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A STUDY IN THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE THIRD 
CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST 


In the year 1915 at Kharabet el Gerza in the Fayum, on the 
* site of the ancient village of Philadelphia, a large collection of 
papyri was unearthed. The papyri concern the activity of Apol- 
lonios, the diotketes of Ptolemy II Philadelphos, who in that 
capacity managed the economic life of Egypt as the king’s rep- 
resentative. One of the principal agents of Apollonios was a 
certain Zenon, and it was he who docketed and filed the busi- 
ness correspondence of Apollonios.: Our collection of papyri 
contains letters written by Apollónios to Zenon and by Zenon to 
Apollonios, letters from other members of Apollonios’ staff to 
him or to Zenon, and also letters written by Apollonios and 
Zenon to these other agents. In addition to letters the archives 
of Zenon contain many business documents, such as contracts of 
sale, records of expenditure, and lists of the dues collected by 
port officials.? | 


* See M. Rostovtzeff, ‘A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century 
B. C. Madison, Wisconsin, 1922, p. 16. In this work we have an excel- 
lent study of Apollonios! administration of the internal affairs of 
Ptolemy. In the rest eu this paper I shall refer to this work as ‘A 
u.arge Estate.’ 

2 These papyri have been and are still being published by C. C. Edgar 
in the ‘Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire’ under the title of ‘Zenon Papyri’ (Vol. I published in 1925, 
Vol. II, in 1926, at Cairo) and by G. Vitelli in the * Pubblicazioni della 
Società italiana per la ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini in Egitto (Vols. 
IV and V, 1917; Vol. VI, 1920, at Firenze). These publieations will 


i 
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These papyri, which are generally known as the Zenon Papyri, 


are valuable to us primarily for the bright light which they shed 


upon the internal administration of Egypt in the third century 
before Christ. But they also give us useful information about 
the activities of the officials of Egypt and their agents in the 
provinces of the Ptolemaic empire, for Apollonios did not limit 
himself to the control of internal affairs, but also took a lively 
interest in the administration of Ptolemy’s provincial posses- 
sions, notably in Syria. To this end he despatched Zenon on a 
mission to Syria which lasted for about two years, the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
that is from the autumn of 260 B. C. to the early summer of 
258; and the letters and other documents of these years tell us 


something of the business transacted by Zenon during this jour-, 


ney. Unfortunately we cannot be sure in whose interests Zenon 
was acting, for it is very difficult in all the documents of this 
period to distinguish between the private affairs of Apollonios 
and the publie business of Ptolemy.* But we must remember 
that Zenon was an agent of Apollonios and consequently respon- 
sible to him. ‘We have no documents earlier than those of the 
year 25 of the reign of. Philadelphos, which show Zenon to be 
an agent of Apollonios, although there is one letter among the 
archives of Zenon which indicates that he was already a mem- 
ber of the court circle of Apollonios as early as the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year of Philadelphos' rule. However, it is probable 
that Zenon had been in the employ of Apollonios for some time 
previous to the year 25, as Apollonios would have hesitated to 
entrust such a responsible mission as that to Syria to an untried 
man. . | 

We have no definite information about the exact date of 


‘Zenon’s departure for Syria, but we have good reason to assign . 


it to the year 25 of the reign of Philadelphos. There are in the 


Zenon collection two letters of this year written by Apollonios, 
one to Apollodotos, the other to Hikesios. How did these let” 


ters come into the possession of Zenon? Presumably Apollonios 


be referred to in the rest of this paper as ‘Edgar’ and ‘P. S. I.’ re 
spectively, together with the number of the document cited, 

3“ A Large Estate, p. 27. 

tP. S. I. 551. Cf. A Large Estate,’ pp. 23-24. 

5 P. S. I. 324, 325. 


+ 
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entrusted them to him for delivery to the persons addressed. 
The letters instruct Apollodotos and Hikesios to order grain 
exporters from Syria to pay certain sums to the bank. Obviously 
these men must have been in Syria to carry out this commis- 
sion. From this fact it is clear that Zenon was at least plan- 
ning to set out for Syria in the year 25. The letters have no 
dockets to show that they were received, and the logieal infer- 
ence to be drawn from this is that Zenon delivered the instruc- 
tions of Apollonios to Apollodotos and Hikesios by word of 


mouth. This was either in the year 25 or at the latest in the _ 


early part of the year 26. The 4wo letters are identical except 
for the name of the person addressed. The letter to Hikesios 
ae as follows: 


> "AroAAuvios Ixeriwe xaipew. "Edy r1 a } € tov éfayóvrov 
Tov airov è Xvpías da ypdewow ipiy 7) Tas Tipas d) TO 
rapaßadıo, mapoAaußlävere wap avray da ris Tpamelins kai | 
öldore arpós Npäs op Boda Orr AG dodpeyonte, ypádovres 
Tó Te Üvopa ToU korafláAXovros Kal Td mAijÜos roð ápyvpíov 
Kat àv brép dÀAov karaßdAAnı. 
ee Ke 'Apreuuaíov up. 
Verso 'Ixegíoi. 9 — 


We cannot be sure whether the grain mentioned in this letter 
belonged to Ptolemy or to Apollonios. It may be that Ptolemy 
had certain estates in Syria and that he did not allow merchants 
to export grain from them without paying to him the full value 
of the grain or at least security that the full value woüld be paid 
eventually. Or it may be that Ptolemy wished to limit the 
export of Syrian grain in general. If this was his purpose, his 
motive may. have been his fear lest Syrian grain might undersell 


grain from Egypt in the foreign markets. But if Ptolemy cóm-. 


pelled the exporters of Syrian grain to make payments for the 
arivilege of exporting, the price of Syrian grain would have to 


"P. S. I. 325. I translate it thus: “ Apollonios to Hikesios greeting. 
If some of those exporting grain from Syria pay to you the full value 
or the security, take it from them through the bank and give us sealed 
receipts in duplicate, writing the name of the man who makes the 
payment and the amount of money and whether he makes payment in 
behalf of another. Goodbye. Year 25. The twelfth day of Artemisios.” 
(Verso) * To Hikesios." 
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be corre$pondingly raised in the foreign or Egyptian markets, to 
leave a reasonable profit to the grain merchants, and this would 
naturally facilitate the sale of Egyptian grain. 

But it is rather more probable that the grain mentioned in 
these letters came from the Palestinian estates of Apollonios, 
and that he was trying to prevent merchants from exporting it 
without making proper payment to himself. We know that 
Apollonios had an estate at Bethanath, in Galilee, and it is more 
than likely that he had other estates in that region.” Sidon and 
Ptolemais are the best ports near to Bethanath. Ptolemais is 
somewhat nearer to Bethanath and was probably the port from 
which produce from Apollonios’ estate was ordinarily shipped to 
Egypt. That being the case, it is quite possible that men try, 
ing to smuggle produce from the estate out of the country with- | 
out paying Apollonios would use Sidon as their port in prefer- 
ence to Ptolemais, where Apollonios may have had inspectors. 
We do not know where Hikesios and Apollodotos were when 
Zenon delivered Apollonios’ orders to them, but they may well 
have been at Sidon.? 

My theory, then, is that Apollonios knew, or at least suspected, 
that grain from his estate at Bethanath was being exported sur- 
reptitiously from Sidon. To put a stop to this abuse he ordered 
Apollodotos and Hikesios to watch all vessels sailing from Sidon 
and to collect the value of all the grain that was being exported 
or at least to get suitable security that the full value would be 
paid. Apparently his suspicions had been aroused that the 
merchants were acting in concert with other interested parties, 
for he wants to know whether the merchants are making payment 
in behalf of others. These persons, in my opinion, were the ten- 


"P. S. I. 594. This is a letter from a certain Nikanor to Zenon in 
which he writes that one Melas is sending Syrian wine to Apollonios 
from his estate at Bethanath. Melas appears to have been the manager 
of this estate. For further notice of Melas see P. S. I. 554. gag 

8 Support of this opinion is found in an account of the money used 
by a commercial agent, presumably in the employ of Apollonios, travel- 
ling bétwéen Alexandria and the coast of Syria. For in this account the 
name of Hikesios appears just before the mention of Sidon, which sug- 
gests, although it does not prove, that he was stationed there in the 
twenty-seventh year of Ptolemy Philadelphos. Edgar 59010. Cf. P. 
S. I. 558 and Edgar 59037 for further evidence about Hikesios and 
Apollodotos. l 
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ants of Apollonios’ estate, who were selling grain that did not 
belong to them but to their master. Of course, the cöntrol of 
exports from Sidon may have been only one part of the commis- 
sion of Hikesios and Apollodotos, for similar supervision may 
have been needed at other ports as well. In our final decision as 
to whether the grain mentioned in these letters rightfully belongs 
to Ptolemy or to Apollonios we must not forget the fact that the 
letters have no dockets acknowledging receipt, which probably 
shows that their content was delivered orally. Zenon would 
hardly have conducted the.business of Ptolemy in such an infor- 


mal manner.. But it must be admitted that the. letters. which. ... 


we have are Zenon’s private copies of the original letters which 
may have been delivered. However, the fact that Zenon’s mis- 
sion as a whole seems to be more in the interests of Apollonios 
e than of Ptolemy, and our knowledge that Apollonios had estates 
in Palestine combine to lend weight to the opinion that the 
grain belonged to Apollonios. 
Only one letter of the year 26 has been published. Ii is rom 
Apollonios to Zenon and concerns the placing of two men on a 
ship and their subsequent payment. It reads thus: 


"AmoAAsvıos Zývov xalpeıw. ümeotaikanev mpó[s ve] Nuxd- 
paxov kai Zwikov. güornoov otv airots | |] eis róv keAyra 
Ñ rhv kußalar 
Jy /, x x 3 [A a * t ^ 3 ?, h 
örws mÀéwor Kat TÒ Ojrówov 6 kai Tots Aourois èkriĝerar Kat 
f [4 x /, » E ^ u 
ovro, AapBdavwow. Exovar 9? wpóboua map yay exacros 
üpyvplov Öpaxpäs eiKoot. 
.€ppoco. Ls, “Yrrepßepe xe. .. oe 
Verso L KS, "Yarepßeperalov. Zyvorvı. 


£e," 


Apollonios probably wrote this letter in Alexandria, and Zenon, 
as we have seen, was probably already in Palestine. This makes 
it almost certain that Nikomachos and Zoilos were to be 
«employed upon a coasting vessel, and not in service on the Nile, 


? Edgar 59002. I translate it thus: ^ Apollonios to Zenon greeting. 
We have senb to you Nikomaehos and Zoilos. Therefore place them on 
the «eins or the xußala and may they receive the same salary that is 
paid to the others. Each of them has twenty drachmae advance pay- 
ment from us. Goodbye. Year 26. The twenty-fifth day of Hyper- 
beretaios.” (Verso). “ Year 26. Of Hyperberetaios. To Zenon. 5 (?).” 
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although we do find that xußaiaı were used up the river as well 
as on the sea? We see from this letter that Zenon's mission was 
not confined to the internal affairs of Syria and Palestine, but 
that he was to exercise control over vessels engaged in commerce 
along the coast. The letters to Apollodotos and Hikesios and 
the letter to Zenon about Nikomachos and Zoilos are all that we 
have that bear upon the activity of Zenon in Syria and Pales- 
tine before the year 27, but about this year we are much better 
informed. 

Let us consider first a contract for the sale of a little slave 
girl drawn up in this year. The deed was written in duplicate 
on a single sheet of papyrus, and I give the second copy: 


[ BactActovros Iroc] yalov Tod IlroAepaíov Kal rod vio? Hroke- 
palov érovs OR t 
[kai eixoorrod, èp iepéws AX]efávópov xal Gedy “AderAday, dii 
$ópov "Apowens BıAadeAdov 
[róv óvrev év 'AAe]£avópeim, pyvòs Havdıxod, év Bipra cis 
"A ppaviridos. 
i l wept Tovßlav 
[äredoro Nixdvwp E]evokAéous Kvidios vO[v] [Tovßiov imréwv 
KAnpovyxos] 
2o [Zyvori ya] os Kavvion ry wept "AroAAwvıov Tov tot- 
ki 
[rabio BaßvAu]vov Pe övore Xpayis ó[s ér]&v érra dpa- 
XPÕV Tevrükovra. 
[...... jos 'Avavíov Hépegs [r9]v Toußiov poro] 


KAypovyos. 
‚wva ÖIKACTHS, 


[pprvpes] [....]les "Ayadavos Ilepons] HoApav Yrparwvos 


Maxedwr, 
[[ot 3o] ray TovBiov i] mréwy KAypodxot, Tın[omoAıs Bore 
Mijas, 
["HparAcıros BıAlrmou "AOnvatos, | Zývov CN [Ko] Xoóóvtos, 
, . Anpöorparos. » 
[Atovveiov "Aorévitos, of] réocapes TOv epi "AmoAAurıovr Tov 
touc mv, 


( Verso) or wadioxyn[s i a 


1? See Edgar 59002, note, in which he eites Edgar 59012 and P. S. I. 
594 in proof that «ußaicı were used in Nile service. 
12 Edgar 59003. I translate it thus: “ Ptolemy son of Ptolemy and 
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. This document is of the early part of the year 27. ‘he little 
slave girl Sphragis is sold to Zenon for fifty drachmae, and 
this is only one of several documents in which the exporting of 
slaves from Syria to Egypt is attested. Great ceremony seems 
to have attended the sale of this young slave by Nikanor to 
Zenon. Zenon, as we know, is acting in Syria and Palestine as 
the agent of Apollonios, and in the same fashion Nikanor may 
have been acting in the interests of a certain Toubias, if he was 
not selling Sphragis in his own right. Both parties to the 
transaction have several witnesses, and many of the witnesses 
appear to be Greeks and Macedonians, who are described as 
klerouchoi, that is military settlers, who in this case are mounted. 
It is interesting*to note the presence of these klerouchoi of 
„Greek and Macedonian origin in this province of Ptolemy Phila- 
* delphos recently conquered from the Seleucid king. The settle- 
ment of soldiers in newly conquered provinces was one of the 
measures employed by the Ptolemies to secure their rule. One 
of the klerouchoi also has the title of dikastes. The dikastes may 
have been a member of a commission or judicial board to settle 
disputes between the military members of the community.” 
The sale takes place at Birta, in Ammanitis, east of the 
Jordan. Our decision as to the exact location of Birta must be 


his son Ptolemy king, the 27th year, in the priesthood of Alexander 
and of the brother and sister gods, Arsinoe daughter of Philadelphos 
basket-bearer of those in Alexandria, month Xandikos, in Birta of 
. Ammanitis, Nikanor son of Xenokles a Cnidian of those about Toubias 
sold to Zenon son of Agreophon a Caunian of those about Apollonios 
the dioiketes a Babylonian slave girl named: Sphragis about seven years 
old for fifty drachmae. Surety(?) the son of Ananias a Persian a. 
klerouchos (of the horsemen) of Toubias. Witnesses ( ? ) dikastes 
the son of Agathon a Persian, Polemon the son of Straton a Macedonian, 
(the two) klerouchoi of the horsemen of Toubias, Timopolis the son of 
Botes a Milesian, Herakleitos the son of Philip an Athenian, Zenon the 
son of Timarchos a Kolophonian, Demostratos the son of Dionysios an 
Aspendian, the four of the court of Apollonios the dioiketes. (Verso). 
Sale of a slave girl.” 
i21, H. Vincent, ‘La Palestine dans les Papyrus ptolemaiques de 
Gerza,’ in the Revue biblique of 1920, pp. 161-202. See especially page 
185 for the dikastes. This article of Vincent gives a good picture of the 
family of Toubias and also interprets several of the Zenon Papyri which 
deal with Palestine. For the dikastes see also Edgar 59006, note to 
line 25. 
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reserved ‘until we have established the identity of Toubias, as 
the solution of this problem affords a key to the solution of the 
other. .I have said that Nikanor may have been acting as the 
agent of Toubias in the sale of Sphragis. Moreover, the klerou- 
chot appear to have been under his command, and probably it 
was not uncommon for the police soldiers, as the klerouchot were, - 
to be under the command of a prominent man of the locality. 
Toubias was probably a native chieftain in Ammanitis chosen by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos to be the administrator of this region." 
We have two letters written by Toubias in the year 29 which 
show his desire to court the favor of Apollonios and of Ptolemy. 
In one of these letters he informs Apollonios that he is sending 
him a eunuch and four young slaves to Alexandria, and in the 
other he writes that he is sending some unusual breeds of horses", 
and wild asses to Egypt. The size of these gifts, the respectful 
address which Toubias employs, and the whole tone of these 
letters indicate Toubias’ keen desire to do the right thing. This 
leads one to the conclusion that Toubias was an official of the 
king, although a native of Ammanitis. Do we not see in the 
Toubias of our document a member of a family prominent in 
this region since the return of the Jews from their captivity in 
Babylon? Nehemiah tells us of a certain Tobiah the Ammonite 
(circa 445 B. C.), who is distinctly hostile to orthodox Juda- 
ism and opposes the building of the walls of Jerusalem upon the 
return of the Jews to their home. We learn from Flavius Jose- 
phus that the Ammonites, Moabites, Samaritans, and all the 
inhabitants of Coelesyria opposed Nehemiah in his building of 
the walls of Jerusalem. The family of the Toubiads remained 
prominent in Ammanitis from this time onwards till the time 
of the Maccabean restoration." The Toubias for whom 
Nikanor sold the slave girl to Zenon may reasonably be regarded 
as a member of this family. 

About the year 265 B. C. the people of Ammanitis felt it. 
' expedient to avow the sovereignty of Ptolemy Philadelphos. The 
capital of this district, Rabbath-Ammon, took the new name of 


1? Vincent, op. cit., p. 187. 

14 Edgar 59075 and 59076. To be considered later in detail. 
25 Nehemiah 2, 19; 4, 3; 4, 7; 6, 1; 6, 12; 6, 14. 

18 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XI, 5, 8. 

17 Maccabees I, 5, 13. Of. Vincent, op. cit., p. 188, note 1. 
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Philadelphia in the king’s honor.*® The sale of Sphragis takes 
place not in Philadelphia, but in Birta. This ancient town stood 
very near the site of the modern village of ’Araq el-Emir, where 
there has been some productive exeavating.'? The digging has 
been done in the side of a hill which forms a natural amphi- 
theatre and which commands an extended view to the southeast. 
The investigations carried on at this place have revealed a series 
of chambers in two storeys hollowed out of the hillside. Some 
of the chambers are carefully built and lighted by large win- 
dows and were probably used for living rooms, whereas some 


were apparently used as stables. The whole construction gives 


the impression of having been a place of refuge. In front of 
these apartmenis a terrace gradually slopes down to a small 
stream. Not far from this place on a slight rise of the ground 
the ruins of an aqueduct and of a small and square Doric build- 
ing appear. Further to the south and at the end of a terrace 
have been: found the ruins of a somewhat larger building, with 
a floor measurement of 37 by 19815 meters. Butler recon- 
structed this building with reasonable accuracy, and by a close 
study of the archeological evidence he came to the conclusion 
that it should be attributed to the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos. And over the entrance to these subterranean apartments 
appears the word “ Toubias” in Hebrew characters.2° It may 
possibly be, then, that this was Toubias’ retreat. He may have 
felt that such à place of refuge was necessary for him as the 
agent of Ptolemy in case Ammanitis should at any time disavow 
its allegiance to Egypt.” ~~ 

Let us now turn to Flavius Josephus and see whether his 
account of the history of the Jewish people sheds any light upon 
the whole question of the buildings at ’Araq el-Emir and the 
functions of Toubias. He tells us of a certain Joseph, the son 
of Tobias, who is an influential man in the collection of taxes in 
Palestine. We shall return later to a discussion of the func- 
tions and activities of this Joseph, but we axe now more con- 


18 H, C. Butler, Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria, Division 2, Section A 1, pp. 1-25. For Rabbath-Ammon see 
especially page 17. 

19 Butler, op. cit., pp. 1-25. Vincent, op. cit., identifies Birta with 
the ancient site known as ’Arag el-Emir. 

2° Vincent, op. cit., p. 196. 
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cerned with his illegitimate son Hyrkanos. Flavius Josephus | 


tells us that upon the death of his father “ Hyrcanus determined 
. not to return to Jerusalem any more, but seated himself beyond 
Jordan, and was at perpetual war with the Arabians, and slew 
many of them, and took many of them captives. He also erected 
a strong castle, and built it entirely of white stone to the very 
roof, and had animals of a prodigious magnitude engraven upon 
it. He also drew around it a great and deep canal of water. He 
also made caves many furlongs in length by hollowing a rock that 
was over-against him; and then he made large rooms in it, some 
for feasting, and some for sleeping, and some for living in. He 
introduced also & vast quantity of waters which ran along it, and 
. which were very delightful and ornamental inethe court. But 
still he made the entrances at the mouth of the cave so narrow 
that no more than one person could enter by them at once. And 
the reason why he built them after that manner was a good 
one; it was for his own preservation, lest he should be besieged 
by his own brethren, and run the hazard of being caught by 
them. Moreover, he built courts of greater magnitude than 
ordinary, which he adorned with vastly large gardens. And 
when he had brought this place to this state he named it Tyre. 
This place is between Arabia and Judea, beyond Jordan, not far 
from the country of Heshbon.” ” This description by Josephus 
so closely corresponds with the finds at '"Araq el-Emir that we 
are almost forced to accept the identity of one with the other. 
Hyrkanos is said to have built this refuge in a period imme- 
diately preceding the accession of Antiochos IV, which took 
place in 175/4 B. C. He appears to have been the grandson of 
the Toubias of our document. The name * Tobias” which! is 


found over the entrance to one of the rooms in the subterranean , . 


building indicates that Josephus may be incorrect in ascribing 
this structure to Hyrkanos. It may be that he repaired the 
former refuge of his grandfather or made important additions 
to it, but some building was undoubtedly there from the time 
of Toubias.2* The archeological evidence as interpreted by 


?: Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XII, 4, 11, translation of W. 
Whiston. 

?? De Saulcy, Voyage en Terre sainte, I, p. 224 (1865), was of the 
opinion that the building antedated Hyrkanos, but he ascribed it to a 
time much earlier than Butler did. 
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Butler and the presence of the name “Tobias” over the lintel 
combine to cause us to ascribe this structure to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. Is it not probable that these ruins form 
part of the ancient town of Birta and that the sale of Sphragis 
took place here, as Vincent believes? Although Philadelphia 
was the principal town of Ammanitis, Toubias may have admin- 
istered it for Ptolemy from Birta. Birta is in the midst of a 
fertile region, a region that would be very suitable for the set- 
tlement of klerouchoi. 

The Tobiah mentioned in Nehemiah is noteworthy for his 


opposition to the authorities in Jerusalem, and it is interesting - 
` that Hyrkanos in the pages of Flavius Josephus appears as ` 


recalcitrant and hostile to orthodoxy. If the larger building at 
the southern end of the terrace at 'Araq el-Emir which Butler 
reconstructs and ascribes to the Toubias who administered 
Ammanitis under Philadelphos is considered in this connection, 
we see that he too was not an exception to the family tradition 
of heterodoxy. For the building has about the frieze a series of 
lions, which would not be regarded as seemly by orthodox Jews. 
On the other hand, Toubias was not altogether out of favor with 
the priestly class in Jerusalem, for we learn from Josephus that 
he married the sister of Onias, the high priest.” Of this mar- 
riage is born Joseph, whose activities in the interests of his 
country and of Egypt are described at considerable length by 
the historian Josephus. It may well be that in these activities he 
is but carrying on the work of his father Toubias. For that 


reason a study of his activities is pertinent to the question of-the.. - 


duties and functions of Toubias. 

It would appear that Onias, the high priest, has been negli- 
gent in regard to the collection of taxes for Ptolemy, and for 
his negligence he is rebuked by Joseph. Joseph tells him that 
his failure to pay the taxes jeopardizes the nation, and he then 
prevails upon his uncle Onias to permit him to go as an ambas- 
sador to Ptolemy to persuade him to take a charitable view of 
the default in the taxes.?* Joseph then collected sufficient 
means to undertake the embassy, and after making the necessary 
preparations for the journey he set out for Egypt. It so hap- 


23 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XII, 4, 2. 
a Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XII, 4, 2. 
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pened that at this very time many of the principal men of the 
cities of Syria and Phoenicia were going to Egypt to bid for the 
taxes, for each year they were sold by the king to the prominent 
men of these cities. In this year the total amount that was 
offered by these men was eight thousand talents. This included 
Coelesyria, Phoenicia, Judaea, and Samaria. Joseph at this 
point stepped forward and promised to. collect taxes twice as 
great, and the farming of the taxes was consequently granted to 
him. The king loaned to Joseph two thousand foot-soldiers to 
aid him in the collection of these taxes. Joseph returned to 
Syria and went first to Askelon, where the people refused to pay 
their share of the total tax. Joseph seized about twenty promi- 
nent citizens and slew them. When this newssreached the other 
cities of Syria they paid their taxes to Joseph without delay, 
and at Skythopolis only did he meet with opposition, and ‘here 
he repeated the drastic measures taken at Askelon. Not only 
did he send the stipulated amount to Ptolemy, but he made large 
profit for himself. He maintained this position for twenty-two 
years. We are told that late in his life, on the occasion of the 
birth of a son to Ptolemy, Joseph sent his son Hyrkanos as an 
envoy to the king, and that Hyrkanos gave very large gifts to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra.”” This reminds us clearly of the gifts 
sent by Toubias to Apollonios and Ptolemy.” 


25 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XII, 4, 5. 

26 [n the foregoing consideration of Toubias I am deeply indebted 
to the investigations carried on by Butler and Vincent, and before 
passing on to discuss the gifts sent to Egypt by Toubias, I wish to refer 
to several comments made on Tloubias by other scholars. Willrich 
(Archiv, VII, pp. 61-64) finds it difficult to accept much of what 
Josephus tells us of the activities of Hyrkanos. He does, however, put 
some credence in the story of his going out into the country east of 
the Jordan, in the neighborhood of Heshbon. Deissmann (Byz.-Neugr. 
Jahrb., 1921, p. 275) cites several passages in First and Second Macca- 
bees in which ‘ Toubianoi’ are mentioned (Mac., I, 5, 13 and 2, 12, 7). 
He feels that this name is not derived from a place name, but that it 
is the name which they derive from their eponymous ancestor. This 
practice, he says, is not uncommon in that section of the country. . 
Prominent sheiks often give their names to their tribes. Gressmann 
(Sitzungsb. der Berl. Ak., 1921, pp. 663-671) is of the opinion that 
the Tobias mentioned in Nehemiah was part Jew and part Persian. 
Moreover this Tobias was related by marriage to the high priest Eljasib 
in Jerusalem. While Nehemiah was absent Tobias held a prominent 
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Of the two letters written by Toubias to Apollonios dn which 
he mentions sending gifts one reads as follows: 


Tovßias ’Ar[oAAwviwı xaipew]. el od re Eppwoar kai rà cà mávra 
kat và Aourá vole Kara voty Earıv, mo]AAn xapıs rois Ücois* koi abrds 
SR üyiaıvov, ood da m[avrós pvelav mor] ovpevos, dowep Ölkasov TV. 
&wérraAká oo. dyovra Alvé[av eùvoðyov Elva xai wadd[pa. . . ] 
TiKa TE Kal TOv cUycvOv rércapa, oy [eorıv] amepirunra dio. roye- 
ypáħapev Bé cor kal ras cikóvas failrav r [adap] tov iva edits. 
poporo. LO, Bavd:xod ı. 


Twos ås Le . . Aruxas s Cy., Arvdomos ds Le - Oxaipos as LZ 
EAayxpns peAixpovus peravdpbadpos TpoyyvAorpöowros 
\aor dO pug Kr\Sor dO pie Kraor db pig écgipos YAavkös 
cAavgpladpos iméoios Fouxn.  eroysos wpdaropos 7vppákwys Teravós 
aryoves peiCous peravdpbadrpos obXi) wap ódpbv deftdy otAD êp perdrar 
uù dakol éxi owayovı ovAn tx’ 6hOarpdv mepırerpmpsevos. bcép opty Ocftàv 
Sui. dmepírparos. erdv &vrepírpaqros. MEPLTETUMREVOS. 
Verso: 
TovBias mepi ebvovxov "AlroAAuriw:]. 


Kai rardapiwv 8 ray 

3 £ : ^ 
deoTaÀguévov auTO, 

L x0, ’Apremeiou is, Ev ' AAcE. ” 


position in the temple treasury, but Nehemiah on his return ejected him 
from this place. When he was ejected Tobias appears to have erected 
a temple of his own in the land of Ammon to be a sort of rival to the 
temple in Jerusalem. About two hundred years later comes the Toubias -—— 9 
of the Zenon Papyri. He is also the brother-in-law of the high priest, 

i the high priest's name being Onias. Gressmann dates Toubias about 
266, Joseph about 236, and Hyrkanos about 206. Joseph had much the 
same relations with Ptolemy III as Toubias had with Ptolemy II. He 
sent him rare animals. When he came back to collect taxes he was 
supported by two thousand soldiers from Egypt. Arion is his corre- 
spondent in Alexandria just as Apollonios is for Toubias. 

?' Edgar 59076. I translate it thus: “ Toubias to Apollonios greeting. 
If you are well and everything of yours is to your mind, there is much 
thankfulness to the gods. I myself have been well and have kept in 
constant memory of you, as was right. I have sent to you Aineas with 
one eunuch and four young slaves ... (?) . and of the upper class, 
of whom two are circumcised. We have added below for you likenesses 
(descriptions) of the slaves, so that you may know. 


Goodbye. Year 29, of Xandikos the 10th day. 
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It is interesting to notice the respectful manner in which Tou- 
bias addresses Apollonios, which is in sharp contrast with his 
abrupt manner of address in another letter which Apollonios 
received from him on the same day. This second letter reads 
as follows: 


TovBias ' AmoAXovíow xaípew. kaÜdzep por eypayas drooreiAa[e 
] myi, årérraàka tot Bavdır| od] 
röv wap’ hur» 
aie derdr[m dyovra Aivear] Immovs 9o, kóvos [E]E, Auova|ypıov] 
¿È Ovov év, troliy [A]paßıra Xevkà Sto, wa[Aovs] ÈE mova- 
y Loíov 800, ] «GXov è$ dvaypiov va’ rara & oriy TiÜncd. dreoraika 
de [oor] Kai rv ém[o]roAyy trav ypadeicay map pôv rèp Tov 
gevi [wv] rô. Barıkei, époiws 3€ Kal révriypada aurns rws ciis. 
éppwoo, l.«0. Bavdixot t. 
ppueo, 
BaoıAd YlroAeuaío xaípew Tovßias. dwésraA«á got immolvs ĝo, | 
xövas &£, Mpovaypıov è Ovov £v, b$wotvyw | Ap]lafkxà Xevxà [övo, | 
7 > € 7 P4 ^ 2.26! | ? y i 
maAous é qysovaypiov úo, wwAor Ë Övaypiov Eva. 
EUTÜXEL, 
Verso: 


TovBias Trav dmearaAuévov ’AroAAwviur. 
ri. Barice kai Tis mpòs TOV 
f 2 ^ \ 3 ^ pu 
Baowréa .emioroAns TO .avriypabor. 
L.«0, ' Aprepuaíov ts, ev ’ AAe£ay, ® 


Haimos about ten years old, complexion dark, hair curly, eyes black, 
jaws prominent, and moles on the right jaw, uncircumcised. Atikos 
about eight years old, complexion of honey, hair curly, nose slightly 
flat, eyes black, mole (possibly scar) under the right eye, uncircumcised. 
Audomos about. ten years old, eyes black, hair curly, flattish nose, pro- 
truding lips (Edgar), mole (possibly sear) beside the right brow, cir- 
cumcised. Okaimos about seven years old, face round, flattish nose, ' 
eyes.gray, hair red and smooth, mole (possibly scar) on forehead above 
right, brow, circumcised.” The verso reads thus: “ Toubias to Apol- 
lonios about the eunuch and four young slaves sent to him. The year 
29, of Artemisios the 16th day in Alexandria. To Apollonios.” 

*8 Edgar 59075. I translate it thus: “ Toubias to Apollonios greeting. 
' As you wrote to me to send ( ? ) in the month, I have sent 
to you on the tenth of Xandikos Aineas ‘one of our staff taking two 
horses, six dogs, one mule bred from an ass, two white Arabian beasts 
of burden (probably donkeys), two colts of a half-onager, and one colt 
of an onager; these are domesticated. And I have sent to you the letter 


~ 
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There are several possible explanations for the difference in the 
form of address used to Apollonios in these two letters. One is 
that as both letters were written on the same day, it seemed to 
Toubias to be unnecessary to use the formal address in the sec- 
ond letter. Another, and probably a better, explanation may be 
that the letter about the animals which Toubias is sending to 
Ptolemy is a matter of business and in response to a letter writ- 
ten by Apollonios on this subject to Toubias. The fact that 
Apollonios has written to Toubias on this subject shows that the 
animals are not given to Ptolemy spontaneously on the part of 
Toubias, but I incline to think that they were a gift none the 
less, Probably both Ptolemy and Apollonios were willing to 
make a suitable payment for the animals, but it is hardly likely 
goat Toubias as the governor of Ammanitis would have allowed 
Ptolemy to buy these unusual animals from him. On hearing 
that the king wished to secure some of the rare cross-breeds of 
Palestine and Arabia, Toubias would eagerly court the favor of 
the king by sending him these animals as a gift. In point of 
fact, in the letter itself Toubias tells Apollonios that the animals 
are gifts (£éwa). An entertaining passage in Diodorus illus- 
trates the king’s fondness for strange animals: 6 yàp Sedrepos 
IIroAepoios, mepi re thy TOv eAehdvrwy xuynylav. cbiAoriundeis, Kal 
tots Tas wapaddtous Oypas vOy dAkınwrarwv Lowy roiovpevors peyddas 
drovenwv Swpeds, voÀÀà 68 wavy xpipara Saravyoas cis Taurmv Thy 
émiÜuuíny, éAébayrás TE cuyvo’s moAÀeuwrTàs cepwemoujcoro, Kal Toy 
dAXev Zuwv dPewpyrovs xal wapaddéous pices émoígsev els yvüow 

eAdeiv rois "EAAyor. ” i l a 


‘written by us concerning the gifts to the king, and likewise the copy 
of it so that you might know. 


Goodbye. Year. 29, of Xandikos the lOth day. 


To king Ptolemy greeting Toubias. I have sent to you two horses, six 
dogs, one mule bred from an ass, two white Arabian beasts of burden, 
two colts of a half-onager and one colt of.an onager. Prosper.” The 
verso reads thus: “ Toubias about the things sent to the king and the 
copy of the letter sent to the king. Year 29, of Artemisios the 16th 
day, in Alexandria. To Apollonios." 

?? Diodorus, 3, 36. I translate the passage thus: or the second 
Ptolemy being very eager about the hunting of elephants and giving 
large gifts to those taking part in the strange huntings of the most 
powerful beasts, spent much money on this enthusiasm of his and he 


sc 
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But #he real reason that Ptolemy was interested in these ani- 
mals was probably that he thought that the importation of such, 
animals might be useful in the development of his cavalry, ES 
was an important,branch of his army.?? 

The letter to Apollonios concerning the eunuch and thé! four 
young slaves is couched in much more formal language than the 
letter about the animals. It does not appear that the eunuch 
and the slaves are being sent in answer to a letter on the subject 
from Apollonios. Rather it would seem that Toubias at the 
time of sending the animals to Ptolemy thought that it would 
be a gracious act on his part to send an additional gift to Apollo- 
nios. He was already perhaps acquainted with Apollonios’ fond- 
ness for slaves, and especially young ones, as*Zenon on his mis- 
sion two years before had bought a young slave from him, or 
rather from Nikanor, one of his men, and Toubias may have 
- known that Sphragis was destined for Apollonios. Toubias 
knew the importance of Apollonios and therefore deemed it pru- 
dent to court his favor by this sumptuous gift. This seems to be 
the most natural interpretation of the letter, but another expla- 
. nation is possible. It may be that the slaves were not a gift 

from Toubias, but that Apollonios had purchased them and that 
the descriptions of them sent ahead by Toubias were to show his 
keen desire that they should prove satisfactory. Toubias’ anxiety 
" might not have been so great had the slaves been a free gift. 
However, the real purpose of the descriptions was probably for 
identification, and to prevent inferior slaves being given to Apol- 
lonios in the place of those intended for him by Toubias. Both 
this letter and the letter about the animals took thirty-six days 

‚to reach Apollonios. 
We may now with profit summarize our knowledge of Toubias. 
He was & member of a family prominent in the history of 
Ammon at least from the time of Nehemiah. His ancestor was 
very possibly the eponymous hero of a tribe or a group of tribes 
whose members were known as ‘ Toubianoi.” He had influential 
connections in Jerusalem, his brother-in-law Onias being the 
chief priest, In 265 B. C., when the ‘people of Ammon acknowl- 


secured posession of many war elephants, and caused many strange and 

unusual kinds of other animals to come to the knowledge of the Greeks.” 
®° Fór the breeding of horses by Ptolemy and the strength of his 

cavalry, see ‘A Large Estate,’ pp. 167 and 168. l 
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edged the sovereignty of Ptolemy Philadelphos, Toubias as being 
the most prominent man of the district was the logical person 
to administer it, and Ptolemy’s choice fell upon him. In his 
new position as governor of Ammanitis in the employ of 
Ptolemy, Toubias probably deemed it prudent to construct a 
refuge for himself in case of a reversal in the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. The place that he chose for this fortress was Birta. 
He preferred not to build this stronghold at Philadelphia, the 
capital of the district, for reasons best known to himself. He 
may have been afraid that the erection of a fortress there would 
arouse too much curiosity as to his motives. Once established 
in a strong position Toubias courted the favor of Ptolemy and 
his dioiketes by generous gifts. Ptolemy, being interested in the 
success of Toubias’ administration, sent out a considerable num- 
ber of military settlers to assist him. Some, if not all, of these 
soldiers were mounted. We really know very little of the ar- 
rangements made in Syria for the bidding for taxes, but it is 
not improbable that Toubias exercised a general control over 
such affairs in Ammanitis. His support of Ptolemy seems to 
have been enthusiastic, which would only be true if his position 
was one of profit. Very probably he was able to control the tax 
collecting in a manner advantageous to his own purse. The 
presence of kierouchot under his command must have rendered 
this comparatively easy for him. 

The next document that I wish to consider is undated, but it 
clearly belongs to the period of Zenon’s activity in Syria and 
Palestine, and very probably should pe assigned to the year 27 
of Ptolemy. It reads thus: 


Column 1. Column 2, 


trdépynpa Zyvove Kat ApımuAos audio 


1 pau \ maps "Hoarkeidov «wv qyópatev Fr. 
Tod cGuvopic ToU. Een’ éodiau pey yap 
wept ðv danpyacpeva elaiv _EKGOTYS Nuepas 
Apimiros Kai Aroyiatos éropevovro, Kal à- 
Tota yv a. { T } QeAo)vro Aaumpas. 


TPOTNPNTALEVOS aUTNL 
mapcuKey abryy TL 


Gpu@vAakt vvorkeva- 


a 4 Ju Fd 
Gavres GUTEV Cb Ti o- 
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re yev. aurmde éor Apiptros Erdorrns 
ép Unyats maps rôi öpobikarı, . uépas THe Epwpe- 
Any eEyyooay £’ Aupdvev, m abrod eGeppai- 
üredovro aurnv éy IlroAspaidı vero <lacuna?> xaikia 8o 
Kal ipea Non Téraprov bdaros’ wéerpaKey 
eis "Idany karayıyoxev òè kal Thy Ovov 
kal eis Atpava dredyynoe — Tijv ÜjAeay koi 
oôpa ÜnXvkóv dywv Tov ov]aypıov. 
kat €Aafev For. Kal TOUTWY Håp- 
Kükeidev dvardımTwy ' Tupes eioty. 
ovveokedoaro rovs [al Na- mept O¢ Tov mAeo- 
Baratovs. Bons Òè verouevns vov, Ed me Ère- 
åmáyerar eis buAarıv pwräıs, egpnweis 
yuepas € ép wédais dv. vücay THY dAN- 
Gear. a 


This is a memorandum for Zenon written by a certain Hera- 
kleides, who styles himself “ coachman,’ in which he complains 
of the negligence of Drimylos and Dionysios. These men have 
not kept strietly to the performance of their duty, and Hera- 
kleides has been greatly troubled by their insubordination. 
Their duty was to take care of horses, and possibly mules and 


*1 P, S. I. 406. Parts of this are unintelligible, but I translate it 
thus: (Col. 1.) “Memorandum to Zenon (date?) from Herakleides 
the coachman, Concerning the things which Drimylos and Dionysios 
have done, (the latter?) misusing a slave girl gave her to the frontier 
guard, (both of them) preparing her to make her look her best (liter- 
ally, ‘if she had anything’). And she is in Pegae with the frontier 
guard. Another they brought from the Ammonites. Her they sold in 
Ptolemais and the fourth (the word ‘priest’ makes no sense) he 
brought down to Joppa. And he went away to the Hauran taking a 
female slave with him and got 150 drachmae. And returning from 
there he won over the Nabataeans. And an outcry arising, he is led 
out to prison, being in fetters for seven days.” (Col. 2.) “And 
Drimylos bought a slave girl for 300 drachmae. For each day they 
made a journey and profited splendidly. And doing this they did 
not have their mind upon the stock (horses and mules), but Drimylos 
each day warmed two bronze (jars) of water for his sweetheart. 
And he sold the female ass and the onager. And of these things there 
are witnesses. Concerning more of these things, if you ask me, you 
will find the whole truth.” 
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other animals, but they have been more interested in the pur- 
chase, abuse, and sale of slave girls.?? They have carried on 
their irregular practices in the land of Ammon, at Pegae, which 
I cannot identify, at Ptolemais, which is presumably the im- 
portant city on the coast, at Joppa, in the Hauran, and among 
the Nabataeans. There is no definite evidence that Herakleides 
was present with them in all of these places, but it is probable 
that he was in at least most of them, since Drimylos and Dionys- 
ios would scarcely have dared so far to depart from their line 
of duty as to go independently to these widely separated places. 
Moreover Herakleides would probably have been ignorant of 
their trade in slaves, had he not been on the spot to witness it. 
Herakleides is explicit in saying that the principal job of these 
men was to look after the stock. This statement taken together 


" with the fact that Herakleides calls himself ‘ coachman ° points 


to the conclusion that he was charged with the task of collecting 
horses, donkeys, and onagers. The activity of Herakleides covers 
a long period and a wide territory. A coachman would not be 
employed on such a long mission apart from his master unless 
that mission was one for which he was especially qualified. 
There is no business in which a coachman, who would also 
naturally be something of a horse fancier, would be more expert 

~n in the purchase of horses. We see from Herakleides’ words 
át slave dealing was not the proper business of the party, and 
the only legitimate business which the document suggests is the 
purchase of horses. One of the distriets which the party visits 
is the land of Ammon, and in this connection we should bear 
in mind Toubias’ gift of horses and unusual cross-breeds to 
Ptolemy. The prairie land of Ammanitis was evidently famous 
as the breeding place of fine stock. Perhaps Herakleides secured 
most of his horses here, then travelled to the coast at Ptolemais, 
and there shipped them to Joppa for transsbipment to Egypt. 
Herakleides was evidently in the habit of visiting Ptolemais, if 
we may judge from the last three lines of a document dealing 
with the supplies of bedding used by Zenon’s staff in Syria and 
Asia winor. The lines enme shortly after the mention of 
Ptolemais and read thus: 


aCA Large Estate, pp. 25f. Cf. Wileken, Archiv für Papyrus- 
forschung, VI, 393, 449. 
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«epi TaY wepioTpwparay. © 


Herakleides is mentioned again as being in Ptolemais in an 
account of the bran to be used by mules, camels, and donkeys 
in Palestine in the autumn of a certain year, perhaps 259 B. C.?* 

We have many accounts of supplies secured and used by 
parties in their travels in Syria, and Zenon himself probably 
went on some of these journeys, which must in part have been 
made in the year 27 of Philadelphos. A particularly interesting 
example of this type of document contains a list of the towns 
in which flour was obtained by a party travelling through the 
country.’ The identification of these towns fs in several cases 
easy, but there is some doubt about the location of others. The 
first place in. which grain is secured is Straton's Tower, which 
is the old name for Caesarea on the coast. Jerusalem is men- 
tioned next, and then Jericho. After that the party goes to 
Abella. This town is about twelve miles east of Gadara, accord- 
ing to Eusebius.** The modern town on this site is called Tell- 
Abil. Grain is next obtained at Zovpaßır..oıs. This old name 
seems to be preserved in Arabic Oumm es-Sourab, which is sixty 
kilometers southeast of Tell-Abil and twenty-two kilometers 
southwest of Bosra. The party then went to Aaxasoıs. This 
may be the modern El-Kisoueh, twenty kilometers south of 
Damascus, but the identification is by no means sure. Thence 
the party proceeded to Néw. This place is in the Hauran, and 
the Itinerarium Antoninum puts it between Aere and Capitolis. 
The next town visited was Eom, which may be identified with 
Heit in the Hauran, about twenty-two kilometers south of the 


35 p. S. I. 616, lines 38-40. I translate them thus: “And if Hera- 
kleides were there, he would inform you about the coverings.” The 
places mentioned in this document are: Kaunos, Miletos, Halikar- 
nassos, Álexandria, Gaza, Rabbath-Ammon, and Ptolemais, which shows 
how wide were the interests of Zenon. 

** Edgar 59008 line 16. In line 25 a journey to the Hauran is 
réferred to. It may have been on this very journey that Herakleides 
had trouble with Drimylos and Dionysios. 

*5 Edgar 59004. For other accounts belonging to the Palestinian period 
of Zenon's activity see Edgar 59005, 59006, 59007, 59008, 59009, 59010. 

** Eusebius, Onomasticon, see under ’Afedd. 
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town last mentioned, in the midst of fertile country. The ninth 
town on the list is Bethanath in Upper Galilee. Then the party 
went to Kvdicw, or Kedesh, also in upper Galilee, and finally 
came out on the coast at Ptolemais." This account covers a 
period of about four months, and is valuable as showing how 
widely the interests of Apollonios were scattered. 

One other supply account of this period is of especial interest. 
It gives a list of the persons to whom pickled fish have been 
given out or sold from the store, somewhere in Syria or Pales- 
tine? Among those who have received pickled fish are an 
axpopvAas, an Apxumnperns, & pvdaxdpyys, & Suxacrys, and a ypap- 
pareós. These meg were probably members of a military garri- 
son, but we do not know where this garrison was stationed. These 
men. received a considerable quantity of the pickled fish, but still 
more is given to a certain cook. This cook may have been con- 
nected with the garrison, but more probably he was the cook of 
Zenon’s party, who were stopping for a time in the garrisoned 
town. We do not know whether Zenon was present or not, be- 
cause the Zenon mentioned in line 42 of the account is clearly 
not the Zenon with whom we are concerned. But Herakleides, 
presumably the coachman, is mentioned. The harbor of Gaza 
is mentioned in line 64, so that it is not improbable that the 
garrison was stationed there or in that vicinity. In the latter 
part of the document we seem to have a reference to a journey 
into Idumea, for supplies are given out in Marisa. We shall 
hear of this town again as the place at which Zenon bought 
some slaves from a man named Zaidelos. Zenon apparently 
passed through Idumea on his return to Egypt; so it is reason- 
able to suppose that the pickled fish account concerns the last 
part of Zenon’s sojourn in Syria and Palestine. What interest 
had Zenon in distributing supplies to the garrison of a provincial 
town? The answer should probably be that the garrison was 
comprised of colonists sent out by Ptolemy, and it may be that 
one of Zenon’s commissions from Apollonios was to distribute 


37 For a discussion of the route taken end the places visited see Abel, 
Revue biblique, 1924, pp. 566-574, and Edgars commentary on this 
document. 

» Edgar 59006. Tedgar’s introduction to this document contains some 
valuable comments. 
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certain necessities to the military forces of Bey stationed 
in Palestine and Coelesyria. 

An interesting letter of the year 27 sheds further light upon 
Zenon’s activity during that year in Palestine. It reads as 
follows: 


[' AAéfav] 8pos ’Opvat xaípew. éxopuoápv Tò rapa c [o9 €] maró- 
[ov], 

[êv àv ö]weyp[alyas mor rjv Te vapà Zývævos mpds ' Ic00o0v ye- 
Ye [spé], 

[Gres dv], dà pij drodidd. råpy[ó] piov Xrpérovt Tük. > wap 
si pou 

[payevo]uevor, évéxvpa. atrod w[apad] eifupev Rita. eyo piv [o] tv 


[&ppwor]os Erüyxavov € Ix] $appakcías Gv, cuvarécreda [03 
Xr | párew u 

[rap ġ]pðv veovioxoy Kai EmioroAnv Eyp [e] ya pos ’Teddodv. 
mapayevópevot 

[oöv ebr]óv por umdera Adyov Teroa Go ra. émaro[Aiwe pov], — 
avrois 86 

[xetpas] vpoceveyketv kai éyBad [et] v èx ris Kopys. yeypaba otv cot. 

éppoco. Lx, Tlepiriov épufloMpov x. 
Verso: ’Opvau.?? . 


Jeddous has in some way become indebted to Zenon. We are 
not told whether the money is owed to Zenon on a private ac- 
count or whether it is owed to him as the official agent of Apol- 
lonios, but I incline to the latter view for two reasons. In the. 
first place it would perhaps be strange for so many persons to 
help Zenon in the collection of a private debt, and in the second 
place a soldier (veavioxos) was sent to enforce payment from 


5? Edgar 59018. I translate it thus: “ Alexander to Oryas greeting. 
I received the letter from you in which you enclosed for me the letter 
written from Zenon to Jeddous, that, if he should not give back the 
money to Straton, who came from Zenon, we should hand over to him 
(Straton) securities taken from him (Jeddous). I therefore happening 
to be weak as the result of taking a purge, sent a young man (pre- 
sumably a soldier) of mine with Straton and I wrote a letter to 
Jeddous. On their return they said that he took no account of my 
letter and laid violent hands upon them and threw them out of the 
village. Therefore I have written to you. Goodbye. Year 27, of 
Peritios intercalary the 20th day.” Verso: “To Oryas.” 
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Jeddous, and warning was given to him that securities would be 
seized in default of payment. Edgar, however, believes that the 
transaction was a private one,*° and Vincent, while he is of the 
opinion that the business was public, limits the nature of this 
business more narrowly than is warranted by the evidence. For 
he maintains that Zenon is trying to collect taxes that are over- 
due.*! We may suspect that a general inspection and super- 
vision of the collection of taxes was among the duties of Zenon 
in his Syrian and Palestinian travels, but we have no direct 
evidence to support such a belief. All that we can definitely 
say is that Jeddous owed money to Zenon. Jeddous was proba- 
bly a native shejk of Palestine, and while passing through the 
territory of his tribe Zenon may have rendered him some service 
for which he had never been repaid. 

Zenon apparently foresaw that the recovery of the money from 
Jeddous would be difficult. He sent his agent Straton on this 
errand and also wrote to Oryas, probably a district official, for 
assistance. Straton was in all likelihood the bearer of this letter. 
Oryas referred the matter to a subordinate of his named Alex- 
andros, sending Straton to him with a copy of Zenon’s letter. 
Alexandros did not help Straton in person, excusing himself on 
the ground of temporary indisposition, but his letter to Oryas 
implies that but for this physical disability he would have accom- 
panied Straton to Jeddous, and this would seem to show that he 
was a rather lowly official, as otherwise he would naturally dele- 
gate to a subordinate this somewhat sordid dunning of Jeddous. 
However, Alexandros déspatched a soldier with Straton to en- 
force payment from Jeddous. When Straton and the soldier 
reached Jeddous, he paid no attention to a letter which Alex- 
andros sent to him with Straton. Moreover he seized Straton 
and the soldier and summarily threw them out of the village. 
It is interesting to see how great the influence of Zenon was 
with these officials in Palestine. The document also shows us 
how extended the business connections of Zenon were. 

Let us now consider the drafts of five letters written by Zenon 
after he had returned to Egypt from Palestine. These drafts 
were written by Zenon on the verso of an oil account. As the 


40 Edgar 59018, introduction. 
«2 Vincent, Revue biblique, 1920, pp. 168, 169. 
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text of these letters is rather long and not difficult to read, I 
shall not transeribe the Greek text, but simply give my own 
translation, which is as follows: 


“To Pasicles. If you are well, it is well. I am well myself. 
Krotos reported to me that you wrote to him that the runaway 
slaves were reported to be with Kollochoutos and his brother 
Zaidelos, and that they demanded, as the price for which they 
would bring them back, one hundred drachmae. You would do 
well in showing all your energy in securing them and giving 
them to Straton, who is the bearer of this letter. For if you do 
this, you will give me satisfaction. If you incur any expense, 
I shall make it good. A case for alabaster orffaments has been 
bought for you. If you don’t want it, write a letter, and the 
purchaser will sell it. And if you have need of anything from 
the country, write to me; for I shall act in a friendly fashion. 
Goodbye.” 


“To Epikrates. When I was staying in Marisa I bought 
some of the slaves of Zaidelos, and of these three, two of whom 
were brothers, ran away as I was entering Egypt, whose names 
and descriptions I have enclosed for you. And it has been 
reported to me that these slaves are with Kollochoutos. You 
would do well in showing all your energy in securing them and 
in handing them over to Straton. If you make any payment to 
those bringing . . . etc.” 


“To Peisistratos. If you are well, it is well. I am well 
myself. Krotos has informed me that Pasikles has written to 
him that the runaway slaves which I bought from Zaidelos in 
Marisa have been reported. I have written therefore ordering 
him to show all possible care in securing them and in handing 
them over to Straton, who is bringing the letter to you. There- 
fore you would do well in reminding him and also in showing 
energy that the slaves may not escape. You will please me by 
writing if you need anything from the country. For I shall 
treat you in a friendly fashion. Goodbye.” 


“To Epainetos. Some slaves of mine happen to have run 
away from me, and they are reported to be in Idumea, and I 
have sent Straton for this purpose. You would do well in tell- 
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ing your son not to interfere with him in the performance of 
his task, in order that he may secure the slaves.” 


“To Ammon. The same. You would do well in writing to 
Dorotheos and Demainetos, that he be not interfered with in 
the performance of his task.” *? 


At the end of the account of pickled fish given out in Pales- 
tine there was a reference to a journey to Marisa, and these five 
letters show us what Zenon did while there. He bought some 
slaves from a certain Zaidelos, who was probably a well-known 
dealer in slaves. ‘Thereafter Zenon passed through Idumea to 
the frontier of Egypt. When he had arrived at this point, three 
of his newly purchased slaves ran away. After his return to 
Alexandria Zenon was informed by a friend or agent named 
Krotos that he had received a letter from Pasikles saying that 
the slaves were reported to be with Kollochoutos and his brother 
Zaidelos, who were demanding one hundred drachmae as the 
price for returning them. Zenon at once set about recovering 
the slaves. He wrote first to Pasikles, asking him to have the 
slaves arrested and to hand them over to Straton, who is the 
bearer of the letter. A second letter to the same effect was 
addressed to Epikrates. Zenon next sent word to Peisistratos to 
help also, and in particular to remind Pasikles of his duty. The 
last two letters were addressed to Epainetos and Ammon, who 
were requested to see that Straton was not interfered with in 
his work. 

Of the persons mentioned in these letters the only ones about 
whom we have information in other documents are Straton and 
Krotos. In Straton we recognize the personal agent whom 
Zenon sent to recover a debt from.Jeddous; and Krotos, who 
informs Zenon that he has received news of the lost slaves from 
Pasikles, is a commercial agent of Zenon or Apollonios, prob- 
ably stationed on the Syrian coast. For a certain Herakleitos in 

a letter to Zenon written in the year 29 says that Krotos is at 
Joppa and eager to eapon certain goods. “ Again his name 
Cp pCa i oU Hio Ul. MIU bid Tacuewy pas ' willClL ls Cea Lidl y 
not iar from Gaza. And, finally, we bave a letter from Krotos 
himself io Zenon about a cargo of oil that has been shipped from 


6 Edgar 59015 verso. “° Edgar 59093. "ST S.I. 803. 
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Syria.5 Pasikles, however, is mentioned only in the document 
under consideration. He appears to have been an agent of Zenon 
regularly stationed at Marisa or in that vicinity.* Zenon 
addressed him very cordially, as he was naturally grateful to 
him for reporting the whereabouts of the lost slaves. Zenon had 
to explain his purchase of slaves and their subsequent loss to 
Hpikrates, who was probably an agent of Zenon at that time 
known. to be in or near Marisa, but who had had no connection 
with the purchase of the slaves from Zaidelos. Zenon urged 
Peisistratos to remind Pasikles of his duty. Thus it would seem 
that Peisistratos was a more trusted agent.  Epainetos and 
Ammon also were probably agents of Zenon operating in Idumea. 
The letters to Epainetos and Ammon show either that Straton 
was likely to be interfered with in his duties by certain lowly 
officials, or else that Zenon was aware of the presence in Idumea 
of persons hostile to his interests. I incline rather to the for- 
mer opinion because one of the persons mentioned as likely to 
interfere with Straton was the son of Epainetos to whom Zenon 
writes. 

The last two documents which I shall attempt to interpret do 
not deal directly with Zenon's activity during his sojourn in 
Syrian lands, but they show that he continued his interests 
there after his departure and inform us about what some of those 
interests were. First there is a letter from Krotos to Zenon 
written in the year 29 in which he complains of the negligence of 
a certain Alexis in eonnection with the shipment of some oil. 
The letter reads as follows: 


Kpóros Zyvovı xaípew. -yíveoke “Adee otfevy eromkora rò ka [và] 
x 7 A E] / ` ^ > f x N ^ 9 ^ 
Tijv madlornv, jv évexvpáaapev rapa rav émirAXevaávrov ext Tod éda[i- 
x A Ae 3 m EA hj 3 4 e m 3 dio 
ov], 7pós rò karakpiÜiv airay, otre yàp Tàpyópiov ppiy drodidweıv 
» ` % x / be ` ` * z x 3 m 
ovre ry|v] wadionyny. doatrws 98 xol rà mpòs @ýpwva tov êk THs 
^ / , , s $ os 3 ^ , ` 
Kvfaías vasrgv Ex[e], mponxard Teyap aùròv éx To) Secpwrnpiov, Kal 
` [4 3 * z 
TÒ vapázay o)k torw êvpavý[s]. 
čppwco. L0, Bavdırod c. 
Verso: 
/ 
[Kpóros] wept masiorns Hs ive- Znveve. 
[xvpac lev rv érurAcvodyrwy 


45 Edgar 59077. 
t F, M. Abel, Revue biblique, 1924, pp. 566-574, has an article on this 
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> N ^ > # x , ^ 
[érè rojo éAaíov, Kal Onpwvos To 
[ex rn]s kvfaías. LKO, Aaiciov 


[ èr] 'AAe£avóp. * 


Krotos wished to prevent certain persons from sailing with a 
cargo of oil without making certain payment, and as security he 
claimed a slave girl. He writes that the ship has sailed and that 
Alexis has given him neither the money nor the slave. Who 
was Alexis? Edgar believes that he was the exporter of the oil. 
This would mean that he had agreed to give to Krotos the value 
of the cargo or a certain percentage of the value, and had offered 
a slave girl as secprity. But the use of the verb éveyvpdbo in the 
aorist is not wholly consistent with this interpretation. To me it 
seems more probable that Alexis was a subordinate of Krotos, 
who, acting for Krotos, had taken from the oil merchants a slave 
girl as security that they would make proper payment. But the 
ship sailed, and Alexis kept either the money or the slave instead 
of giving them to his superior Krotos. The escape of the sailor 
Theron is apparently of secondary importance, but Krotos men- 
tions it to Zenon as further evidence of the negligence of Alexis, 
which he would scarcely do if Alexis were an independent oil 
merehant, and not an agent of his. Alexis was either in league 
with the oil merchants for their mutual profit or else he was 
irying to cheat Krotos to his own advantage alone.** 

The letter of Krotos should be considered in connection with 
the letters from Apollonios to Apollodotos and Hikesios which 
were studied at the beginning of this paper. For all the letters 


inseription in which he shows that there was a colony of Macedonians 
at Marisa. The coins found on this site are of Philadelphos, not earlier, 

* Edgar 59077. I translate the letter thus: “ Krotos to Zenon greet- 
ing. Know that Alexis has done nothing concerning the slave girl, 
whom we took as security from those sailing in charge of the oil, in 
reference to the judgment on them, for he gives us neither the money 
nor the slave girl. And the situation is the same in regard to Theron, 
the sailor from the «ußala. For he has let him go from the prison, and 
he has completely disappeared. Goodbye. Year 29, of Xandikos the 5th 
day." Verso: “Krotos concerning the slave girl whom he took as 
security from those sailing in charge of the oil, and concerning Theron 
from the xvfaía. Year 29 of Daisios the (.?.) day, in Alexandria. 
To Zenon." 

+8 Vincent, Revue biblique, 1920, p. 176, thinks that Alexis was a 
local magistrate. 
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indicate the desire of Apollonios and Zenon to control exports 
from Syria. Apollonios’ letters restricted the export of grain, 
and the letter of Krotos shows that the export of oil from Syria 
was placed under similar control. Oil was a state monopoly in 
Egypt, and no one was permitted to import foreign oil for sale. 
Syrian and foreign oil could be imported for private use, but a 
25 per cent. tax was levied upon it either at Pelusium or at 
Alexandria. The Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphos dis- 
tinguish between Syrian and foreign oil, the foreign oil being 
olive oil, and the Syrian, sesame.*® The restrictions placed upon 
the importation of oil into Egypt cause one to speculate as to 
whether the business of Krotos and Zenon wasealtogether reputa- 
ble. Is the oil mentioned in Krotos’ letter being exported to 
Egypt, and if so, is it for sale or for private use? To these ques- 
tions no sure answer can be given. 

Let us now turn to a letter from Herakleitos to Zenon which 
shows that a similar restriction was put upon the export of 
slaves from Syria. This letter,°° which is rather long and deals 
with a number of subjects, may be translated thus: 


“ Herakleitos to Zenon greeting. If you are well and your 
other affairs are as they should be, it would be as I wish. I am 
well myself, and keep you constantly in mind at all times. About 
the pony, I asked Nikanor to exchange it for me. But since he 
did not ‚consent, I was compelled to buy a horse for 800 
drachmae, and to brand it. The horse from you has been 
destroyed (i. e., died) and (from this point on I use the trans- 
lation of Edgar) Apollophanes has also arrived in Syria and on 
our expedition to Massyas we have met him in Sidon and told 
him that Krotos is waiting in Joppa for an opportunity of 
exporting . . . and mattresses. He replied that he could not 
sail there at present, for he had been ordered by Dionysodoros to 
bring his baggage to Herakleia. He informed us too that those 
at home were all well. And Menekles of Tyre, he said, had 
brought some slaves and merchandise from Gaza to Tyre and 
landed them in Tyre for transshipment without notifying the 
Customs officers and without having a permit to export the 


* Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphos, edited by B. P. Grenfell, 
Oxford, 1896, Column §2, and note on this column. 
5° Edgar 59093. 
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slaves, and on learning this they had taken them from him. 
So Apollophanes coming to the aid of Menekles declared that the 
slaves and the merchandise were yours, and Menekles was obliged 
to back him up (this is the end of Edgar’s part of the transla- 
tion). I have written to you therefore that you may order 
Apollophanes not to declare anything in your name except if it 
seems useful to you. Know that I suffered many ills and have 
with difficulty been enrolled in the month Daisios, of the year 
29. For Nikanor has treated me as he would an enemy. You 
would do well in being careful of our health. Goodbye.” Verso: 
“of Herakleitos. To Zenon.” 


For us the principal interest of this letter lies in the informa- 
tion which it give about the regulations governing the export 
of slaves from Syria. But Herakleitos, the writer, had other 
interests more closely at heart. He complained to Zenon that 
Nikanor had refused to give him a horse in exchange for a pony, 
and that he had treated him as he would an enemy. Who was 
Herakleitos, and who was Nikanor, and how were they related 
to each other and to Zenon?  Nikanor is probably to be identi- 
fied with Nikanor, the author of a letter to Zenon and Kriton 
in which he says that he is sending a cargo of wine, venison, and 
other food stuffs to Memphis for Apollonios. In this same letter 
he mentions wines sent from Apollonios estate at Bethanath by 
Melas." Nikanor was either the manager of another estate of 
Apollonios or else an official very anxious to court his favor. 
His name appears in a letter from Herakleitos to Zoilos of the 
year 28, in which he writes that Nikanor has promised that he 
shall not be without a horse. In the letter Herakleitos says 
that he, Herakleitos, has recently been in Ptolemais, which gives 
us an idea of the region in which Nikanor was stationed. But 
Herakleitos does not seem to have been stationed in one place, 
for he appears both in Ptolemais and in Sidon and says that 
he had planned a journey to Massyas. This suggests that his 
commission was of a general nature. It appears that Nikanor 
was his superior in the service of Apollonios, but we cannot be 
sure of it. Near the end of his letter to Zenon Herakleitos says 
that with great difficulty in the year 29 he finally received a cer- 
tain appointment. Unfortunately, we have no means of judg- 


91 p. S. I. 594. sa P, S. I. 495. 
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ing what this appointment was, but it would seem that Nikanor 
tried to block his way." 

Herakleitos, after his complaint about Nikanor in the matter 
of the horse, informs Zenon that Apollophanes has arrived in 
Syria, and that he has met him in Sidon. Herakleitos imme- 
diately told Apollophanes that Krotos was at Joppa waiting for 
an opportunity to export some goods. Apollophanes replied that 
he could not go to Joppa at the moment, for he was under 
orders from Dionysodoros to sail to Herakleia. We cannot tell 
whether Apollophanes was under official orders from Dionyso- 
doros or whether it was a private matter of business, because we 
have insufficient knowledge of Dionysodoros and Apollophanes.®* 
Apollophanes then told Herakleitos that certain slaves and mer- 
chandise had been taken by the Customs officials at Tyre from a 
certain Menekles, who had landed them there from Gaza for 
transshipment without notifying the Customs officials or secur- 
ing a permit to export the slaves. Apollophanes immediately 
declared that the slaves and merchandise belonged to Zenon, in 
this way evidently recovering them. Menekles supported Apollo- 
phanes in this declaration.  Krotos was impressed with the 
danger of such unauthorized declarations and reported the whole 
affair to Zenon. We see that the export of slaves was placed 
under certain restrietions, and it may be that Zenon by an offi- 
cial order from Apollonios was freed from these restrictions. 
But it is more probable, if we may judge from Krotos’ anxiety 
that there shall be no more declarations in Zenon’s name, that 
Apollophanes and Menekles used Zenon’s name without due 
authority. Apollophanes knew that the Customs officials were 
aware of Zenon’s responsible position in the court of Apollonios 
and that they would respect a declaration made in his name. 


53 Nikanor and Herakleitos are probably not to be identified with the 
men of those names who appear in the contract for the sale of Sphragis 
(Edgar 59003). These men are comparatively obscure, and it is not 
likely that the Nikanor who belonged to the retinue of Toubias would 
be sending gifts directly to Apollonios or be in a position to block the 
advance of an agent of Apollonios. 

54 Dionysodoros seems to have no connection with Dionysodoros the 
eyAoyıoras of Edgar 59263, and Vincent’s conjecture (Revue biblique, 
1920, p. 181) that Apollophanes was the governor of the Sidonian colony 
at Maresa is unconvincing. Apollophanes may have been in the service 
of Kriton, the orovdpxyys; cf. Edgar 59025. 
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But Krotos feared that such an unauthorized declaration might 
harm Zenon’s high standing in Apollonios’ service. The docu- 
ment shows how great were the advantages to be derived from 
holding a high position in the service of Apollonios.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In this article I have not attempted to cite all the papyri of 
the Zenon collection which concern Syria and Palestine, but only 
those which materially contribute to our knowledge of Zenon’s 
activity there during the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh years 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphos, and which testify to his 
continued interest in the affairs of these lands after his return 
to Egypt. Among the documents which we have considered are 
letters addressed to Zenon and letters from other members of 
the court of Apollonios employed in Syria to each other, and 
also records of supplies secured and expended by parties travel- 
ing in Syria and Palestine. All these letters and records were 
handed over to Zenon because he was a man fully conversant 
with the affairs of Apollonios in those provinces as a result of 
his extended travels. 

One of the first impressions that we get from a study of these 
documents is that Zenon had the foremost position in the admin- 
istration of Apollonios’ business enterprises in Syrian lands. 
One proof of this is that Apollonios sometimes gave instructions 
to other agents through Zenon and told Zenon where to place 
certain men, and a second is that the agents of Apollonios in 
Syria were in the habit of referring their difficulties and admin- 
istrative problems to Zenon for settlement. For example, Apol- 
lonios apparently gave his orders to Apollodotos and Hikesios 
about the regulations governing the export of grain through 
Zenon, and it was he who assigned to Nikomachos and Zoilos 
their positions on a coasting vessel, and finally it was to Zenon 
that Krotos applied for help when he was embarrassed by the 
hostility of Nikanor. These illustrations show that Zenon’s posi- 
tion was a high one, and also that his duties were of a general 
nature, which makes it difficult for us to discover what the pri- 


55 For another reference to the export or import of slaves see P. S. I. 
648, a very fragmentary letter to Zenon containing the phrase rà cwpdaria 
amd Zuplas. 
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mary object of his mission to Syria was. Did Apollonios send . 
him to supervise and control the export of grain, to purchase 
slaves, to secure horses, to investigate the system of taxation, or 
to supervise the Ptolemaic military establishment in Syria and 
Palestine, or were all these motives combined? While we cannot 
give a definite answer to this question, we may safely assume 
that some, at least, of these purposes must have been present in 
the mind of Apollonios when he despatched Zenon to Syria. 
‘Zenon probably did not limit himself to carrying out the definite 
commissions of Apollonios, but followed the lines suggested to 
him by the circumstances by which he found himself surrounded. 

On his arrival in Syria Zenon gave to Apollodotes and 
Hikesios their instructions from Apollonios to demand payment 
or at least the security for future payment from merchants ex- 
porting grain. At the same time Apollonios doubtless told 
Zenon to see that his orders were carried out. Perhaps he in- 
structed Zenon to see that no grain from his estates in Palestine 
was taken overland for sale in other parts of Syria and Palestine 
without a proper record. Apollonios naturally feared that his 
tenants might try to take advantage of his great distance from 
them by selling his grain for their own profit. Of course this 
statement is conjectural and is based on an assumption, however 
reasonable, that the grain mentioned in his letters to Hikesios 
and Apollodotos was the property of Apollonios. About this 
time Zenon may have placed Nikomachos and Zoilos on a vessel 
engaged in commerce on the Syrian coast, but this surely cannot 
have been a typical commission of Apollonios to Zenon, for 
Apollonios would naturally conduct such business through 
Kriton, the commander of his commercial fleet.’® 

Zenon received his instructions for Nikomachos and Zoilos at 
the close of the year 260 B. C., and the next definitely dated 
document that we have is the contract for the sale of Sphragis 
by Nikanor to Zenon. This sale took place about five months 
later in the land of Ammon. We do not know where Zenon 
spent the intervening months or what he was doing. Perhaps 
he was investigating the management of Apollonios’ estates at 
Bethanath and elsewhere, or buying slaves and horses. But in 
the month Xandikos of the year 27 Zenon was at Birta in, 


55 See ‘A Large Estate,’ pp. 32 and 33 for a discussion of Kriton. 
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Ammanitis, which immediately causes us to wonder what his 
motive was in visiting such a remote region. The purchase of 
slaves can scarcely have been his sole, or even his principal, 
purpose in going to Ammanitis, for surely he could have pur- 
chased suitable slaves without making such a long journey. I 
suggest that his main concern was to inspect Toubias’ adminis- 
tration of this district, and so far as possible to establish and 
further good relations between him and Apollonios. That his 
mission bore good fruit is proved by the generous gifts sent two 
years later by Toubias to Apollonios and to Ptolemy. Moreover 
klerouchot were settled near Birta, and it was important for 
Apollonios to discover the disposition of thelr commander, 
Toubias, to the rule of Ptolemy. At the same time Zenon may 
have taken the opportunity to form an idea of the wealth of this 
region, which would enable him to advise Apollonios of the size 
of the taxes which this region could reasonably be expected to 
pay to Ptolemy. Also Zenon may have discovered then, if he 
did not know it before, that Ammanitis was the mother of fine 
horses and onagers. 

When he had satisfied himself of the fidelity of Toubias, Zenon 
probably returned to the more populous parts of Syria and 
Palestine nearer the coast. It was about this time that he de- 
spatched his coachman Herakleides to secure horses and onagers 
in various parts of the country and especially in Ammanitis. 
During the next few months Zenon appears to have made ex- 
tended journeys through the country, if we may judge from the 
large number of accounts of the supplies used by parties travel- 
ling in Syria and Palestine which refer to this year. We have 
no information about the purpose of these journeys, but they 
were probably systematic tours of inspection. Zenon may have 
purchased slaves and horses, but his principal task was probably 
to investigate the administration of the country. One of the 
accounts that belongs to this period mentions supplies given out 
to members of a garrison, which supports my belief that Zenon 
was interested in the welfare of the soldiers sent to Palestine and 
Syria from Egypt. Another record mentions the fact that flour 
was obtained at Bethanath, which suggests that Zenon may have 
been visiting all of the estates of Apollonios, for one of his estates 
was situated there. 
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Perhaps it was on one of these journeys that Zenon passed 
through the village where Jeddous lived. Zenon apparently did 
some service to this man, for in the spring of 258 B. C. he sent 
his agent Straton to recover a debt from Jeddous. I reject the 
theory, suggested by Vincent, that Zenon was trying to collect 
taxes from Jeddous that were overdue. For if Jeddous had 
failed to pay his taxes, it-would not have been Zenon’s job to 
collect them, but rather that of the person who had undertaken 
to raise the taxes of the district wherein Jeddous resided. I 
believe that the transaction between Jeddous and Zenon was of 
a private character, and the help which Oryas and Alexandros 
gave to Straton in his efforts to recover the debt shows that 
Zenon had considerable influence with the lotal officials. 

It was probably only a short time after his effort to recover 
this debt from Jeddous that Zenon returned to Alexandria. On 
the way he passed through Idumea, stopping at Marisa, where 
he bought some slaves from a certain Zaidelos. Some of these 
slaves escaped before Zenon reached the frontier of Egypt, but 
he made strenuous efforts to recover them, writing to many of 
his agents in Idumea. From this brief survey one sees that 
Zenon was in Syria and Palestine from the end of 260 till the 
late spring of 258 B. C., but we cannot be sure that during this. 
period he was there continuously, for he may have made one or 
more journeys back to Egypt, although there is no record to 
suggest that he did. 

After his return to Egypt Zenon maintained his lively inter- 
est in various business enterprises in Syria and Palestine and 
kept in close touch with the agents of Apollonios stationed there. 
These agents reported their activity to Zenon and in case of 
friction with other agents referred their difficulties to Zenon for 
settlement. A case in point is the letter of Herakleitos to Zenon - 
in which he complained that Nikanor was treating him badly. 
But the most important fact that we learn from the letters of 
these commercial agents to Zenon is that he is concerned with 
the export of oil, slaves, mattresses, and other merchandise from 
Syria. Knowing, as we do, that the importation of oil into 
Egypt for the purpose of selling it was prohibited and that 
restrictions were put upon the importation of slaves, we wonder 
whether the business of Zenon was strictly within the law. But, 
since we have no proof that Apollonios and Zenon intended to 
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sell the imported oil and because we may suspect that Apollonios 
was exempt from the limitations ordinarily placed upon the 
import of slaves, it is not necessary for us to conclude that 
Zenon’s business in Syria was dishonest and illegal. However, 
in circumventing the customs officials on the Syrian coast, Zenon 
and his agents do seem to have made too free use of his high 
position in the service of Apollonios. 


GEORGE McLean HARPER, JR. 
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GREEK FISH NAMES 
Parr II* 


3.01. aidoiov Gaddootov ‘a sea-animal, perhaps pennatula,’ 
Nic. ap. Ath., named from its shape: iai8oiov ‘pudenda,’ aidoios 
“regarded with awe; bashful,’ aidéoua: ‘be ashamed; stand in 
awe of,’ aióós ‘shame; reverence, respect,’ etc. 


3.02. aierds, Att. áerós “an eagle: a kind of ray, of the class 
o¢daxos, Arist. H. A., named from its resemblance to an eagle 
with outspread wings, as in NE. eagle-ray ‘ Myliobatis aquila.’ 

9.03 äpaxrn, dpayyys ‘a spider: (named from its resemblance 
in shape) a sea-fish,’ Lat. aräneus ‘a spidef: a sea-fish, Draco 
trachinus, Plin. 

9.04 dornp ‘a star: a star-fish,” Arist. H. A., àerépwv ‘a 
kind of spider, named from its shape (body with radiating 
legs), Lat. stella ‘star: star-fish, Plin. 

3.05. dorpaßnAos (not twisted, straight) ‘a kind of shell, 
Agias et Dercyl. ap. Ath.: orpaßnAos ‘a twisted or wreathed 
creature, a snail,’ orpaßös, orpeßAös * twisted,’ orpdPiros * & twist 
or turn: a kind of sea-snail; a top; the cone of the fir or pine; 
a whirlpool, whirlwind, orpéuBos ‘a top; whirlwind; a spiral 
snail-shell, a snail, a shell used as a trumpet.’ 

3.06. | a$Aós “any hollow body: tube, groove, flute; a fish, also 
called cofir; aidwwds (hollow-eyed or dish-faced) ‘a kind of 
fish,’ Opp., aiAwzías ‘a fish, perhaps a kind of mackerel,’ Arist. 
H. A. 

3.07. Barpaxos, lon. Babpaxos ‘frog; the frog of a horses 
hoof; a disease of the tongue, esp. in children, called in Latin 
gana; (in reference to the filaments attached to the head) a fish 
of the eéAaxos kind, Lophius piscatorius (or barbatus), also 
called d\evs,’ Arist. H. A, Similarly Lat. räna “frog; frogfish, 
angler’; NE. frogfish, fishing-frog, angler * Lophius piscatorius, 
a fish with cephalic spines modified for attracting other fishes, 
or resembling a fishing-pole and line with bait.’ 

The Greek word may be a common compound of *bat(h)- 
* pad? and *uragho- ‘spiny, prickly.’ For the first part compare 


* For Part I, see Vol. XLVIII, pp. 297-325. 
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ON. padda ‘frog, toad, NIcel. ‘toad; beetle” ME. padde, pad- 
dok * frog or toad MDu., Du. padde ‘ toad,’ identical with NE. 
pad, earlier padde ‘a soft cushion or stuffed part to relieve pres- 
sure, vb. “stuff, wad, with which compare Russ. botét ‘ dick, 
fett werden, botely7 ‘ beleibt, dick, fett, feist,’ Lat. bassus ' eras- 
sus, pinguis, obesus.’ For the second part compare Gr. fdxıs 
“the lower part of the back, chine; the spine or backbone; the 
sharp projeetion on the middle of the shoulder-blade; the outer 
edge of the tendrils of the polypus,’ fayds, Ion. fnxös * thorn-bush, 
briar; twig, branch,’ Ir. frace ‘ needle, Lith. razas ‘a dry leaf- 
less twig; stub of a broom; tine of a fork’ (cf. Boisacq 837 
with lit.) : Lat. rang (*uräksnä * pnyxodys, thorny, rough, warty °) 
‘ frog,’ 

8.08. BovyAwocos * ox-tongue, a boragineous plant; a fish, the 
sole,’ named from its shape as in Lat. lingulaca. 

3.09. Bpaxvrebakos ‘ short-head, a fish,’ Xenoer. Aquat. 


9.10. yadén, ~7 ‘an animal of the weasel-kind: a small fish,’ 
Ael. N. A., named from its slender shape (as in Lat. mustéla, 
NE. weasel-fish), yadedrns “the sword-fish, &$ías, Polyb. also 
from its shape. Cf. No. 4.17. 

3.11. yépavos ‘a crane; a crane for lifting weights; (6) a 
fish, Ael. N. A., named from some resemblance to a crane’s 
bill,’ yepanıov * geranium, crane’s bill? Lat. grus ferane; batter- 
ing-ram,’ ete. 

3.12. ypaia, ypais ‘an old woman; scum on boiled milk; 
(incrustation) a sea-crab,’ supposed to be related to yépov “old 
man’ (cf. Boisacq). Perhaps rather from *gräuo- ‘draw to- 
gether, wrinkle’: OHG. crawil, crouwil * Gabel mit hakenför- 
migen Spitzen; Klaue, Kralle? ete. For meaning compare 
Swed dial. krabbe ‘ Haken zum Suchen im Wasser’: ON. krabbe, 
OE. crabbe ‘crab, OHG. krebiz * Krebs,’ ypawaios f crab.’ 

9.18. óva, Ion. Soivaé, Dor. 86va£ ‘ reed, shaft; a shepherd’s 
pipe (cipry€): a kind of fish, coà; named from its hollow 
shell. 

3.14. édXedevy ‘a kind of polyp, Arist. H. A., named from 
its curling feelers, from *ueled- ‘roll, twist’: ON. velta ‘roll,’ 
Goth. waltjan ‘sich wülzen, ete. Or from the primitive root 
*uel- and the suffix as in Gr. rpxe8dy, dxnyeddv, dayedarva, ete. 
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Compare *uelik- in Gr. &ıkes ‘twists, convolutions; tendrils; 
curls; feelers of the polyp,’ and for meaning öorAıy& ‘ anything 
curled: feeler of the polyp, ßöorpuxos ‘a curl, lock of hair; 
anything twisted, Boorpöxıov ‘tendril; feeler of the polyp,’ 
mAoxuot “locks, braids of hair: tendrils of the polyp.’ 

3.15. Zöyawa ‘perhaps the hammer-headed shark, Epich., 
from the resemblance of the head to a yoke: £vyóv, Lat. jugum, 
etc. 

3.16. f@ddvrov (animal-plant) ‘a zoophyte, the lowest of the 
animal tribe such as polypi, Arist. H. A., so called from the 
branching feelers. 

8.17. iepa£&, Epic-Ion. ioné ‘hawk, falcon ;*a kind of sea-fish,’ 
Epich., probably named from the resemblance of the fish’s head 
to the hawk’s beak. This word is referred to lepós, Dor. siapos 
‘agile, alert? Perhaps, however, it is rather from the meaning 
* curved, hooked’: Ir. fiar * schief,’ Welsh gwyr * recurvus, limus,’ 
OE. wir ‘wire’ OHG. wiara ‘ gold or silver wire? Or the two 
groups of words may well be related. 

3.18. mwovpos (horse-tailed ‘sea-fish, Coryphaena hippurus; 
Epich., Arist. H. A. (Lat. hippürus). 

3.19. xkalaudpıov ‘a reed-case, pen case; (reed, pen) a kind 
of cuttle-fish, pen-fish, calamary, Geop., possibly named from 
its pen-shaped internal skeleton or cuttle-bone: «dAapos “reed, 
reed-pen, arrow, stalk.’ Or the primary meaning may be “ink- 
stand,’ in view of the inky fluid ejected, as indicated by NGr. 
kodapdpt * inkstand,’ x. OaAdcouov * inkfish; It. calamajo inkstand, 
inkfish,’ Sp., Pg. calamar ‘inkfish, calamary,’ ete. 

8.20. xappapis, -ios (Gal.), xdppapos ‘a kind of lobster,’ 
Epich. and Sophron. ap Ath., Dor. xaupápos (kapdpovs MS): ras 
épvÜpàs kapíóas Hes. (Lat. cammarus, gammarus), ON. humarr 
‘lobster,’ supposed to be named from its arched shell or as being 
covered. Cf. Boisaeq 403 with lit. Or cf. No. 1.36. If these 
words are from the primary meaning ‘bent, curved,’ it was 
probably in reference to the hooked claws. Compare fatBooxedys 
* crook-legged,’ of the xdyoupos Anth. P. 6, 196, AofoRdpov * going 
sideways or walking crooked, like the crab, Hesych. 

9.91. xīpvé ‘a herald, messenger; (in reference to the herald’s 
staff) a kind of shell-fish with a wreathed shell, Arist. H. A., 
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Kknpuktov * a herald’s wand, often with two serpents wound around 
it; a shell-fish? 

3.22. xidapos ‘breast, chest; a kind of turbot, sacred to 
Apollo’ (Lat. citharus ‘a fish of the sole kind’): xıfapa ‘lyre’? 
Here also xıdapwöos ‘one who plays and sings to the cithara, 
harper; a fish, found in the Red Sea,’ Ael. N. A. 


3.23. xoyxn ‘a muscle or cockle; muscle-shell; any shell-like 
bone or cavity of the body; a measure for liquids,’ dim. koyxtov, 
-dpiov, kóyxos ‘a muscle; liquid measure; shell-like bone; upper 
part of the skull, xoyyvAy, -vArov ‘muscle, bivalve shell, purple- 
fish,’ ete. (Lat. concha, conchula, etc.), Skt. cankhá-h * a muscle; 
the temple, temple bone, Lett. senze ‘a muscle, base *ko(n)qh- 
“bend, curve’ also in Gr. xóxAos ‘a shell-fish with a spiral shell; 
a bivalve shell-fish; koyAias ‘a snail; anything twisted; a spiral 
staircase, koxAfov, -tdiov ‘a little snail; a spiral,’ coyArdpiov ‘a 
spoon? (Lat. coclea, coclear, etc.), Skt. gäkhnä ‘ Ast, Zweig, 
NN Pers. Sax ‘ Ast, Zweig, Horn, Geweih, Lith. szäka * Ast, Zweig 
von einem Baum, von einem Strom, vom Hirschgeweih; auch 
von Forken, Gabeln; szäke ‘Gabel, Forke, szaknis ‘ Wurzel? 
(cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 307). On Lat. congius and the above 
cf. Walde and Boisacg. 

3.24. xöAAovpos “name of an unknown fish,’ Marc. Sidet. 22 
(tuft-tail?) : kóAAos, káAAatov “a cock’s comb; the tail feathers.’ 

9.90. Kopvdatva “a fish, tarmoupos, Dorio ap. Ath., Kopudaia. ‘a 
tuft on the crown of the head,’ xopudy * head, top, peak,’ köpubos 
‘a small (crested) bird, xdpus, -vfos ‘helmet; head,’ xépufos ‘a 
crested bird, rpoxiXos,’ kopvüós “the crested or tufted lark, ete. 

9.96. xpaßufos ‘a kind of shell-fish? Epich., probably named 
from its wrinkled shell: ÖE. ge-hrumpen ‘ wrinkled” OHG. 
hrimfan * contract, wrinkle,” MLG. rimpen ‘ rümpfen, runzeln; 
Lith. kremblys ‘a kind of edible mushroom, Gr. xpdpBos ‘ dry, 
shriveled,’ xpduBy “a cabbage,’ and without the nasal: ON. her- 
pask * contract, shrink,’ Russ. koröbıtı ‘ krumm ziehen, krümmen, 
biegen” For meaning compare NE. shrimp ‘a little wrinkled 
person, a manikin; a salt-water crustacean, Crangon vulgaris’: 
shrimp ‘ contract, shrink” MDu. schrimpen, MHG. schrimpfen, 
NHG. schrumpfen ‘ shrivel, wrinkle’ from *sgre(m)b- ‘ con- 
tract, shrink, shrivel.’ 
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3.97. Hom. Aeyeós, Ion. Aayds, Att. Aayós Share; a bird 
with rough feathered feet; a kind of fish,’ Epich., ó daAarrıos A. 
* the sea-hare, a fish,’ Plut., probably named from .a resemblance 
of the fins to the hare’s feet, as in the name of birds: Aayézovs 
* xough-footed like a hare: a bird, apparently of the grouse kind; 
a downy plant, hare’s-foot trefoil, Aaywdias ‘a bird with feath- 
ered feet.’ 


3.28. Aerds ‘limpet, patella,’ not named “from its clinging 
to the rock,” as explained in Liddell and Scott (cf. also Boisacq 
8. v.), but because it was thought of as a scale or thin plate that 
peels off, whence Aerdory ‘a limpet-shaped drinking-cup, prob- 
ably derived from. Aerds in the original sense “scale, thin plate, 
Schale’: Aémos ‘ scale, bark or rind, husk,’ Aowds ‘a flat earthen 
vessel, a flat dish or plate: an oyster (Luc. Asin. 47); a variant 
reading for Aerds,’ Theophr. ib. 4, 6, 7, Aowddiov ‘an oyster,’ 
Aémos, Aowds ‘shell, husk, bark, Aoris, Aeris “scale, bark, rind,’ 
Aémas ‘a bare rock’ (as being rough and scaly), Aempós ' rough, 
scaly,’ Aempàs werpa ‘rough rock, Theocr. 1, 40, Aempás “rock, 
Opp., Aéro ‘strip off, peel,’ ete. 

3.29. AGoxépados ‘ stonehead, epithet of the fish xpeuvs,’ Arist. 
Fr. 278, H. A. 8, 19,.5. 


3.80. Apa “a lyre; a sea-fish, perhaps Trigla lyra? Arist. 
H. A., named from its shape as in No. 3.22. 

3.31. *yvords (hollowed out, hollow), Lat. mystus ‘a species 
of fish, Plin. 32,11: Gr. kvoriAn ‘a piece of bread hollowed 
out as a spoon,’ wiorpov ‘spoon; a measure, Lat. mutilus, ON. 
mop * Schabsel, Schrot,’ má (*mawén) ‘abschaben’? 


3.32. paia 'foster-mother, nurse; grandmother: (with the 
idea of something shriveled?) a large crab,’ Arist. H. A. Com- 
pare NE. granddaddy longlegs, a child's name for the spider. 

8.88.  uiéov * yeAóv?: No. 5.22. 

9.84. ots “Adpodirys ‘a kind of shell-fish? Antig. Car. ap. 
Ath. 88 A, ots ÜaAácowv ‘a shell-fish, Arist. H. A. 4, 4, 26, 
named from the resemblance of the shell to the ear. 

8.35. ddfadrpes “eye: (from its large staring eyes) a kind of, 
fish,’ Oribas., 66@aA las ‘a kind of eagle (sharpeye); a kind of 
fish (walleye), Plaut. Captiv. 4,2, 71. Similarly NE. walleye 
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“an eye in a condition in which it presents little or no color; 
a large staring eye, as of some fishes: a wall-eyed fish.’ 


3.36. dus ‘serpent, snake: (from its thin elongated shape) 
a kind of fish,’ ddeidiov ‘a kind of fish? (Lat. ophidion ‘a fish 
like the conger’). . 

9.97. wäyoupos (crust-tail) ‘a kind of crab, Ar. Eq., Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. pagürus ‘a kind of crab-fish, Plin. 9,31; Pall. 
1,35): ayos (a solidifying, incrustation) ‘scum on the sur- 
face of liquids; salt incrustation,’ &rimayos ‘a congealed or hard- 
ened crust on the top of a thing; scum,’ máyws “solid, firm,’ 
and oöpa ‘ tail.’ 

3.38. aredls, dos “a species of limpet,’ Schol. Opp. H. 1, 
188: wareAAa (from Lat. patella?) ‘a flat dish, dim. wareAAıov, 
marayn (Lat. patina) ‘a kind of flat dish,” with -a- from -e-: 
méraAos “ outspread, broad, flat,’ séraAov f leaf, weravvum, * spread 
out,’ Lat. pateo, ete., on which cf. Boisaeq and Walde. 


3.89. aédrns ‘the Nile-fish «opakivos salted,’ Diphil. Siphn. 
ap. Ath. 121 B: wéAry ‘a small light shield? Cf. No. 3.43. 


9.40. saevraddxrudos * with five fingers or toes: a pentadactyl, 
a kind of shell-fish? Plin. 32, 11, 53. 

9.41. wíügxos, Dor. -äkos ‘an ape; a kind of eéAaxos, ing, 
m(Üovy ‘ape? The ape is supposed to be named here from its 
ugliness (Lat. foedus), and in xalas (No. 2.18), ironically, 
as a beauty (kdAAos). But the ape is more naturally named 
from its bent-in or flat nose, as in No. 3.51. The above words 
may therefore be referred to a base *bhidh- ‘bend, curve? The 
term wißnxos ("bhidhägo- ‘bent, curved’) could equally well 
describe the flat-nosed Simia and the plagiostomous Selache 
(oeAaxos). From the same base come words for “round vessel’: 
Hom. widos ‘a wine-jar; (Arist. Mund.) a meteor, sápwv ‘a 
keg,” lon. mıdarvn, Att. dıdarım f wine-jar; drinking-cup,’ Lat. 
fidelia “an earthen pot, ON. biða ‘ Milchkübel) Norw. bide 
* Butterfass,” bidne ‘ Gefüss, perhaps also ON. beit, OE. bat 
‘boat,’ with -i- from pre-Germ. -dhn-. Probably from a root 
*bhei- “press (in, down), bend? in Gr. diddy “a broad, flat, 
. Shallow cup or bowl; a cinerary vase, urn; sunken work in a 
ceiling? (cf. Prellwitz s. v.). 


9.42. miv(v)ņ, mivva (viva Gram.) ‘Pinna marina, a kind of 
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muscle which fixes itself to the bottom of the sea by silken 
threads, from *pinud: Lat. pinna ‘fin; pinnacle,’ bi-pinnis 
* two-edged ; a battle-ax,’ OE. finn ‘fin’ (*pinuo-), MLG. vinne 
* Flossfeder des Fischfisches; auch vom Drachen, OSwed. fina 
* Flosse? Norw. dial. finn ' Borstengras, ete. (cf. Fick ITT‘, 
240), OE. finta ‘tail’ *pin-don-: lr. ind | Spitze, Ende, root 
*pei- ‘pointed, sharp, also in Skt. piccham * tail-feather, Czech 
pisk * pin-feather?: Lat. piscis, Goth. fisks ‘fish, ete. (Zubaty, 
KZ. 81, 13). 

9.43. mAdra£ ‘ Alexandrian name of the fish kopaktvos, Ath. 
309 A, rAaravorns ‘an unknown fish of the Ganges,’ Plin. 9, 17, 
mAatioraxos ‘a large species of the fish pvAA@s,’ Dorio ap. Ath. 
118 C, “also for carépdys,” Parm. ib. 308 F, Lat. platessa (from 
the Greek) 'flat-fish, plaice’: Gr. màarúós ‘ wide, broad,’ mAdrm 
‘a flat or broad surface, wAdros ‘ breadth; the flat of the tail 
in fish,’ from the base *pelä- * flat, broad,’ also in MHG. vluoder 
* Flunder, Swed. flundra, NE. flounder; OH. flöc, ON. flóki 
‘flounder? OHG. flah * flat,’ etc. 

Some of the above, together with «éXrgs (No. 3.39), may 
have been named from being salted: wAarós * dApupds, salt, salty,’ 
Skt. patuh ‘sharp, keen,’ patati * burst, split, ete. (cf. Boisaeq 
792 with lit.), with which compare Gr. méàrn" ööpv, ákóvriov Hes., 
Adyxn Suid., ‘shaft, pole? Xen., and the root *pele- in Gr. 
meiervs ‘ax,’ wéAda* Abos Hes., etc. Cf. No. 1.59. 


3.44. woAdrovs ‘many-footed: a sea-polyp’ (Lat. polypus), 
modvrodtvy ‘a small kind of polyp, Ath. 318 E, roAumödıor “a 
little polyp.’ 

8.45. rifaypıs “name of the crab which extracts the mrúyes 
of the oyster from its shell,’ Zonar. This sounds like a popular 
etymology. The word probably means ‘catch-claw’: ariés ‘a 
folding, fold’ (mrioow * fold, double up’) and dypa ‘a catching,’ 
Cf. No. 6.01. 

3.46. fóuBos ‘a whirling motion; a spinning-top or wheel; 
a rhomb: a species of fish, of which the turbot and brill are 
varieties, so called from its rhomb-like shape? (Lat. rhombus 
‘a flat-fish, turbot’), BéuBo “turn round dnd round, roll about,’ 
MLG. wrimpen * verziehen, rümpfen,’ wrempich * verdreht, ent- 
stellt,’ etc. 
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3.47. odday€ Gadacola (sea-trumpet) ‘a conch, elsewhere 
called otpopBos.’ 

8.48. odxovros ‘some kind of fish,’ Geop. 20, 7, 1, perhaps a 
term descriptive of its general appearance, derived from od« (x)os 

“a, course cloth of hair, esp. of goats hair; a coarse beard; 
sack, bag." 


8.49. odvdadov ‘a wooden sole, sandal: a flat fish, like the 
sole or turbot,’ also oavdaA:ıov, identified by Hesych. with wyrra, 
but distinguished from it by Aleiphro 1,7. For meaning com- 
pare Lat. solea ‘a sandal: a fish, the sole.’ 


8.50. oiAovpos “a river fish, probably the sheat-fish ’ (Lat. 
silirus), named ffom its rounded tail, according to Solmsen, 
IF. XXX, 9ff., from "ods (Lat. silus “having a turned-up 
nose, N snub-nosed ’)-+- oùpd ‘tail? The first part of 
the word is closely related to 3iAnvés (Snubnose) ‘ Silenus, 
cíAAos ‘jeering, satire, ete. which Solmsen refers to a base 
*sudi-. These should rather be referred to a base *Zuer- * swing, 
sway, roll, turn, bend’: Gr. dydowAos (rolled up) “having 
rolled-up hair, topknotted ? avdeıAAov * topknot, tuft; the hair on 
the head of a lion; on the forehead of Parthians; as a slave’s 
mask in comedy’: Lat. pilleus, pillewm ‘a conical felt cap, 
made to fit close, worn at Rome at shows, pilleätus ‘ covered 
with the pileus; Parthi pilleäti ‘the bonneted (topknotted) 
Parthians, pila (*twilà) “ball, globe, ballot, stuffed effigy,’ Gr. 
ciÀÀAos (a turning up, i. e. the nose) ‘jeering, satire, ofAAvBos 
‘tuft, bob; parchment label,’ oikös ‘bent, inclined (up, down, 
in, out): steep; bent in, hollow, concave; flat-nosed,’ cipds 
(*tuiros ‘bent in, hollow? ) ‘a pit, esp. for Tum corn in; a 
pitfall, odds * bent, crippled; blinking, purblind [ows: api 
Hes.]; bent in, hollow, hungry, oidwv “an empty or hollow 
body; reed, tube, siphon,’ Lat. tibia’ pipe, flute; tibia? with 
loss of u by dissimilation, etc. Cf. Class. Phil. XIV, 252 ff., 
262, 269 £. 


3.51. otnos ‘a kind of tunny, named either from the round- 
ing shape of.the body, which is deepest about the middle, whence 
it tapers rapidly to a slender caudal peduncle; or from the shape 
of the caudal fin, which is very short, with upper and under lobes 
extending high and low: oiyés ‘bent up, down, in, out, otuóo 
* bend in or upwards; turn up the nose, sneer,’ otpdérys f snubbi- 
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ness; hollowness, flatness; upturning’ (of the tusks of a wild 
boar, Xen. Cyn. 10, 13), whence Lat. simus 'flat-nosed (of 
dolphins), simia, simius, ‘an ape.’ 

3.59. oxéyBpos ‘generic name for the 6óvvos and mnAapös, 
named as above: oxaußds “ crooked, bent, bent asunder, of the 
legs? (ablaut a: o), MDu. schampen ‘abgleiten, glance off, of 
a weapon,’ schampelen ‘ glide or glance off; stumble in speech,’ 
Du. afschampen ‘abgleiten (von Hieben mit dem Beil oder 
Messer), abglippen, afschamper ‘ Fehlhieb’ NHG. dial. scham- 
peln ‘ wackelig. gehen.’ 

3.53. oxéy “a small kind of owl; a kind of fish,’ Nic. ap. Ath. 
329 A, probably named from the staring ey&s resembling those 
of an owl, less probably from the noise uttered. 

8.54. orim ‘a kind of fish (Alex.); a small bird, omivos ‘a 
bird of the finch kind’: omwés. ioxvós, ‘lean, thin,’ referred by 
Persson, Beitr. I, 402 ff. to *spi- ‘ stretch, extend.’ 

3.55. orbaipa Oadarria (sea-ball) ‘a sea-urchin? Arist. H. A. 

8.56. coir ‘a channel, gutter, pipe, hollow tile: a shell-fish; 
Epich., OHG. dola ‘ cloaca, fistula, fornacula’ (cf. Ehrismann, 
PBB. XX, 60). | 

3.57. rawia ‘a band, fillet: a tape-worm; a long, thin fish, 
perhaps Cepola taenia, Epich.: ravó-, ravaós ‘stretched,’ ravio 
‘stretch,’ Lat. tenuis, Skt. tanú-h ‘thin, slender,’ ete. 

8.58. rerrig évdduos (sea-cicada) ‘a lobster,’ named from some 
resemblance to the cicada: rerrı£ f cicada.’ 

9.59. reudis, retOos, revdds, dim. revfidiov ‘a cuttlefish, 
*dheudho-, -id- ‘having flaps or fringes’: @vcayoı * tassels, tags, 
fringe (in Hom. of the aiyis and Zém); tufts of the golden 
fleece (Pindar); of the long arms of the cuttle-fish? (Opp.), 
Hom. @vocavdes, Hdt. 0vcaverós ‘fringed, tasseled, tagged,’ 
Gucdvoupos ‘with a rough, tagged tail OQocoua ‘shake,’ Skt. 
dödhat- ‘erschiitternd, tobend,? dudhita-h ‘verworren,’ etc. 
(Brugmann, Gdr., IT, 104 £.), LG. dudel ‘herabhingender Flit- 
ter an Kleidungsstiicken, ME. dudde ‘a coarse cloak, NH. 
duds, Norw. dodd, dott ‘tuft, wisp, heap, EFris. dott ‘ Büschel, 
Haufen, Zotte? MLG. vordutten ‘ verwirren? MDu. dotten, dut- 
ten “verrückt sein” NE. dotty “verrückt? MEG. vertutzen 
‘betiubt werden,’ NE. dodder ‘shake, tremble,’ etc. - (Class. 


Ld 
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Phil. XVI, 67). Or, with less probability, this name for the 
cuttle-fish might be referred to the same base in the sense of 
‘stirring up, making turbid; in reference to the inklike fluid 
ejected, as in No. 5.98. Compare also Gr. @oAds:‘ mud, dirt, 
esp. of the thick, dark juice of the cuttle-fish, and OE. wäse-scite 
(mud-squirter) “cuttle-fish.’ 

3.60.  TevÜÓs “a gregarious fish, Arist. H. A. 9, 2, 1, was 
probably named as above, because of certain appendages. Or 
from the meaning ‘(going) in a mass or bunch’: EFris. dott(e) 
* Haufen, Klumpen, eine wirre Masse von Dingen, etc. 

3.61. rí$A “one of the fishes of the Nile, mentioned in Ath. 
312 B, rußAivns or *ivos “a Nile fish,’ Marcell. Sid. 25, Hesych., 
dim. rubAwidıov, Xenocr. named from its walleyes, rudAivys or 
-ivos édus ‘a kind of snake, like our blind-worm ’: rv$Aós * blind.’ 

9.62.  xávvg, xávvos * a sea-fish, so called from its wide mouth’: 
xaivo “yawn, open wide, etc. Perhaps rather from the noise 
made. Cf. No. 7.24. | 

9.68. xeidov “the swallow: the flying-fish,’ from its appear- 
ance: No. 4.51. 

9.64. yeAAdv, xev -àvos (labeo) “a kind of fish with a long 
snout, of the genus xédados,’ Arist. H. A., also xeApóv Hes., 
xeAAapins ‘a sea-fish, övloros,” Ath.: yeiAos, Lesb. xéAAos ‘Lip,’ 
xeAövn “lip; jaw, ON. gjolnar ‘gills’ (cf. Boisacq with lit.), 
1. e, ‘fold, flap,’ as in érerríypara * over-folds: gills.’ 

As the primary meaning was probably “something curved, 
rounding, we may compare Gr. xéAvs * tortoise; lyre; the arched 
breast, xeAom ‘tortoise, tortoise-shell, lyre; military testudo; 
footstool; grave-stone, xeAuvıov ‘ tortoise-shell; the arched part 
of the back,’ etc., OBulg. Zely “tortoise? There is no basis for 
referring this group to Lith. gelsvas “gelblich, fahl, etc., as 
approved by Boisacq. 

Here also may belong Lith. gatvi (*gholua) * Kopf, Haupt,’ 
OPruss. galli, ace. galwan ‘head,’ OBulg. glava ‘ Kopf; Haupt,’ 
glaviena ‘ kepadis,’ Russ. golövli * Hasel, Meerüsche, Grosskopf, 
góloveni * Oyprinus dobula,’ Serb.-Cr. glävatı ‘den Kopf her- 
vorstecken (von einem Fisch); glävatica * Forellenart,’ glavoé 
“Grundel, Slov. glavdé f Diekkopf, glavatica “ Lachsforelle ; 
Krautkopf, glavié ‘Knauf, Knopf, glavnik * Haarkemm,’ etc., 
which Berneker I, 324, combines with OBulg. gold “nackt, 
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bloss,’ OHG. kalo.‘ kahl,’ etc., which belong in an entirely dif- 
ferent range of meaning, rejecting Hirt’s connection with Skt. 
glāúh, phonetically and semantically quite possible. 


3.65.  xeXovós “ the sea-tortoise or turtle, Hesych., yeddvy, ete., 
as above. a i 

3.66. yen ‘a yawning, gaping; the cockle (named from its 
hollow shell); a measure of about the size of the shell’ (Lat. 
chémé ‘a measure for liquids,’ chäma ‘a cockle, Plin. 32,11, 
53), ON. gómr, OHG. guomo * Gaumen,’ OE. göma * palate,’ 
pl. ‘jaws, from the root in Gr. xaíve, xdorwo * open wide, yawn, 
gape.’ 

3.67.. xnpapußn “a kind of muscle,’ xnpapis ® a broad, flat kind 
of muscle, or scallop-shell, used for measuring liquids’: xypapós 
‘hole, cleft, gap, hollow,’ yapayds* 4 rhs yas Sidoracis Hes., xópa, 
xöpos “open space, country,’ etc., from the root as above. 

3.68. wjsca (Zonar. Suid.), Att. yarra “a kind of flat-fish, 
a plaice, sole, or turbot,’ Ar. Lys. Plat, Symp., y. xovöpodvuns 
(cartilaginous) ‘a kind of skate; Matro ap. Ath., dim. pyrrdpiov: 
vaxyev ‘tub down,’ ynypós ‘rubbed thin, fine, delicate,’ yiy * rub 
down or away.’ Cf. Boisaeq 1077. 


3.69. &rápov ‘a little ear; the ear or handle of a vessel: a 
shell-fish of the muscle kind’ Ath. 87 F, óríov ‘ear; little 
handle: some kind of shell-fish? Xenoer., Schol. Nic., ots ‘ear; 
handle? Cf. No. 3.34. 

4.01. aloAlas “a speckled fish,’ Epich. Gr.: aióAos ' quick- 
moving, rapid ; changeful of hue, variegated, dappled ; gleaming, 
Shiny, whence also AioAis, from the chalk cliffs, a parallel to 
*"Apywotca, as the islets off Aeolis are called, Xen. Hel. 1, 6, 27. 


4.02. ddAdBys or àAáfhgs, -yros ‘a fish of the Nile Strabo 
823 (Lat. alabétes Plin.), perhaps named from its dark color: 
ddd By * a kind of ink, Hesych. 

4.03. édKnorns “a kind of fish,’ Opp. H. 1,170, probably 
named from the color, which also furnished the name to the 
haleyon: äAxvev, Lat. aleédo. The Greek word has the same 
ending as in áAeerpvóy “cock; hen,’ the Latin as in albédo 
‘whiteness,’ rubédo ‘redness.’ With dAxyorys, àA«véóv, alcédo 
compare ZAÀékrop “the beaming sun,’ 7Aexrpoy “an alloy of silver 
and gold; amber,’ *HAé«rpa ‘ mother of Iris, *HAekrpvóvg * daugh- 
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ter of Helios,’ áAekrpvóyv, &àAékrop “the cock? (dawn-bird, com- 
pare OS. üht-fugal * dawn-bird, cock’), perhaps also “AAxyoris, 
who may be a personifieation of the return of day-light to the 
earth. These may all come ultimately from the root *ele-: 
OHG. elo * yellow, Lat. albus, etc. (cf. Persson, Wzerw. 240). 
Ci. No. 4.19, and for other words for kingfisher No. 4.26. With 
this explanation it is possible, or even probable, that ai àA«vovtóes 
nuepaı meant simply “the bright or serene days, with later asso- 
ciation with the halcyon. 


4.04.  dAkvóvetov, -dviov * bastard-sponge, a zoophyte, so called 
from being like the halcyon’s nest’ (Lat. alcyonwum *sea- 
foam °) ; áAxvóy * the kingfisher.’ 

4.05. dAoodyım ‘a zoophyte of the class dAxvévea,’ Arist. H. 
A., from áAós dyvy * sea-foam.’ 

4.06. áàXemrgé “a fox; a fox-skin; a disease like the mange in 
foxes: a kind of shark or dogfish,’ àXemexías * the thresher shark, 
Squalus vulpes,’ d\wrerla “a disease like the mange in foxes, in 
which the hair falls off; pl. bald patches on the head.’ ‘Here- 
from alópecias * a kind of shark, also called vulpes marina,’ Plin. 


4.07. dvOlas “a sea-fish, Labrus or Serranus anthias, identi- 
fied by Ath. with «aAAıydus, primary meaning ‘ bright-colored, 
floridus’: dy@loy * floweret,’ dyfos * blossom, flower, bloom ; bright 
color, brilliancy, avOwés ‘blooming, fresh; bright-colored,’ 
dvOnpds * flowery, blooming ; bright-colored, bright,’ dv@éw * bloom ; 
be brilliant, shine with color,’ etc. 

4.08. dorepias ‘starry, spotted with bright points: a fish, a 
kind of yeAeds (Philyll.) ; a bird, Ardea stellaris, bittern, a kind 
of hawk,’ dornp ‘star.’ Of. No. 3.04. - 

4.09. ädpirıs “the foam-fish, a kind of ddvy, Arist. Fr., Opp. 
H., àġpós ‘foam, froth; the spawn of the ddty, supposed to be 
produced from foam.’ Cf. No. 7.02. 


4.10. avy, dim. dgidioy “commonly supposed to be the an- 
chovy or sardine, but according to Yarrell and Adams the 
mackerel-midge, Motella glauca,’ probably meaning ‘ foam, 
foamy; and so the same as ddty | Aphye, name of a votary of 
Aphrodite, Ath. 586 A. This meaning is implied by ddiw 
“become white or bleached, Hipp. 553, 47, dduddys * whitish, 
like an avn,’ Hipp. 
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4.11. dydpvas (Arist. H. A.), dyapvos (Ath.), åyapvós (Callias 
Com.) ‘a kind of sea-fish, dpdds,’ dxapva, dxepAa, names of fish 
in Hesych., primary meaning ‘scaly, scabby, spotted’: OHG. 
ahorn ‘maple, “aghrno-==dyapvos, Lat. acer ‘maple? For 
meaning compare OHG. mäsa *entstellender Flecken, Narbe, 
masar ‘knorriger Auswuchs am Ahorn und anderen Baumen, 
Maser,’ ON. mosurr ‘ geflammtes Holz, Ahorn. Compare Gr. 
dywp ‘scurf, dandruff,’ äxupov ‘ chaff, bran, husks,’ äxvn ‘ chaff, 
lint; froth, foam, Lat. acus ‘chaff, ON. ogn ‘chaff, husk,’ 
Goth. akana “äxupov’ OHG. agana ‘Spreu? Lith. akütas 
‘ Granne.’ 

4.12. adv “a kind of fish,’ Epich., perhaps from *äson- * dark- 
colored’: Skt. äsa-h ‘ashes, dust, ásita-h ‘dark-colored, black,’ 
Lat. dreo, dridus, Gr. dw (*az-dö) ‘dry up, parch; etc. Com- 
pare also OHG. asca ‘ Asche’: asco “ Asche, Asche, Thymallus 
vulgaris’ (Kluge). 

4.13. Bdxxos ‘Bacchus, a Bacchanal; (in reference to the 
spotted fawnskin worn by Bacchus) a kind of fish, évicxos,’ 
Dorio ap. Ath. 118C (Lat. bacchus ‘a sea-fish, also called 
myson, Plin.). Or from the meaning ‘shaggy,’ as in No. 1.19. 


4.14.  BaciMokos ‘a little king; a basilisk; the golden-crested 
wren; a sea-fish? Opp. H., certainly named because it. was 
xpvoorebakos, & term used as an epithet of a fish, Phryn. Com. 
Tpay. 2 (and notice also that the Lat. loanword chrysocephalos 
means “golden basilisk,’ App. Herb. 128): Pacrrgcia * kingdom; 
diadem; faeí(A«ov ‘palace; tiara, diadem, Baothy, lacus, 
BaoiAwoa, Baotkeıa * queen,’ Barı&ırös “royal, flaeueós ‘ king, 
chief; lord, master. Inasmuch as -A- is constant in all deriva- 
tives, the division must be flaeu-es. The starting-point was 
therefore not with the word for king, but from some common 
source, probably Bác: in the sense of ‘a raised platform, dais, 
throne, altar, a meaning which it might have had in common 
with Bhya, Boyes. Hence the Bacucós was the one who ascended 
the Bdows ‘ Bipa, Bopds’ as ruler, judge, or priest. 

4.15. Benßoas, penßpas, ~dO.ov, ~(Stov, Dor. Bap Bpadeoy “a small 
kind of anchovy, not so good as the adin,’ peu Bpadida ‘a kind of 
anchovy,’ *me-mr-ad- Re ‘gleam’ (cf. Prellwitz?, 76). 
Ci. No. 4.36. 


4.16. yadag ‘ a kind of shell-fish,’ Arist. H. A., named either 
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because it was milk-white or else because it ejected a milky juice, 
yadagias ‘the milky way; a kind of fish, probably the lamprey,’ 
Galen. 6, p. 395, here yaAcéias: yda ‘milk,’ yadagatos “ milky, 
milk-white.’ 

4.17. yadéy, Att. yağ ‘a name given to various animals of 
the weasel kind: a small fish,’ probably named from its slender 
shape, with less probability from its color, yaAeös ‘an animal of 
the weasel kind: a kind of shark marked like a weasel (de- 
scribed as veBpias ‘ dappled like a fawn,’ Arist. H. A. 6, 10, 10) ; 
(&crepías) a spotted lizard,’ yadedrns ‘a spotted lizard; a sword- 
fish,’ in this sense probably from its shape. Of. No. 3.10. 


4.18. -yAaixos ‘an eatable fish of gray color,’ Epich., Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. glaucus ‘a bluish-colored fish, Plin.): yAavxds 
‘gleaming, silvery, bluish green or gray’ (Lat. glaucus). 

4.19. édeduris or ris ‘a kind of fish,’ Hipp. 357, 45: dAdos 
‘a dull-white leprosy,’ àA$oís' Aevkoós Hes., ddwdds* Aevkós H., 
Lat. albus ‘ white,’ alburnus ‘a white fish, etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck, 
PBB. 26,295): OHG. elo * yellow, Gr. éAAóv* yAavkóv, xapomdy 
Hes. Possibly here may belong éAéwrpis ‘a fish of the Nile,’ 
Ath. 312 B. Or compare No. 1.23. 

4.20. épvfives (Opp. H., Lat. erythinus, Plin.), épvÜpivos “a 
kind of red mullet, Arist. H. A.: épvfpós ‘ red; épvÜpatvo, Epudaivw 
‘redden; Lat. ruber ‘red,’ rubellus ‘reddish,’ rubellio “a fish of 
reddish color,’ Plin., Lith. rüdas ‘brownish red,’ rüdis ‘a bay 
horse, rudiszis ‘Cyprinus rutilus? OE. rudu ‘red color, red- 
ness,’ ruddoc * robin,’ ete. 


4.91. jap ‘the liver; a kind of fish,’ Plin. H. N. 32, 53, 
qraros ‘a fish of uncertain kind,’ Eubul, Arist., etc., no doubt 
named from its color, #rarifw * be liver-cdlored,’ Yrarirıs * of the 
liver; liver-colored.’ 


4.99. tow “a small fish,’ Dorio ap. Ath., probably with a 
violet or dark-colored snout: čov ‘violet,’ wes * violet-colored, 
dark,’ io~ ‘ violet-, dark-’ in many compounds, and öy ‘ eye, face.’ 

4.23. Zeds, whence Lat. zeus (sky, brightness) ‘a kind of 
fish, called in Latin faber, Col. 8,16,9; Plin. 9, 18, 32, named 
from its bright colors. For meaning compare Lat. faber ‘ the 
dory, Zeus faber? *dhabhro- ‘ornamented, beautiful’: OBulg. 
dobrü | &yaÜós, xadds,’ po-doba ‘Zier, Lith. dabinti ‘adorn, 
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däbras ‘beaver, Lat. faber ‘a worker in wood, stone, metal,’ 
adj. ‘skilful, ingenious, etc. (cf. AJPh. 41,353). Similarly 
French dorée (gilded) “the dory.’ 

4.23a.: OópaAAos ‘an unknown fish, Ael. N. A. 14, 22, per- 
haps named from its color: Lett. dümals * dark-colored, dark 
brown,’ Skt. dhümráh *smoke-colored, dark brown, gray,’ 
dhümah ‘smoke, vapor, Lat. fümus, ete. This would accord 
with the scientific use of thymallus. Or cf. No. 2.15. 


4.24. xdaAAıydvs “the beauty-fish, a sea-fish? same as ávÓías 
according to Ath., but distinguished from it by Opp., kaAAıwvupos 
(with a beautiful name) ‘a kind of fish,’ Hipp.: «dAdAos * beauty,’ 
kadds “ beautiful.” Herefrom Lat. calliényreus ‘a sea-fish, also 
called uranoscopus; Plin. 32, T, 24. On xaddAaptas (Lat. callarias 
‘a kind of codfish,’ Plin.) cf. No. 2.18. 


4.95. xypis ‘a sea-fish,’ named either from the striated ap- 
pearance, as in the honeycomb, or the waxen color: peAtcnpis 
‘honeycomb; a virulent eruption on the head,’ xypiov ‘ honey- 
comb; a cutaneous disease,’ «npwos f waxen; wax-colored,’ xypds 
wax; Lat. céra ‘wax, céreus waxen; wax-colored? (pruna, 
abolla, turtur), Lith. korys ‘favus,’ Lett. kürites * Bienenzellen 
mit Honig, ablaut -é-: -0-, with which compare -a- in Lith. 
karat *Steinpocken; rötlich blaue Flecken am Körper beim 
Typhus; pra-karus ‘ maserig vom Holz,’ Russ. kori * die Masern,’ 
from the root in Upper Sorb. čara (*gerä) ‘Strich, Linie; 
Furche; Durchhau, Wildbahn im Walde, Czech čara * Linie, 
čarati “Linien ziehen, Lat. sin-cérus (without a scratch, un- 
scathed, unblemished) “integer, uninjured, whole; uncorrupted, 
sound, pure.’ Class. Phil. XVI, 69 £. 

Or xypis may be from *körid-; Skt. gürá-h. bunt, scheckig,? 
earth “ein best. Vogel,’ carika ‘ die indische Elster, Russ. soröka, 
Lith. szärka ‘Elster,’ Skt. cäla-h ‘ein best. Fisch? çälüra-k 
“Frosch, çārdūlá-h ‘Tiger’ (if the primary meaning is 
‘spotted ’), cárvara-h ‘bunt, scheckig,? OPruss. sirwis, ChSI. 
srüna ‘Reh,’ Lith. szirvas, szurmas “grau, blaugrau, grau- 
schimmel, von behaarten Tieren, besonders Rindern, Pferden,’ 
szi?mis * der blaugraue Ochse; das grauschimmel-Pferd,’ szarmü, 
szermü ‘wilde Katze; Hermelin, szarmonys “das Wiesel, be- 
sonders das weisse,’ OHG. harmo ‘ Wiesel,’ OE. hearma-scinnen 
“made of ermine-skins’ From this color-word developed a 
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word for ‘rime, frost; cold’: Lith. szerksznas ‘ schimmelig, ins 
Graue spielend’: ‘der Reif, gefrorener Tau, szarma ‘der ge- 
frorene Tau, Reif,’ Lett. sarma, serma ‘ Reif,” Arm. sapn ' Eis, 
Skt. ciqwa-h “kühl, kalt; die kühle Zeit, Frost, Kälte, ete. 
These words I refer to the base *kerä-i: GT. képapat, Kepávvupu 
“mix, mingle; blend together, temper; compound,’ OHG. 
hruoren (*hrézian) “rühren, berühren,’ hrinan * berühren,’ ON. 
hrina ‘stick to, leave a trace of, Skt. grinäti ‘mengt, mischt; 
kocht, brat, clesä-h “das Haften, Kleben,’ clesmä& ‘ klebriger 
Stoff, Schleim, glisyati “hängt sich an, klammert sich an,’ ON. 
hrím ‘soot; rime,’ OE. hrim ‘rime, hoarfrost, OLG. hripo, 
OHG. hrifo “Reif, etc. Cf. Color-Names 78 f. with lit. 


4.26. xtppis “a sea-fish? (Lat. cris ‘a fish,’ or this may be 
cognate), named from its color: xippds ‘tawny, orange-tawny,’ 
Kippis* eidos iépaxos Hes., named from the color, kipıs‘ . . . Öpveov 
H., keipıs' dpveov. iépaf. of 6€ dAxvova H., xeipides' Spvea H. (Lat. 
ciris ‘a bird’). With these compare Ir. cíar ‘ dunkel,’ OBulg. 
serü ‘glaucus? OH. här ‘gray, hoary; old, ON. harr ‘ gray,’ 
OHG. ker *hehr? (cf. Fick, III*, 88), root *kéi-: Skt. giti-h 
weiss? ¢yétd-h (fem. gyéni) “grau, blau, cyend-h * Adler, 
Falke, Habicht,’ Gr. ixrivos ‘a kite,’ xris, ixris ‘marten, weasel,’ 
ChSl. sini * dunkelblau,’ Lat. caesius ‘bluish gray’ (*kait-tio-), 
ON. heir ‘hawk, Skt. qyàmá-h “schwarz, dunkel, cyäva-h 
‘schwarzbraun, dunkel? Lith. szémas ‘aschgrau, blaugrau, von 
Ochsen, szjvas * weiss, schimmelicht, von Pferden, ChSl. sivi 
OPruss. sywan “grau, OE. héwe ‘blue’ (cf. author, Color- 
names 99 with lit.). To this group, with Prellwitz, we may 
add Gr. ixrepos “the jaundice; a bird of a yellowish green color,’ 
Plin., ikrepías Aidos ‘a yellowish kind of stone, Plin. With the 
base *i-kjero- compare the forms with r above. 

4.97. xíxXx “a thrush; a sea-fish, so called from its color,’ 
Epieh. For meaning compare Lat. turdus ‘a thrush: a sea- 
fish.’ 

4.28. xéoovdos, Att. xérrudos fa bird like our blackbird 
(Arist. H. A.) ; a sea-fish, so called from its color,’ peddyypus K., 
Numen. ap. Ath., perhaps from a base *(s)qotu-bho- ‘dark’: 
Goth. skadus * shadow,’ Gr. ekóros * darkness.’ 


4.99. xopapis ‘a kind of fish,’ Epich., probably of a red color: 
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xépapov “the fruit of the arbutus?’ (bright scarlet in color), 
Kópapos ‘the strawberry-tree, arbutus.’ 

4.80. AemSwrds ‘scaly, covered with scales, of the crocodile 
(Hdt. 2,68), of fish (Arist. H. A.) 6 A. ‘a fish of the Nile 
with large scales,’ Aewt8dw ‘make scaly; Aeris “scale, rind? Cf. 
No. 3.28. 

431. Akos “a kind of fish, "Theocr. Com. Beren. 4, Arist. 

H. A. Acuxioxos “the white mullet, Hices. ap. Ath., Xevxós. 
‘white, bright,’ Avyvioxos ‘a little light; a kind of fish,’ Lue. 

Ver. H. 2,30, Aóxvos ‘light, lamp, *lugsno-, Skt. ruksd-h 
‘glänzend,’ Lat. lucerna ‘lamp; a certain fish that shines in 

el nights,’ Plin. 9, 27, 48. Here also Auködronos REN 
“a kind of anchovy,’ Ael. N. A. 

4.32.  uápyapos ‘pearl-oyster,’ pdpyapov, napyapirns | pearl? 
(Lat. margarita) are supposed to be of oriental origin: Skt. 
mafija-ra-m, -ri-h, -rì * bouquet; panicle; pearl? which Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb. 210, refers to mañjú-h “schön, lieblich, reizend.’ 
The Greek words were probably associated with Gr. pappaiípo 
‘sparkle, gleam,’ paipa ‘name of the dog-star, Sirius,’ pdpyapa’ 
Aaumpa Hes., etc.: Skt. marici-h ‘ray of light, mirage.’ Here 
may belong papivos ‘a kind of sea-fish, Arist. H. A. 

4,38. yeAawds ‘a blackish fish,’ pedrawis “a kind of black 
shell-fish, peAdvoupos ‘ a sea-fish, the blacktail? (Lat. melanürus) : 
péAàs, fem. pédawa * black? Cf. No. 4.34. 

4.84. pedrdvdpus (black-beam) *tunny-fish) Ath. 121B, rà 
peAdvöpva ‘a part of the tunny which was salted’: pédas + Opis 
“the oak; any timber tree,’ ddpu “tree, beam; shaft, spear,’ etc. 

4.35. pwWAXos, póXos “mullet” (Lat. mulus ‘red mullet, 
barbel?): Lat. mulleus ‘red’ (cf. Walde, Boisaeq). Or cf. 
No. 1.54. 

4.36. poppipos ‘a sea-fish, Arist. H. A., probably named 
from its color (Lat. pictae mormyres Ov. Hal. 110): pappatpo 
‘sparkle, gleam.’ Of. No. 4.15. 

4.87, £avdias “a kind of tunny,’ Ath.: £av06s * yellow, golden 
yellow, blond,’ *gsan-dho- ‘ rubbed, polished, bright’: Gr. £atve 
‘scratch, comb, card,’ OHG. hasan ‘ politus, Aasinón, hasnón 
“polire,’ hasinunga “linitio,’ Lat. cänus ‘gray, hoary,’ Osc. 
casnar ‘senex; *gesä-, -e-, -eu-: OBulg. česati “kämmen; 
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streifen, abstreifen,’ Lith. kasýti ‘fortgesetzt gelinde kratzen, 
MHG. haseln ‘ glätten,’ hasel “ein Fisch, corvus, heswe ‘blass, 
matt,’ OR. haso (Germ. *haswa-) * gray,’ Gr. £vo ‘scrape, plane, 
smooth, polish; make smooth or fine,’ &uorös ‘smoothed, pol- 
ished,’ Eovdos ‘yellowish, tawny; thin, delicate, fine’ (Aerros, 
ånaàðós, 0&ós Hes., Gramm.). Cf. Color-Names 79 f. 

4.88. öw£ ‘nail, claw; a veined gem, onyx; whence Lat. 
onyx ‘a kind of yellowish marble; a yellowish precious stone, 
onyx: a muscle of the scallop species,’ Plin. 32, 9, 32. 


4.39. dpdds, Att. ópóós, dim. dpdiov “a delicate sea-fish of 
the addin kind? (Lat. orphus ‘a sea-fish, the gilt-head,’ Plin. 
82, 11,54), dpdiocxos ‘a sea-fish, the xiyAy, Pancrat. ap. Ath. 
305 D: épdvds “dark, dusky,’ õppvwos ‘a brownish gray; of a 
color between roppúpeos and dowixwwos, Xen., Cyr. 8, 8, 8, OE. 
earp, eorp, OHG. erpf ‘dusky, dark, rebahuon * Rebhuhn,’ 
ChSl. rebü * bunt, gesprenkelt.” Cf. Prellwitz?, 339. 


4.40. mäpdalıs, möpdalıs “the pard, leopard; a ravenous sea- 
fish, probably the speckled shark,’ Ael. N. A., named from its 
color, as also the following phonetically related forms: wapdaAos 
“the pard; a gregarious bird, perhaps the starling, wáp8wv “an 
animal, perhaps the giraffe, wépdé ‘partridge; Skt. prdäkuh 
“adder, snake; tiger,” NPers. palang ‘leopard,’ primarily 
‘sprinkled, speckled’: Gr. wapdarös, ropdaxds * wet, damp,’ base 
*nere-d- “blow out, spout out, spurt, sprinkle,’ to which be- 
longs the group of Gr. wépSoua “ break wind.’ Cf. author Color- 
Names 8%. Compare the words in No. 4.42, which show the 
same development of meaning and are radically related. 


4.41. méypos ‘a kind of fish, supposed to be the same as 
$áypos (No. 1.85) Arcad. 73,17 (Lat. pagrus, pager “a river- 
fish,’ Plin. 32, 10, 38), probably a different word, named from 
its color and cognate with Lat. pagur ‘a kind of fish,’ described 
in Ov. Halieut. 108 as rutilus: Skt. pajra-h * glänzend, kräftig, 
feist, pajah “ Glanz, Kraft, Schnelligkeit, Gr. myyós ‘ white,’ 
Lyc. 336, Call..Dian. 90, «wyóv: of pèv Asurdv, of 9€ uéAav Iles., 
identical with myyós * well put together, solid, strong,’ base *päg- 
and *pak- ‘fit together, fit’: myn, vocc “fit together, fix; 
make solid,’ Goth. gafahrjan “ prepare,’ fagrs * fitting, OS. fagar 
‘fair, beautiful,’ etc. 

4.42. ndmpa£ “a Thracian lake-fish, Hdt. 5, 16, «px, wepxis, 
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mepxidvoy ‘a river-fish, the perch,’ whence Lat. perca ‘perch’: 
Gr. wépxos, wepxvés ‘dark-colored; a kind of eagle, a kind of 
hawk,’ wepxa£w ‘turn dark,’ «pó£ ‘a kind of deer,’ rpdxas* éAádovs 
Hes., wpekvóv * moıxı\öxpoov &Aabor H., mpakvöv' péàava Hes., OHG. 
forhana * Forelle, Skt. pfgni-h * gesprenkelt, bunt, scheckig,’ Gr. 
vpó£ ‘a drop,’ etc. Cf. Boisaeq 778 f. with lit. 


4.48. «ouaAMas ‘a kind of fish,’ Ath. 331 E: «ouuA(a *a mark- - 
ing with various colors, «owíAos * many-colored, spotted, mottled, 
pied, dappled,’ mots ‘a bird like a goldfinch; moio * varie- 
gate, embroider; diversify; embellish,’ ete., base tpeik- “stick 
with a sharp instrument, stitch, embroider, mark with various 
colors.’ 


4.44. mopdipa “the purple-fish; purple dye, purple? (Lat. 
purpura), vopóvptev ‘a red-colored water-bird; a kind of whale; 
a polyp,’ wop&bupis ‘a purple garment or covering; a red-colored 
bird,’ wopdiípeos * dark-red, purple.’ å 


4.45. oédaxos ‘ cartilaginous fish,’ possibly named because of 
the phosphorescent light such fishes emit: aéAas “light, bright- 
ness, flash” But cf. No. 2.51. 


4.46. oxdpos ‘a sea-fish, Scarus Cretensis, apparently mean- 
ing primarily ‘streaked, striped, as indicated by oxapiris ‘a 
stone colored like the fish oxdpos,’ Plin. 37,72. Compare the 
same ablaut-form in ON. skora ‘score, notch, incision, skora 
‘cut a notch or notches, notch, score, Gr. exdpi$os “a pencil, 
stile; an outline, sketch,’ cxapipdopar * scratch an outline, sketch 
lightly,’ Lith. skirti “ eut, separate,’ base *sger- ‘cut. Cf. No. 
1.65. The oxdpos was also called övias, apparently from its color. 
Cf. No. 2.35. 


4.47. oxézavos, oxémyos fa fish of the tunny kind, umbra’: 
oxéravoy “a covering, oxeravös ‘sheltered, sheltering, oxémq, 
c«éras * covering, shelter,’ oxerdw * cover, shelter.’ 


4.48. oxiawa (Arist. H. A.), oxwis, -idos (Galen.), oxtadeds 
(Numen. ap. Ath.), oxafis -idos (Epich.) ‘a sea-fish’: oka 
‘shade, shadow,’ oxıds ‘anything serving as a shade; oxdlo 
“shade, overshadow, darken,’ oxıupös, axwepós ‘shady; dark- 
colored.’ 


4.49. orpwparteds ‘the coverlet of a bed, usually of patch- 
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work: a flat fish marked with divers colors, Philo ap. Ath. 
322 A, orpopa “anything spread out for lying or sitting upon,’ 
oTpovvips, oTdpvim * Spread. out,’ 

4.50. xadkxe’s “a coppersmith; a sea-fish with a black spot 
behind,’ Opp. H., yaAxis ‘a black mountain bird of prey; a fish, 
of which one kind lived in the sea, another in rivers; a lizard 
with copper-colored stripes on the back, Arist. H. A., xaAkıdıry 
a copper-colored lizard; the fish xaAkis, xadxds, * copper, 
bronze, brass, xdAreos ‘of copper or bronze, brazen,’ etc. 
These are probably from  *ghl-jho, reverse deaspiration: 
xáAky, xaAyn ‘the purple limpet, zop¢vpa; purple dye; 
a kind of herb of purple color, xeAxatvo (agitate) ‘revolve 
in one’s mind, consider, weigh; be in doubt, waver, be 
troubled dudi tur; desire eagerly; pass. be purple’: OBulg. 
Zelézo, Lith. gel(e)zis ‘iron,’ ete. (cf. Boisaeq 1049 with lit.): 
*ghel- ‘move excitedly, shake; shout, scream; glitter, shimmer,’ 
Skt. galbhate ‘ist mutig,’ ON. gjalfr “Lärm, Brausen, Gebell; 
gjalpa ‘brausen, plitschern,” MHG. gelfen ‘bellen, schreien, 
übermütig sein, gelfe < Glanz, Pracht, OHG. gelph “lebhaft, 
übermütig, lustig, fröhlich ; von hell glänzender Farbe, glänzend, 
strahlend,” Lith. gettas 'fahlgelb, geile * Gelbsucht, OBulg. 
zlütü 'gelb, Lat. fel ‘gall,’ etc. For many other words with 
the same change in meaning see Color-Names 10 f., and espe- 
cially 35 ff. for this group. 


4.51. xeAidovias “a kind of tunny-fish (Diphil. ap. Ath.); 
also a serpent, named from the color: yeAióówos ‘like the 
swallow, esp. colored like the swallow’s throat, xeXióóv “the 
swallow; the flying-fish,’ so called from the general resemblance 
to the swallow on the wing. 


4.52. xpvoorebaAos “with golden head, epithet of a fish,’ 
Phryn. Tragoed. 2 (Lat. chrijsocephalos ‘a golden basilisk, 
App. Herb. 128), ypuods * gold, gold coin; vessel of gold, gold- 
plate; *a gold-colored fish? (Lat. chrYsos * gold; a gold-colored 
fish, Plin. 32, 11, 54), xpvcodpvs ‘with golden eyebrows: a sea- 
fish with a golden spot over each eye, Sparus aurata, Epich. 


(Lat. chrüsophrys Ov. Hal. 110), xpveéemis (golden-faced) 
‘epithet of Latona; of fishes, Poet. ap. Ath., xpvawzós ‘with a 


golden face, gold-colored ; a fish, ypícoópvs, Plut. Sull. 2, 977 E, 
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xpécaos ‘a kind of fish, perhaps the gilthead, Marcel. Sidet. 
12, xpvodduov, dim. of xpvods, Bust. 492, 36. 

4.53. ydpos, name of an unknown fish, Numen. ap. Ath., 
also yúpos. Primary meaning probably ‘scaly, rough’: wwpós 
‘scabby, mangy, itchy,’ ydpa ‘itch, scab, mange,’ paipw ‘touch 
lightly, graze,’ wav ‘rub,’ 


(To be concluded.) 


Francois A. Woop. 
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BREVITY AS A CRITERION OF LANGUAGE 


This study is a further elaboration of the problem outlined 
by Prof. Collitz in his recent article where the world language 
question is dealt with rather from the philosophical than from 
the philological point of view." Guérard’s book? gives more 
attention to the philological side, but is more descriptive than 
analytical. In addition to the numerous (often very fantastic) 
attempts at a universal language, mentioned by Collitz and 
discussed more fully by Guérard, there have been several new 
- attempts, not listed by him.? 

The survey of these efforts shows that Esperanto together with 
its offshoot, Ido, are the best practical attempts thus far achieved. 
In going over the various arguments in favor of and against 
Esperanto I found that the evaluation of languages, either 
artificial or naturally evolved ones, as to their merits to be used 
as an international means of communication in the present and 
in the future, has not been placed on a concrete basis which 
would be in harmony with the present-day tendencies of human 
endeavor. 

The criterion set up by Jespersen and quoted by Collitz: The 
best auxiliary international language is that which in all points 


1 Language, 2. 1. 1-13. 

2 Albert Léon Guérard, A short history of the international language 
movement, N. Y. 1921, with a very complete bibliography. For more 
bibliographical details consult the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Inbrary, XII, 11 (November, 1908). 

? Gab, by W. J. Cuthbertson, San Francisco, 1919, Universal Lan- 
guage, by W. Edgerly, 1910, Master Language, by S. C. Houghton, 
San José, Calif., 1919, Nula, by C. C. Haskell, Corry, Pa., 1922, 
Qésmiant, by W. M. L. Beatty, Washington, D. C., 1922, Hom-Idyomo, 
by C. Cardenas, Leipzig, 1923, De toito spike, by Elias Molee, Tacoma, 
Wash., 1923, Natural Universal Language, by E. J. Elsas, Kansas City, 
Kans., and Esperido, invented by a Voluntary Tithing propagandist of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1923. An example of Volapük, one of the most 
successful of the now dead attempts at a synthetic language, may be of 
interest: Volapük binom jönikün e nefikulikiin pükas valik— Volapük 
is the prettiest and easiest of all languages.’ Among the most fantastic 
products is Ru-Ro, in which Awar ek hel ivab difit stands for ‘Who 
stole my hat?’ 
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offers the greatest ease to the greatest mumber of people, seems to 
me, as it does to Collitz, very inadequate. What is “the greatest 
ease to the greatest number of people?” We need a more definite 
formula. The spirit of the present age unquestionably tends 
toward brevity * and speed, combined with accuracy and clear- 
ness. Hence the criterion by which languages aspiring to the 
position of international (or auxiliary) languages will have to 
be judged, could, on these premises, be formulated thus: The 
best international (auziliary) language is that which can express 
most ideas in the briefest way, clearly and accurately, by means 
of an easy articulation. 

For the purpose of nn the various langhages in this respect 
I used 


E Two brief sentences constructed on a definite principle. 


II. A piece of connected prose to test out the results obtained 
on the basis of the two sentences, This test was undértaken 
only after I had obtained the results in test I. 

In each of the two sentences six general ideas were to be ex- 
pressed: in a simple manner in the first sentence, and in a 
more complicated manner in the second. In the first sentence: 


I SEE A GOOD MAN’S HAND 


there was an agent (kartri), an action (kriyä), a thing acted 
upon (karman), modified by the possessor (4), modified by a 
descriptive adjective (5), and made indefinite (6). 

In the second sentence: 


I CAN RUN BETTER THAN MY FATHER 


there was again an agent (1), whose action (2), was compared 
with the ability (3) of another agent (4), related to the first 


*H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, Oxford, 
1926, p. 331, Long variants, and p. 333, Love of the long word: ‘It 
need hardly be said that shortness is a merit in words . . . short words 
are not only handier to use, but more powerful in effect; extra 
syllables reduce, not increase, vigour.’ 

5A number of suggestions on this point were made in the Memoran- 
dum on the problem of am international language, Rom. Review, 16.3. 
(1925), 244-256, signed by Sapir, Bloomfield, Boas, Gerig, Krapp. 
See also Horatio Hale, Language as a test of mental capacity, Trans. 
Royal Soc. of Canada, 9 (1891), 77-112. 
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agent by a possessive adjective (5), and a higher degree of 
ability was to be expressed (6). 

In English the first sentence requires 6 syllables, the second 
9, a total of 15 syllables for six general ideas in each case. 
In order to put English at the greatest disadvantage I used 
better instead of the more logical faster, for in the latter case 
English could use the verb outrun reducing the number of sylla- 
bles to 7, or a total of 13, while in Italian più presto, in Spanish 
más aprisa, in Russian skoryeye, would place these languages at 
an unfair disadvantage with regard to English. 

In order to obtain a “maximum of internationality ” which 
the Idists have set up for themselves as a goal (though unfortu- 
nately only on the basis of six languages, all of them Indo- 
European, or, rather, European), I prepared with the help and 
advice of a number of fellow-linguists,? translations of the two 
sentences into 72 languages belonging to the most important 
linguistic families, selecting especially such as have some right 
to recognition on account of being or having been the vehicles 
of cultural movements within man’s written history on earth. 


Indo-European. 


GERMANIC: Gothic: £ Ik saihwa handu mans gödis 
Ik kann rinnan batizo pau atta 
meins 
West Saxon: Ie séo gödes mannes hand 
Ic mog bet irnan Sonne min 
foeder 
Icelandic: Ek sé ens góða manns hond 
Ek kann hlaupa betr enn faGir"minn 


if 


° This version I kept in the Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, Armenian 
and Avestan in the IE family. It will be noted that some languages 
omit either ‘can,’ or ‘my,’ these concepts being understood, and yet 
require a larger number of syllables. 

7 My thanks are especially due to the following members of LSA 
and AOS: Aguirre, T. G. Allen, L. Allen, Archer, Beaulieux, Bedikian, 
Blake, Bloomfield, Bolling, Bryan, Buck, Clark, Gerig, Gould, Hurdiselle, 
Kent, Kirkconnell, Kurath, Lesny, Mann, Martinovitch, C. W. E. Miller, 
Murley, Prussner, Schmidt, Solalinde, Tuttle. 

8 The second sentence offered some difficulty with regard to batizo. 
Instead of paw atta meins it was suggested to use attin meinamma. 
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Dutch: Ik zie eens goeden mans hand 
Ik kan beter loopen dan mijn vader 
: German: Ich sehe eines guten Mannes Hand 
Ich kann besser laufen als mein 
Vater 
Swedish: -©  .Jag ser en god människas hand 


Jag kan springa bättre än min far 
Danish-Norw.:  Jeg ser en god mands haand 
Jeg kan lgbe betre end min fader 


RoMANCE: Latin: ° Vin böni mann vidéo 
Mäliüs pátré méo cürrere póssüm 
Italian: Vedo la mano d'un buon uomo 
Posso eorrere meglio che mio padre 
Spanish: Veo la mano de un buen hombre 
Puedo correr mejor que mi padre 
Portuguese: Vejo a mäo d’um bon homem 
2 Posso correr melhor que o meu pae 
. Catalan: Veig la ma de un bon home 
Puch correr millor que mon pare 
French: ‚Je vois la main d'un homme bon 
Je peux courrir mieux que mon pére 
Rumanian: Véd mána unui om bun 


Pot sa fug mai bine decät tatäl meu 


SLAYONIO: OSI.: “Vizda raka dobriego člověka 
| Moga béZati lucise ot moiego otica 
Bulgarian : Vizdam rakata na jedin dobür éovék 
. Moga da bégam po-dobré ot moja 
bašta 
Ukrainian: Vidzu ruku dobrago Coloveka 
Možu bigti lipše vid mogo batka 
Russian: Vizu ruku dobravo čelověka 


Mogú běžať lučše čěm moj otěe 


* Watson Kirkconnell, Linguistic Laconicism, AJP, 48, 1 (1927), 36, 
makes an observation which is especially true of the Romance lan- 
guages: “It would seem that the syllabic reduction due to inflectional 
decay may for a time be more than counter-balanced by the syllabic 
increase due to the use of particles and prepositions.” 
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Barro-SLAVIC: 


CELTIC: 


ARMENIAN! 


GREEK: 


INDO-IBANIAN: 


Serbo-Croat: 9 
Slovenian: 


Polish: 
Slovak: 


Czech: 
$ 
Lithuanian: 


Mod. Irish: 


Mod. Welsh: 


Mod. Armenian: 


OGreek: 


Mod. Greek: 


Sanskrit: 4 


Avestan: 


Mod. Persian: 


(Ja) vidim dobrog čoveka ruku 
(Ja) mogu trčati bolje nego moj 
otac 
(Jaz) vidim roko dobrega človeka 
(Jaz) morem teči bolje kakor moj 
oče 
Widzę rekę dobrego człowieka 
Moge biezeé lepiéj niż mój ojciec 
Vidím ruku dobrého človeka 
Možem bežať lepšie nežli môj otec 
Vidím ruku dobrého člověka 
Mohu bézet(i) lépe než můj otec 


AS matau gero žmogaus ranką 
AS galiu bégti geriau nei mano tévas 


Khim láv fhir vaih 

Is feidir liom ri nios fearr ná 
m’ahair 

Mi gwelaf llaw dyn da 

Mi medraf rhedeg gwell na fy nhad 

Pari martu mu tzerku gu desnem 

Hormes aveli arak gurnam vazel 


"Opô Tiv xpa dyafod dväpos 

Atvopa. Tpexev KdAXLoy ToU marpös 

BAémo Tiv xelpa évds xarov davOpdrov 

Avvapat va rpéyw xadXirepa TOU marpös 

pov 

Sato narasya hastam pasyami 

Aham pituh Sreyo dhävitum Saknomi 

VanhouS narahe zastam pasyami 

Pidrat jirdtaram tadämi 

Man dast-6 mard-e-kkvub-& rà mī- 
binam 

Man az padaram behtar mi-davam 


10 The words or letters in brackets here and elsewhere in the versions 


may be omitted. 


12 The second sentence presents some difficulties in the Indo-Iranian; 
the most idiomatic version seems to be: ‘I run faster than my father’: 
t Ahat pituh Sighrataram dhävämi. 


Dravidian. 
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Urdu: 


Hindi: 


Punjabi: 


Bengali: 


Gypsy: 


Tamil: 18 


Kanarese: 


Semito-Hamitic. 


Hebrew: 
Ethiopian: 


Class. Arabie: 


Egypt. Arabic: 


Old Egyptian: 


Main naik mard-kà dast nazar karta 

Main apne bäp-se achchhà daur saktä 

Main achchhe ädmi-kä hath dekhta 
(hin) 

Main apne pitä-se achchhä daur 
sakta (hin) . 

Main ék changé ädmi-dä hath wekhda 
han | 

Main äpne bäpu-ton tēj bhaj sakdà 
hàn 

Ami ékti bhäla lokér hath dékhi 

Ami amar pitä-haitö bhàla dauraité 
päri 

Dikav vastes manushesko lasho 

Nashav feder sar mro dadt 


Nalla manidanin kai kkangidrén 

En tagappanin ödalil ennin ödal ` 
nalladu 

Wiobba ollé munishyé-na kai-yennu 
noduténe | 

Nanna tandég-inta nänu chennägi 
oduténe 


Raithi eth ha-yad i5 tob 

‘Yakholti la-rütz töb me-avi >- 
"Eré'i "eda beet hér 

Tahayalkü bamaridö "emma 'abüya 
Arä-l-yada rafulin tayyibin 
Aqdaru an aZri ahsan min abi 
Arä-l-id beta‘ rägil tayyib 

Aqdar agri ahsan min abüye 

m?.y drt s’nfr 

rh.y shs m h’w ytf.y 


"I have adopted certain differences in the vocabulary, though some 
of my informants gave me identical versions both for Urdu and 


Hindi. 


18 The second sentence reads: 


my running is better.’ 


‘With regard to my father's running 
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Coptic: 


Tuareg: 1* 


Chleuhs: 
Basque "° 
ê 
Caucasian 
Georgian: 
Bantu 


Suahili : 1° 
Ural-Altaic 17 

Magyar: 

Finnish: 78 


Turkish: 


TNAY ETOOTG Noypone 
ENANOY ] 
OYN-OM MMO! ETIWT El- 
COTM ETTIEIOT 

Hà nneiey áfus n äles ien 1ulàyen 
Eddübiy ed ahley ügrey ti azzal 

Ar t*mnidey afus fia urgaz ifulkin 


Zdàrey attazäley ugg"ar n bäba 


Ikustendet guison on baten escua 
Aita baño arifiao jun neike 


Me vkhédaw khels erthi kargi 


katsisas 
Me shemidzlia rbena ukethésad vidre 
mama tchems 


Ni na kw-ona mkono mwa mtu 
mwena 
3ab’angu nami naku činda ku kimbia 


Látom egy jó ember kezét 

Jobban tudoh futni mint apam 

Näen hyvän miehen käden 

Juoksen paremmin kuin isäni 

Bir eyi ademin elini gioriorum 

Bir pederimden (dahā) eyi seyirde 
biliorum 


u The y stands for the Arabie ghein. 


15 The second sentence reads: 


‘Father but faster go I can?’ For 


‘to run? the loan word corrika would have to be used. - 
1% The second sentence reads: ‘My father and I, I excel in running,’ 


which is the normal construction. 


A literal translation would be: 


Bab’angu nami nakueza kulinda ku kimbia. 

17 I prefer this term as it is more comprehensive than the divisions 
given in Meillet-Cohen’s Les langues du monde, Paris, 1924, and the 
grouping shows the relationship of these languages with the Indo- 
Chinese. The cognate Dravidian group, which should have preceded, 
was placed after the IE group for geographical reasons, 

18 The second sentence reads: ‘I run better than my father.’ 
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Mongolian: 


Korean: !? 


Japanese: 


Indo-Chinese 
Tibetan: 


Burmese : ?? 
(literary) 
Chinese: 
Siamese: 
Anamite: 


Malayo-Polynesian 
Malay: 74 


Malagasy: 


Bi sain khiimiin-ii gar-i üjemüi 

Bi echige-echegen sain güyüjü 
chidamui 

Ne-ka chohün salam-üi son-tl po-aso 

Ne-ka ne abüji podam chotke tannül 
Su-1880 

Watakushi-wa ii hito-no te-wo mi- 
masu 

Watakushi-wa watakushi-no chichi 

J yori hayaku hashirare-masu 


Nga mi yag-po-hi lag-pa mthong-ki- 
hdug —— c 

Nga ngas pa-pa las yag-ka rgyuns 
yod-thub 

na-thi kaung thaw lü-i let-ko myin- 
thi 

nä-thi apa tet lyin-myan-swü pyé 
nain-thi 

Wo kien hao jen chih shu 

Wo kiao wo fu shan tsou 

Chan hean mua kong kon de 

Chan ving rea kwa pida kong chan 

Tôi thay cai tay môt ngu’ö’i tôt 

Tôi chay Su’o’e mau ho’n bó tói 


Sa(ha)ya lihat tangan (sa) orang 
baik 

Sa(ha)ya buleh berlari lebeh baik 
daripada bapa-sa(ha)ya 

Mahita ny tanan-dehilahy tsara aho 

Mahazo mihazakazaka tsara nohon’ny 
raiko aho 


1° Instead of Ne-ka one may use Na-nün. 
20 The colloquial (shorter) forms are: nG li kaung let-ko myin-thi, 


and nd apé tét apié than-thi, 


#1 The literary, or High Malay forms, would be: Aku mélihat tangan 
(sé-orang) orang jang baik, and Aku dapat lari lékas daripada bapa-ku. 
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Tagalog: 


Ilocano: 


Bishaya: 


a 
Hawaiian: 


American Indian 


Quechua: 
Maya: 7? 


Nahuatl: 


Navaho: 


Menomini: 


ESPERANTO 


Ino 


Makikita ko ang kamay nang 
mabuting tao 

Mabuti akong tumakbo kay sa aking 
ama 

Makitak ti ima diay nasayaat a tao 

Nadardarasak fifa agtaray ngem ni 
tatang 

Nakita ko ang kamot sang mayo nga 
tao 

Makadalagan ako marmadasig pa 
kay tatay 

Tke au i ka lima o ke kanaka maikai 

Hiki no wau ke holo a oi aku mamua 
o ku'u makuakane 


Allin runa-p maqui-ta ricuni 

Yaya-y manta yallispa purini 

Kin huilie u gab ti humpel utz uinie 

Kin palal alcab malob yetel in tab ma 

Ni quitta in ima ce qualli tlácatl 

Achi qualli nic-cholloa ihuan amo no 
ta 

Diné nijón bila’ yie’ í 

Cijf*é bilá'gó dincYwö’ 

Weskiw-inänzw unäh ninämuwaw 

Ninah winah apá*sik ninghkihki® 
tam kan winah nöhne 

Mi vidas la manon de bona viro 

Mi povas kuri pli bone ol mia patro 


Me vidas manuo di bona viro 
Me povas kurar plu bone kam mea 
patrulo 


The foregoing results show that within the IE family English, 
Danish, French and modern Celtic have the greatest tendency 
toward brevity; and if we admit the verb outrun in the second 
sentence English appears as the briefest. The Germanic group 


232 In Maya, Nahuatl and Menomini the versions read: ‘I can run 
faster, not my father.” Cf. the Slavonie n£-Ze-li, než-li, než. 


5 
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as a whole shows the greatest tendency toward economy. This - 
tendency follows a NW direction from the Urheimat, not only 
in the IE family as a whole, but likewise within the various 
groups; cf. Czech in the Slavonic, French in the Romance, 
English in the Germanic, Irish (Welsh) in the Celtic. It does 
not seem to be an inherent quality, but an acquired one, mainly 
as a result of two causes: 


1. Climatic conditions, tending to bring about a desire for 
economy which is then reflected in the language as a permanent 
trait. : 


2. The social evolution from autocracy to democracy and the 
resulting omission of honorifics, stereotyped phrases, and de- 
precatory terms. Expressions like Váševo Prevoskhoditelstva 
pokornéysw póddannyj, Your Execelleney’s most obedient and 
humble servant, de Votre Excellence tres humble serviteur, Euer 
Hochwohlgeboren unterthänigster und gehorsamster Diener, 
Vašeho Vysokoblahorodt nejponizendjs sluzebnicek, de Vuestra 
Merced muy atento y seguro servidor que su mano besa, etc., 
are replaced by Vam prédannyj, Yours truly, Bien à vous, Ihr 
ergebener, Vam oddany, de V. sincero, etc. The striving for 
brevity is a striving for perfection by clipping off everything 
cumbersome. The result is greater accuracy and freedom of 
expression. Within the Semitic family the Hebrew, and within 
the Ural-Altaic the Magyar are the examples of a similar tend- 
ency. The least economical of all linguistic families is the 
Malayo-Polynesian, together with some of the Ural-Altaic 
tongues which may be akin to it in vocabulary,24 and some 
American Indian languages. This does not of course exclude 
the possibility of instances where these languages may be able 
to achieve a greater brevity than Einglish.?° 


48 Prof, Kirkconnell suggests the ‘great stress shift’ in Teutonic as 
a contributing cause: 

24 A, Neville J. Whymant, The Oceanic Theory of the Origin of the 
Japanese Language and People, in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, second series, 3, 15-81, gives many examples. While 
I believe that anthropologically the majority of the Japanese are of 
Malay origin and that in the vocabulary their language shows many 
affinities with the Malayo-Polynesian, its grammatical structure is 
clearly akin to the Korean and cognate languages. 

35 Examples of this may be found in Boas, Handbook of American 
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Test I establishes the superiority of English and French when 
the criterion of brevity, together with accuracy, clearness and 
ease of enunciation is applied. The difficult tonal qualities of 
the Chinese rule it out of the contest.?® 

For test II the Lord’s Prayer was chosen as the most conveni- 
ent." Only such examples were selected as were necessary for 
checking up the results of test I, with regard to the superiority 
of English and French. Owing to slight variations of some of 
the versions discrepancies are found in the number of syllables. 
Prof. Kirkconnell’s figures for the Gospel of Matthew in the 
main coincide with my results.?? 


GERMANIO 
English: 122 s . 67-72 29,000 
Icelandic eoa 79 31,000 
Danish. saw 80 30,000 
German ......... . . 82 83,000 
Swedish .......... 85 35,000 
Dutch, 2er: pies 86 84,000 
Anglo-Saxon ..... ; 90 35,000 
GOLDI ua 96 

ROMANCE 
French cesis 72-75 36,000 
SPANIEN unsere 99- 3 89,000 


Indian Languages. Example of it in Japanese: Pune aredomo hito 
naku; hito aru mo kikai nakariki— Though we had ships, we had no 
men; and even if we had had the men, we had no machinery, 21 and 
24 syllables respectively. This is often due to the Chinese words in 
the Japanese vocabulary. In the second sentence I adopted the shorter 
literary hashirare-masu for the colloquial hashiru koto ga deki-masu. 

?* When an older or a superior person is addressed the ‘I’ becomes 
di-syllabie (Asiao shéng for wo). 

?" Very complete collections are available in Mithridates, oder 
Allgemeine Sprachenkunde, mit dem Vater Unser als Sprachprobe in 
bey nahe fünfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten; and Auer, Sprachhalle, 
oratio dominica oder das Vater Unser in DCCLXII Sprachen, Vienna, 
1844-47, 

*? Op. cit., pp. 34-35, where he quotes results obtained by Tegnér and 
Jespersen. These are also quoted by E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic 
Change, pp. 173-5, in the paragraph dealing with “Economy. The 
figure given for Gothie—31,000—seems too low. 
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ROMANCE | 
IHG. sure, ' 102 39,000 
Portuguese........ 96-106 42,000 
Halhin esse 106-112 41,000 
Rumanian ........ 115 . 44,000 
SLAVONIO 
Czech wae ccs 78 33,000 
Polio E ens 86 85,000 
Russian .......... 89 84,000 
Slovenian ......... 89 : 
Serbo-Croat. ...... 90 89,500 
Ukrainian ?9....... 91 82,500 
OSlavonie......... 92 
Bulgarian «22s 102 39,500 
BALTO-SLAVIO 
Lithuanian........ 87 39,500 
CELTIO 
Mod. Irish........ 80 38,000 


Albanian: 97 and 42,750, Old Greek: 117 and 39,000, Mod. 
Greek: 125 and 39,000, Arabic: 99, Magyar: 105, Hawaiian: 175, 
Cherokee: 179, Chinook: 134, Japanese: 143 or 125, when omit- 
ting the six instances of the honorific iamae, Chinese: 67 and 40 
(in a poetic version), Esperanto and Ido: 100, Neo Latin-Uni- 
versal: 73. 

Test II corroborates the results of test I in its general con- . 
clusions. From it, as well as from Prof. Kirkconnell’s figures, 
it would appear that the Slavonic group shows a greater 
tendency to brevity than the Romance, while the results of test 
I would seem to place the Romance group ahead of the Slavonic. 
The synalepha factor in Romance may be of some influence 
here; the general conclusions, however, remain unaffected. 

Turning now to Esperanto and Ido in the light of the 
foregoing tests, we find that they would rank approximately 
with their naturally evolved counterparts, the Malayan and the 
Suahili. The point wherein they both fail, namely brevity, is 


7? Tt is unlikely that Ruthenian (Ukrainian) should be shorter than 
Czech, and that Russian should average only 34,000. 
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the result of the clumsiness of their vocabulary. Esperanto has 
achieved certain advantages in brevity: the correlatives (iom = 
somewhat), certain verbal forms without auxiliary verbs 
(audinta == having heard, skribota — about to be written), and 
adverbial expressions (samtempe =at the same time). But on 
the other hand, nearly every word in its vocabulary must have 
one letter—whieh means also one syllable—more than the cor- 
responding English or German word: ŝipo, for ‘ship,’ kelnero, 
for ‘Kellner’ There are very few instances where, in words 
of Latin derivation, it shows a saving of one or more syllables: 
akceli for ‘accelerate,’ abomena for ‘abominable,’ helpa-lingvo 
for ‘ auxiliary language. Where it fails completely is in terms 
built on a rigid principle: 


malproksime far 
mallonga short 
malgranda small 
malkara cheap 
maljuna old 

maltrafi to miss 
armoracio horse-radish 
militistaro army 
varmege . hot 


In this respect Ido has made some improvement replacing the 
above words by: kurta, fore, mikra, olda, chipa, mankar, rafano, 
armeo. But it leaves varmega and adorns its vocabulary by 
monsters of the following kind: 


sinisira left 

zezear to lisp 

rafaneto radish (Esperanto has: rafano) 
infanteto | baby (Esperanto has: infaneto) 
kur-konkursar to race 

roto-tormento rack 

farmo-lugar to lease 

la parkala pordego park gate 

gazono grass (Esperanto has: herbo) 
scribachar to scrawl 

klef-agar to lock 


nigrokula, loklohara purueleto dark-eyed, curly-haired boy 


*9 The Idists, strange to say, found them ugly. 
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which can hardly be considered as an improvement despite the 
fact that Ido “has been formed by the united efforts of many 
distinguished Pee in many countries, and has involved 
over seven years’ work.” 

While Esperanto does fail when tested by the number of 
syllables, its advantages, mentioned before, make up in à measure 
for its defects when it comes to counting the letters required to 
put these many syllables into type. The following combina- 
tions may occur: 


1. Esperanto may have, in rare cases, a smaller number of 
syllables and letters. ? 


M^ devis skribi 5-13 I ought to have written 6-19 
Mi REIN skribi leteron 9-22 I have been obliged to 
write a letter 10-30 


2. Number of syllables same, number of letters nearly same: 
Mi jus estis skribonta 7-19 I was just about to write 7-20 


8. Number of syllables larger, number of letters nearly the 
same (the normal case): 


Mi sendube legis la libron 9-22 Imust have fad the book 6-20 


Mi iris al vilaĝo hodiaŭ I shall go to the village 
kun mia plej. juna today with my younger 
fratrıno ` 19-42 sister 15-44 
Mi volas doni beletan I want to give a pretty 
donacon al mia plej present to my youngest 
juna fratrino morgaŭ 22-52 sister tomorrow 18-54 
Mi povus vidi la ŝipojn I could have seen the 
en la haveno, se mi ships in the harbor if I 
estus posedinta bonan had had a good glass 17-52 
lornon 25-58 


Here English shows plainly its greatest handicap, the spelling. 
Nevertheless, its greater economy in time and effort needs no 
proof in such phrases as: Dear Sir—Kara Sinjoro, I send you 
some samples—mi adresas al vi kelkajn specimenojn, tramcars— 
tramveturiloj, a week ago—untaü unu semajno, a few years 
ago—Antat malmultaj jaroj, go slower—iru pli malrapide, I am 
near you-—mi estas proksime de vi, allow her to speak—permesu 
al ŝi ke ŝi parolu, I shall buy well-made gloves—mi aĉetos bene- 
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faritajn ganiojn, I never buy cheap books—m4 neniam aĉetas 
malkarajn librojn, if two red men met—se du rughautulojn 
renkontigis, I woo a girl—m^ amindumas knabinon. 

In telephonic conversations, especially at long distance, where 
the factor of time has to be considered, the number of syllables 
becomes more important than in writing.* Rapid habits of 
speech may of course compensate to a certain extent the dis- 
crepancy in syllables; absolute accuracy could only be obtained 
in the laboratory of a phonetician who would undertake a com- 
parative study of this nature. 

Approximate test? made on the basis of passages selected at 
random showed that on an average English equivalents of 
Esperanto texts represented 10-12% saving in time necessary 
for a clear and easy enunciation, provided the speaker com- 
manded about the same facility of pronouncing the two lan- 
guages. Example: 

Sendube vin surprizos ricevi leteron skribitan de mi Ce hotelo 
en ci tiu urbo, ne tre malproksime de via propria oficejo. Pri 
la.demando, éu Esperanto estas vivanta lingvo, mia ideo estas, 
ke kiam certa nombro da personoj gin parolas facile kaj nature, 
ĝi jam fariĝis vivanta. 

. 98 syll., 222 letters, 19 seconds. - 


No doubt it will surprise you to get a letter written by me in 

a hotel in this same city, not very far from your own office, As 

to the question if Esperanto is a living tongue, my idea is that 

when a certain number of persons speak it easily and naturally, 
it has already been made living.*? | 

82 syll., 227 letters, 16-17 sec,” 


31 Trans-Atlantic conversations cost $25 a minute, with a three-minute’ 
minimum charge. 

*2 This is doubtful. Henry Sweet in Encyclopedia Britannica, IX, 
774, says: ‘Either Esperanto must be taken as it is without change, or 
else it must crumble to pieces; its failure to work out consistently the 
principle of the maximum of internationality for its root-words is 
alone enough to condemn it as hopelessly antiquated. J. Vendryes, 
Language, p.162: ‘What are we to think, then, of artificial languages 
built upon a logical plan erected’in advance? Such languages are 
only possible as special languages—technical languages or signal eodes. 
The agreement of the few people who use such languages suffices to 
maintain them unchanged. But it would not do for these languages 
to become living tongues for then they would quickly suffer change.’ 


H 
'* 
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To sum up: on the basis of the foregoing tests Esperanto and 
Ido fail when it comes (1) to the number of syllables and 
(2) the time necessary for their enunciation, in order to express 
ideas in the briefest way,** clearly and accurately. It also 
appears that (3) among the naturally evolved languages English 
and French are the best fitted for the role of international 
auxiliary languages.?5 

Arabs and Chinamen with whom I discussed AE said 
that while the grammar was comparatively easy,** the memorizing 
of the vocabulary required as much time as that of English or 
French. The Arabs preferred the latter, the Chinese the 
former. The polysyllabic character of their language makes 


H. C. Wyld, Historical study of the mother tongue, London, 1926, pp. 
105-109, shares this opinion and adds that changes in pronunciation 
‘would make Esperanto unintelligible. Guérard, op. cit., p. 40: ‘An 
international language should be as impersonal as a code'—an impos- 
sible requisite for anything that wishes to become living. The hest 
answer to this may be found in Die sprachphiloscphischen Werke Wil- 
helms von Humboldt, Berlin, 1884, p. 493: ‘Eine solche wirkliche 
Sprache kann es nun glücklicherweise unter immer doch denkenden 
und empfindenden Menschen nicht geben.’ 

33 If ‘ receive,’ ‘whether,’ and ‘language’ (instead of ‘ get,’ ‘ if,’ and 
‘tongue ’) are used the figures would be: 86 syll. 238 letters, 17 seconds. 

34 Excessive brevity may lead to ruggedness (cf. Kirkeonnell, 
op. cit, 36), but often uncouth effects are produced by uncouth 
spelling. The Russian proverb Gopız m gama numa nama (chowder 
and gruel (are) our food), when transliterated thus: borschtsch 4 
kascha pischischa nascha looks indeed uncouth, but it is chiefly the 
spelling that makes it so. When written: Boršč i kaša pista naša it 
looks much less formidable. To a Russian the letter my does not 
convey the idea of schísch, but of one letter and one sound, not at 
all difficult to pronounce. Cf. also Bloomfield and Bolling: What 
symbols shall we use, Language 3. 2. 123-129. 

3s They both represent a natural fusion of the Latin, Celtie and 
Germanie elements, with the Latin predominating in French, and the 
Germanie in English. A similar fusion could hardly be ever accom- 
plished artificially. 

3: Guérard, op. cit, p. 34, thinks that English grammar is simpler 
than that of Esperanto. 

s Dr. Harvey J. Howard while held prisoner by a troop of bandits 
in China made a bargain with them that he should teach them as 
many words in English as they taught him in Chinese. * This reciprocal 
arrangement soon developed into a memory test in which I quickly 
found them my superiors.’ 
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Esperanto popular among the Japanese,°® but when they speak it 
their pronuneiation of it is as bad as their pronuneiation of 
English. Because of its vocabulary Esperanto naturally appeals 
to the Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese, and its popularity 
in Central Europe may be partly a reminiscence of the reasons 
summarized by Miinsterberg, some of which are no longer true.” 

While I am not opposed to the work of the Esperanto and Ido 
enthusiasts, I must conclude that even the best artificial language 
cannot successfully compete with the naturally evolved ones.“ 
It is safe to assume that within the next five hundred years 
English and French will achieve such perfection as no artificial 


form of language can ever hope to achieve.** 
A. R. Nykı. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY; 


88 Examples from Interparolado kaj vortaro japana-esperanta-hina 
kaj angla:. I can speak English a little—Wo nong shuo ih tien ying 
kuo hua—Watakushi-wa ei-go-ga sukoshi hanase-masu—Mi povas paroli 
iom anglan lingvon--Je peux parler anglais un peu. 

*? Hugo Münsterberg, American Problems, N. Y., 1910, article on 
“The World Language,” p. 214: ‘No living language can become 
to-day the vehicle of intercourse for the whole civilized world. . 
The acceptance of any language would immediately not only crush 
the pride of the other nations, but would give to the favored people 
such an enormous advantage in the control of the political world and 
such immeasurable preference in the world's market that no nation 
would consent to it before its downfall’ P. 215: ‘National pride 
would justly put English on the blacklist.’ An echo of this superstition 
is found in Guérard, op. cit. p. 44: ‘So it seems safe to prophesy 
that French, for one, will never yield pride of place to English, without 
a fight,’ though on pp. 25-26 he tries hard to prove that French is 
neither convenient nor beautiful, a strange thesis for a Frenchman to 
maintain, 

“ The League of Nations has recognized this in the following report: 
“The Commission on Intellectual Co-operation does not dispute the 
practical advantages that the adoption of a universal auxiliary language 
would have, but it considers that its efforts should be before all things 
to encourage the study-of living languages and foreign literature, ete.’ 

‘1 Esperanto cannot express briefly positional meanings of homonyms, 
one of the finest qualities of English: I saw Will. I will do'it. He 
made his last will, She has a strong will. Mi vidis Vilelmon. Mi faros 
Gin. Li faris sian lastan testamenton. Bi estas multe obstina. 
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VI 589. plebeium in circo positum est et in aggere fatum ; 
quae nudis longum ostendit cervicibus aurum 
consulit ante falas delphinorumque columnas 
an saga vendenti nubat caupone relicto. 


Why should a gold necklace be the distinguishing mark of the 
plebeian woman as opposed to the rich* (ci, divitibus 1. 585) ? 


(1) The woman in question is the consort of a caupo, a copa. 
The most famous copa of literature was of alien extraction— 
copa Syrisca caput Graia redimita mitella—; so was the only 
other copa in Juvenal, Cyane, the consort or at any rate the 
employée of a Syrophoenician.? There is, therefore, apart from. 
other considerations, & probability that the lady of line 589 was 
also from the Near East. 


(2) As such she would wear the mitra, like Vergil’s copa 
and the girls of III 65.? 


(3) Along with the mitra the wearing of necklaces was espe- 
cially characteristic of the oriental dress (both in men and 
women), which severe Romans so condemned; cf.: 


II 83. accipient te 
paullatim qui longa domi redimicula sumunt 
frontibus et toto posuere monilia collo. 


III 66. Ite quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra. 
rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, 
et ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 


Verg. Aen. I 654. colloque monile 
baccatum et duplicem gemmis auroque coronam. 


Ovid, Met. V 51. ornabant aurata monilia collum 
et madidos murrha curvum crinale capillos. 


1 Cf. Housman ad loc. f aurum nondum explicatum.’ 

3 VIII 162. 

* Cf. VI 516 and III 62, iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 
et sequentia, 
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There are also two plates in Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmäler 
gr. and röm. Sculptur, Fig. 202 and 204, shewing the mitra 
and elaborate necklace in conjunction, which illustrate admirably 
Juvenal’s words, toto posuere monilia collo (III 85) and longum 
aurum nudis cervicibus, here; cf. also Daremberg and Saglio s. v. 
Monile, Fig. 5129, 5182. 

I think we may conclude then—especially in the absence of 
any other explanation — that the “long gold on the bare 
shoulders’ of a copa is certainly the necklace typical of the dress 
of the low class East Ender * in Rome—so typical that even the 
poorest would wearit if possible. I am told that in Syria and 
Palestine and other parts of the Near East a similar custom is 
still in vogue and that the plebeian woman’s necklace is often 
not so much an ornament as her dowry. An interesting point is 
the casual nature of Juvenal’s reference, which shews how 
familiar to his readers the picture would be and tells us therefore 
something of the normal dress and appearance of quite a large 
proportion of the people in Imperial Rome. 


VIII 207. Credamus tunicae de faucibus aurea cum se 
porrigat et longo iactetur spira galero. 
Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 
vulnere cum Graccho iussus pugnare secutor. 


Professor Housman in his notes on the Oxford fragment of 
Sat. VI demonstrates that the tunic in this passage is a sign of 
effeminacy. Juvenal certainly appears to point to the galerus 
and the aurea spira as an additional sign of turpitude. Two 
explanations of the words are advanced :—(1) The galerus is 
taken to be the headdress of a Salian priest and aurea spira the 
appendices or apicula, the bands which fastened the apex on the 
head. Cum must then presumably be taken in the concessive 
sense, with ergo explanatory of tunicae, since the priest’s hat 
would hardly be an indication of effeminacy. This does not seem 
very satisfactory, as tunicae is left strangely unsupported, and in 
any case it surely is not very probable that the priestly insignia 
should be worn on top of the gladiator's costume. 

(2) The galerus is taken to be the guard worn on the left 
shoulder of the retiarius and spira the cord attached to the net. 
This also appears weak, as all the emphasis must then be carried 


‘The circus being their especial haunt. Cf.. III 65. 
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by aurea, since lines 10-12 of the Oxford fragment shew that 
there were respectable retiarii as well as disreputable, who wore 
the munimentum humeri. A second objection is that de faucibus 
would then be extremely inapposite. 

Possibly the explanation is that aurea spira signifies the ends 
of the redimicula worn by effeminate people—cf. ii 84 accipient 
te paullatim qui longa domi redimicula sumunt—and that by a 
longus * galerus, so adorned, Juvenal means an effeminate head- 
dress, like the mitra. (The mitra and the galerus had some- 
thing, at any rate, in common, for both could be described as a 
pilleus or close fitting headdress—cf. Servius, ad Aen. IV 216 
Mitra hoe est incurvo pilleo . . . ; ad Aen. VII 688 Galerus est 
genus pillei.) The passage then has full point—cf. Servius ad 
Aen. IV 216 Sane quibus effeminatio crimini dabatur, etiam 
mitra eis adseribebatur. | Moreover Verg. Aen. IX, 616 et 
tunicae manicas et habent redimicula mitrae suggests that the 
presence of redimicula increased the effeminate effect of the 
mitra. De faucibus is also in order, for the redimicula might 
be tied under the chin as well as round the brow:—cf. Aen. IV, 
215 Maeonia mentum mitra subnixus; Isid. Orig. 19,31,5 
redimieula sunt quibus mitra adligatur; Forcellini s. v. mitra 
Pilleolus . . redimiculis instructus quibus a mento religaretur. 


X 189 


188 * Da spatium vitae, multos da, Iuppiter, annos. 
189 Hoc recto voltu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 


Apparatus criticus according to Prof. Housman: recto voltu, 
G; recto vultu, AT; alto (eras.) recto vultu, P; Hoc altus (alius 
O) eaelumque tuens hoe pallidus optas, LO ; Hoc altus caelum 
intuens vultus sonus hoc et pallidus optas, F. 

We have here two traditions, represented by GAT on the one 
hand and LO on the other; I wish to argue that the reading of 
LO is the source of our other readings and is probably that of 
the archetype. 

The accepted text is that of GAT, but it is not really satis- 
factory in itself and editors do not agree in their interpretations 
of it. Apart from that, it would seem that it may well have 


5 Cf. VIT, 516, et Phrygia vestitur bucca tiara; Aen. IV, 215, Maeonia 
mentum mitra subnixus. 
$ Cf, Cie. de Har. Resp., § 44 ete. 
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been derived from that of LO, whereas the reverse is impossible. 
The word altus appears to be the sheet-anchor, for it occurs not 
only in L and in O (under the disguise of alvus) but in F and 
also in P (in the form alto). It is plainly the difficult word in 
the reading of L, and there have, it seems, been various ancient 
glosses attempting to explain it—long before L itself was written. 

(1) Someone thought altus might perhaps mean alta voce 
and above or below the words ' Hoc altus caelumque tuens hoc 
pallidus optas” wrote a note or query on it? ' Sonus? * (2) A 
second hand on the same MS. wrote in plain prose the gloss 
caelum intuens vul$us (perhaps a contradiction and correction 
of sonus) meaning “no, nothing to do with sound of course; 
altus refers to the face, gazing heavenward. The annotator 
repeated the poet’s words—caelumque tuens—to emphasize his 
point but naturally substituted the prose word intuens for the 
poetical tuens. In F these glosses? ousted the original words 
and, with the exception of et, give us the whole of its curious 
(and otherwise inexplicable) reading. Et may have been a 
suprascript variant for the second hoc and then incorporated by 
the scribe.*° F is a century or so older than L and O, and it is 
to be remarked therefore that L and O are following a yet older 
tradition. (3) Another gloss on altus, in some other MS., was 
recto voltu, * gazing straight at Heaven ’—practically the equiva- 
lent of (2) caelum intuens voltus. This displaced caelumque 


et 
tuens and we get Hoc altus recto voltu hoc pallidus optas. 
alto 
This was then corrected to Hoc recto voltu «solum» hoc et 


pallidus optas—the reading preserved by P. 


"Of. Livy IV.21.6, *pestilentior annus tantum [metum] vastitatis 
in urbe agrisque fecit' (from F. W. Hall Companion to Classical Texts 
p. 196). 

3 [, e. “used here of sound?” 

? For interlinear or marginal remarks incorporated in the text, cf. 
the number of spurious lines in Juv., e. g. iii. 281, xi. 161, xiii. 166. 
The true reading has been ousted by the gloss at VI, 159 (D nudo for 
mero); at VI 592 Mus. Brit. 11999 has pauperculae tamen for hae tamen. 
F. W. Hall quotes Dem. Conon § 26 (Benóv for Mbor) and Dante, Conv. 
IV. 15 where ‘etera’ has been displaced by ‘corpo sottile e diafano’. 
Cf. also the attempt to introduce the title of Sat. XIV into the text 
(Housman, ad loc.). 

"^ Cf. P's conflated readings at 1. 126 (quiescaet) and 1. 159 (despi- 
eiaet): ef. VI, 604. 

tt The termination of altus having been assimilated to that of recto 
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If we take the reverse point of view and assume that GAT 
give the older reading, F’s caelum intuens might certainly have 
been a gloss on recto voltu, but it is very improbable that, having 
ousted recto voltu, it was then corrected metri causa to caelumque 
tuens, for F’s reading (as far as one can see) can only be ac- 
counted for as derived from that of LO. Above all how are we 
to account for altus or alto? That anyone should write altus 
or alto voltu as a gloss on recto voltu seems wholly improbable. 

This seems to be, therefore, a case in which we should prefer 
the harder reading. As for the expression dltus caelumque tuens 
I am unable to quote any parallel passage for such a use of 
altus; 1? but though it is a fanciful expression it seems possible 
and the glosses recto voliu and caelum intuens voltus are fairly 
sound though rather inadequate interpretations—the idea being 
that of a man on tip-toe, with upturned gaze, reaching up to 
Heaven, pale with the fervency of prayer;'? if the Latin can 
bear the meaning, it is a far better line than Hoc recto voltu etc. 
Recto voltu is intelligible as a gloss on alius caelumque tuens, 
but standing by itself in the text it is thrown into antithesis to 
pallidus and inevitably suggests the idea of confidence—so much 
so that to make any sense at all, it is forced by some editors to 
mean ‘in good health’ as opposed to pallidus ‘in bad? At the 
very most if so taken it could only mean ‘ with the confident gaze 
of good health’; and any idea of confidence is entirely out of 
harmony with the entreaty of line 188. 


XIV 227-234 
Line 229 — et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicari — is 
omitted by many MSS. but read by P and others and has every 
appearance of being genuine. It has, however, no construction 
and is usually bracketed by editors. The result, however, is far 
from satisfactory. Housman ad loc. says: ‘lacunam quam non 
Optime sic explevit, conduplicare (non metuant: iuvenis semper 


voltu (cf. iv. 3 P aegra, vi. 606, and perhaps xi. 118) and alto being 
then written as a suprascript variant, 

12 Juv. VI, 502, Sen. Oed. 337 are perhaps worth comparing. 

13 It is objected that one would not pray for ‘length of days in the 
attitude described, as though it were a matter of immediate urgency.’ 
But it obviously suits Juvenal’s rhetorical case to say that he would, 
and it is on the whole less of an exaggeration than to say that length of 
days is the only thing we pray for either in good health or bad. 
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sic doctus equis mox>, iam Guil. Schulzius odoratus erat’; and 
fills it himself with the line <cum videant, cupiant sic et sua 
conduplicari). This, however, apart from completing the sen- 
tence, leaves it open to the same objections as it has if 1. 229 is 
omitted :— 


(1) The antecedent to quem has to be supplied out of the 
plurals pueros . . avaros et qui cupiant. This may be defended 
by such a line as qui non risere parenti nec deus hunc mensa etc. 
of Eclogue IV, but it is at least most unusual and awkward. 
Alternatively curriculo (masculine according to Nonius and 
Charisius) may possibly be taken as the antecedent of quem; 
in that case the personification of the chariot implied in the 
words subsistere nescit et te contempto is at least unusual and 
awkward. 


(2) We have the faulty metaphor of a person giving free 
rein to a chariot in which he is not riding; which is at least 
unusual and awkward. 


(3) The change from dat and effundit to revoces in the same 
sentence and referring to the same subject is also unusual 
and awkward. None of these objections is perhaps insuperable 
in itself; but their accumulated weight and the fact that they 
are all removed by Schulz's suggestion make it appear that he 
was stil upon the right scent. Without his insertion the apo- 
dosis begins at dat libertatem and the emphasis falls on those 
words, that is to say in the wrong place. With it the apodosis 
begins at ef laevo and the qu clause is the climax-—— He who 
has instilled the love of wealth, produces sons who are not only 
avaricious, but criminal” is the appropriate answer to 1. 224 
* Haec ego nunquam mandavi nec talia suasi!” Moreover, the 
beginning of the apodosis is properly marked by the change of 
tense (from praecepit io producit); and with iuvenis com- 
mencing a new sentence objeetions (1), (2) and (3) disappear. 
Schulz’s words are probably not the words of Juvenal, but he 
has at any rate located and repaired the fault. One would think, 
however, that he might just as well have kept the final 4 of 
conduplicarı which the MSS. have, and written extemplo cu- 
piani; iuvenis sic doctus . . or words to that effect. 

L. G. Pocock. 
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Puitotoeus, LXXXI (N. F. XXXV) 1926. 


Pp. 1-17. Fritz Heinemann, Die Spiegeltheorie der Materie 
als Korrelat der Logos-Licht-Theorie bei Plotin. In the Ms. 
Escorialensis there is a discussion of matter which bears the 
name of Numenius. Baümker had pointed out that this dis- 
cussion is also found in book 6 of the third Ennead of Plotinus, 
and is therefore to be ascribed to him and not to Numenius. 
Thedinga had tried to show that the passage in question 
belonged originally to Numenius. The psesent article justifies 
the authorship of Plotinus by showing that the ideas set forth by 
him in Enneads ITI, 6, are not at variance with those expressed 
by him elsewhere. 


Pp. 18-25. Carl Wendel, Kustos-Wiederholungen in den 
Apolloniosscholien. Discussion with examples of erroneous 
repetition in the scholia to the Argonautica. 


Pp. 26-71. P. Corssen, Die vierte Ekloge Virgils. An elabo- 
rate attempt to penetrate the mystery of the Fourth Eclogue. 
The views of Norden are carefully analyzed, and many of them 
are rejected. The author’s conclusion is that Vergil’s poem is 
not part of the history of a religious idea having its origin in 
Egypt, but is a piece of poetic fancy which is quite free from 
any religious implication. The reference to the child is not to 
any particular child, since specific reference would not have been 
in keeping with the character of the poem. Considering the cir- 
.cumstances, it is not, however, surprising that Vergil’s contem- 
poraries referred the prophecy to a son of Asinius Pollio. 


Pp. 72-85. Theodor Schwierczina, Fronto und die Briefe 
Ciceros. Fronto in his letters often speaks of Cicero’s letters 
with the highest praise, affirming, indeed, that the letters are 
more worthy to be read than the orations. Fronto often imi- 
tated Cicero, and the bulk of the present article consists of a 
series of parallel passages showing correspondences in thought 
and expression between the two. 


Pp. 86-100. Joseph Schnetz, Jordanis beim Geographen von 
Ravenna. The work of the Geographer of Ravenna contains 
many passages from Jordanis, one from his Romana, the others 
from his Getica. The present article discusses the borrowings 
from Jordanis, the Ms. of the Getica which was used, the age of 
the excerpts, and certain notable peculiarities of these excerpts. 
Three conclusions are reached: 1) the anonymous Geographer 
has actually used Jordanis, if only to supplement his other 
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scurces. 2) He has allowed himself certain liberties in. using 
passages from Jordanis. 3) He has taken over single names or 
numbers of names from the Gothic writer without mentioning 
him definitely as authority for the borrowings concerned, some- 
times without mentioning him at all. 


Pp. 101-116. K. Rupprecht, Zwei Probleme der griechischen 
Syntax. The two problems considered are the use of masculine 
forms with feminines, and the neuter participle as an abstract. 
All cases of the first construction are found in the drama. The 
author may have been influenced by the thought that all the 
rôles would be played by men, although metrical considerations 
may in some cases Rave had weight. Various explanations are 
offered for the cases quoted. The second construction seems to 
have been employed chiefly by a small number of writers. There 
are no examples in the comedy, in the orators, or in the New 
Testament, a fact which seems to show that writers who used 
the natural speech avoided the construction as too artificial. 


Pp. 117-128. Miscellen. 1. pp. 117-123. Otto Stein, Zur 
Datierung von Ptolemaios’ Geographie. .An attempt to arrive 
at the date through the criteria of Indian history. Ptolemy’s 
Geography was composed between 125 and 129 A. D. The author 
himself must have been born about 100 A. D. 2. pp. 123-127. 
Wilhelm Bannier, Ein Papyrusfragment aus der Chronik des 
Hippolytus. No. 870 in the sixth volume of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri contains a list of names which has been shown to be 
identical with a section of the Chronicle of Hippolytus. A 
reconstruction of the papyrus fragment is given as well as a dis- 
cussion of the writing, the text, ete. 3. pp. 127-198. B. War- 
necke, ANTIZKHNOSZ des Ephesischen Theaters. The remains 
of a structure were found by the upper row of seats in the theatre 
of Ephesus, the purpose of this was probably acoustic. 


Pp. 129-140. Wilhelm Nestle, AIIPATMOZYNH. This is a 
note on Thucydides II, 63, The word is to be translated “ politi- 
cal inactivity.” This quality was characteristic of the Sophists 
with their ideas of internationalism, and belonged also to 
Socrates and his circle. The Sophists, Socrates and his pupils 
are to be understood as the ampdynoves whom Pericles felt to be 
in opposition to his own imperialistic ideas. | 


Pp. 141-154. W. Judeich, Die Zeit der Friedensrede des 
Andokides. In assigning a date to Andocides’ oration on peace 
with the Lacedaemonians, scholars have varied between 393 and 
390. By carefully analyzing the events of the period it is possi- 
ble to date the oration with certainty as belonging to the begin- 
ning of the year 392. 
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Pp. 155-167. Friedrich Wilhelm, Zu Ovid. Ex Ponto I 3. 
This poem of Ovid is the answer to an expression of sympathy 
by Rufinus. By analyzing the poem and by citing many parallel 
passages it is shown that Ovid followed all of the best traditions 
laid down by the rhetorical schools for such situations. In 
using rhetorical commonplaces Ovid not only echoes other 
writers, but also repeats himself frequently. 


Pp. 168-191. W. Gundel,. Textkritische und exegetische 
Bemerkungen zu Manilius. Attempts to improve the under- 
standing of ten passages. The article is continued on a later 
page. 

Pp. 192-201. ©. Hosius, Die literar®&sche Stellung von - 
Ausons Mosellied. In spite of the original elements in Ausonius, 
he is nevertheless firmly rooted in the ancient tradition. This is 
shown by eomparing his work with that of other writers who 
have dealt with similar themes, such as descriptions of travel, 
etc. 


Pp. 202-207. Rob. Lehmann-Nitsche, Aus ethnologischen 
Sternbilderstudien. The word jugula used by the'ancients in 
connection with the constellation Orion refers properly not to 
the whole constellation but to the stars of the girdle, which in 
connection with Rigel make a fair representation of a yoke with 
a pole attached. An illustrative sketch is.appended to the arti- 
cle. 


Pp. 208-232. Oskar Viedebantt, Forschungen zur. altpelopon- 
nesischen Geschichte. The first part of this article deals with 
the tyrant Pheidon of Argos; this is followed by an excursus on 
the so-called second Messenian war. A discussion is given of 
Pheidon’s activities, his position in the state, and his date. He 
must have lived in the second half of the seventh century, the 
assigning of his date to the eighth Olympiad puts him a cen- 
tury too early. In the matter of the second Messenian war the 
author opposes the view of Wilamowitz that the reports of the 
historians are untrustworthy. 


Pp. 233-240. Miscellen. 4. pp. 233-236. Thomas Stettner, 
Cassiodors Name. It is probable that the correct form of the 
name is Cassiodorus, not Cassiodorius. Inasmuch as Cassiodorus 
abandoned the use of his name Flavius, it is best not to use it in 
referring to him. 5. pp. 236-238. R. Foerster (+), Zu den 
griechischen Physiognomikern. An account of the Mss. 6. pp. 
238-240. B. Warnecke, Ad histrionum vitas. An account of 
tke confusion which prevails in the extant lives of ancient actors. 


Pp. 241-255. A. D. Knox, Herodes and Callimachus. The 
author of the article (which is in English) justifies his work 
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against the criticisms of Herzog. It is pointed out that Herodes 
was an Athenian; even in metre he is wholly dependent on the 
Attic tradition and wholly at variance with the practice of Hip- 
ponax and Callimachus. 


Pp. 256-279. Josef Morr, Die Landeskunde von Palästina 
bei Strabon und Josephos. The accounts of Palestine given by 
Strabo and Josephus have a common source in Poseidonius. 
Josephus made considerable use of Poseidonius, but indirectly 
through Strabo and Nicolaus of Damascus. At the end of the 
article is an appendix, Die Landeskunde von Palästina bei Taci- 
tus und Justinus. Tacitus’ deseriptions of Palestine are com- 
pared with those of Strabo and Josephus. ‘Tacitus shows traces 
of the influence of Poseidonius, sometimes through intermediate 
sources. Echoes of Poseidonius also appear in Justinus. 


Pp. 280-308. Wilhelm Port, Die Anordnung in Gedichtbüch- 
ern augusteischer Zeit. Other attempts to analyze the arrange- 
ment followed by the Latin poets have suffered from a failure to 
observe the origin of the books. It is important to discover 
whether the poems were arranged after having been written, or 
were written with an eye to arrangement in a book. In the first 
case no general principle can be adduced. The books studied 
are Vergil’s Eclogues, Horace’s Satires, Epodes, Odes I-III, 
and Epistles. The order of the Eclogues is not chronological, 
but it does follow a definite plan. The plan of the first book of 
Horace’s Satires is less regular than that of the second. The 
plan of the Epodes is conditioned by the metres. Reasons are 
adduced for beleving that the order of the first three books of 
Odes is not accidental. In the first book of Epistles a conscious 
order is to be seen, in the second book Horace purposely put the 
poem to Augustus in the first place. The article is continued 
on a later page. 


Pp. 309-338. W. Gundel, Textkritische und exegetische 
Bemerkungen zu Manilius. A continuation of the article pages 
168-191. Ten more passages are elaborately studied. 


Pp. 339-363. J. Trotzki, Zum Pervigilium Veneris. The 
article considers the order of the verses, the traditional topic of 
Spring, and the conception of Venus involved. Except for three 
places the order of the verses needs no correction. An analysis 
of the poem is given in order to prove this point. Praise of the 
Spring is a common theme of epideictie literature. Compari- 
sons are given between the Pervigilium Veneris and similar com- 
positions. The various manifestations of Venus are discussed, 
and it is pointed out that the Venus of the poem is the cos- 
mogonie Aphrodite of Empedocles and the Orphics, the obpavía 
of Plato, the alma Venus of Lucretius, and not the mater saeva 


Cupidinum of erotic literature. : 
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Pp. 364-375. Miscellen. 7. pp. 364-375. W. A. Baehrens, 
Zum Prooemium des Culex. An attempt to relieve Vergil from 
the responsibility for what the author considers an unworthy 
poem. From considerations of language, metre, and content, it 
is decided that the Culex was written in the time of Augustus, 
and after Vergil’s death. 


Pp. 377-390. R. Frese, Die “ aristophanische Anklage" in 
Platons Apologie. Plato did not attribute to Aristophanes any 
share in causing Socrates’ trial and execution by means of the 
satiric picture of the philosopher in the Clouds. The comedy 
had been acted 24 years before the trial, and had probably been 
forgotten by the people, especially since the acting version of 
the play failed on the stage. Aristophanes had no particular 
animus against Socrates, he merely used him as a convenient 
symbol for his attack on the new learning. Again, if Plato had 
believed that Aristophanes’ play had any effect on Socrates’ 
judges he would not have represented Aristophanes and Socrates 
in friendly discussion as he did in the Symposium. ‘There is 
nothing in ancient tradition to indicate an enmity between Aris- 
tophanes and Plato, indeed, Plato esteemed the comic poet 
highly. 

Pp. 391-426. Georg Herbolzheimer, Ciceros rhetorici libri 
und die Lehrschrift des auctor ad Herennium. Many attempis 
have been made to determine the relationship between Cicero 
and the Auctor ad Herennium. A searching comparison of 
Cicero’s De Inventione with the ad Herennium shows that both 
works are derived from a common source, a formal Latin treatise. 
This treatise was the only source of the Auctor ad Heren- 
nium, and was used by him with great fidelity. Cicero employed 
two sources for the de Inventione, the treatise of Hermagoras, 
and the Latin work also used by the Auctor ad Herennium. 
Cicero drew material chiefly from Hermagoras, and used the 
Latin treatise only to amplify and enrich. Sometimes Cicero 
took whole passages from this Latin source, sometimes he took 
only phrases or words. 


Pp. 427-468. Wilhelm Port, Die Anordnung in Gedicht- 
büchern augusteischer Zeit. This is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding article, pp. 280-308. Here are considered the fourth book 
of Horace’s Odes, Tibullus, and Ovid’s Amores. The fourth 
book of the Odes is very different from the previous collection 
represented by the first three books. The metres are more varied. 
Three major groups of poems are to be distinguished, political, 
erotic-sympotic, and those dealing with poetry. The poems in 
the second group are so arranged as to produce an atmosphere 
of variety. In the case of Tibullus we have to do with a collec- 
tion which was not put together until after the poet’s death. 
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Books I and II were issued by Tibullus himself. In putting ten 
poems into Book I he was perhaps following the tradition of 
Vergil’s Eclogues, or the first book of Horace’s Satires. Book I 
was issued in the year 25 or 24, Book II in the poet’s last years. 
The arrangement of Book I is conscious and artistic. It is 
impossible to establish a chronological arrangement for Book II. 
Books III and IV show no such artistic arrangement as Book I, 
but the author has obviously tried to achieve variety In arrange- 
ment. In the Amores Ovid had attempted, in so far as he could, 
to put poems of similar motives into different books. This was 
a new principle. The results of the whole investigation show 
that in the Augustan period all the poets arranged their work 
with conscious art. At the end of the article is an excursus on 
the date of Book I of the Elegies of Tibullus. 


Pp. 469-487. Miscellen. 8. pp. 469-472. R. Foerster (1), 
Der Zittauer Platon und Codex Vindob. phil. gr. 21. A com- 
parison of the two Mss. shows that Z is no more than a copy of^ 
V, made while the latter was still in an Italian library. Ms. Z 
is, therefore, of no value for purposes of recension. 9. pp. 
472-473. M. Rothstein, Catull und Caelius Rufus. In two 
poems (58 and 100), Catullus mentions a certain Caelius. The 
two references are to the same man. This Caelius cannot be 
Cicero's friend M. Caelius Rufus, because Catullus! friend came 
from Verona, while Cicero's came from Interamnia. Catullus 
Lesbia was probably not the second sister of Clodius, since she 
was the beloved of M. Caelius Rufus. There is no objection to 
assuming that Lesbia was the third sister of Clodius. 10. pp. 
478-478. Mauriz Sehuster, Zur Kritik und Erklárung des Pro- 
perz. Discussion of four passages. 11. pp. 478-480. S. Eitrem, 
De Lynceo Platonieo. Lynceus, mentioned in Plato, Epistles, 
7, 944a, is the name of a drug. 12. pp. 480-483. Curt Fenster- 
busch, Scaenica. The development of a typical direction as indi- 
cated by the paradoi of the Attic theatre begins only with the 
last plays of Aristophanes and the work of Menander. In these 
last it is probable that use of the right parados (from the spec- 
tator’s viewpoint) indicated that the actor was coming from the 
agora or from the town, the left meant that he was coming from 
the country. In the case of the Roman theatre Vitruvius’ state- 
ment is to be accepted. Through the right parados (from the 
spectator) entered those who were coming a foro, through the 
left, those coming a peregre. Since in Roman comedies all peo- 
ple coming from abroad arrived by ship, the left parados is the 
entrance e portu; those who came from the country entered from 
the Forum side. 13. pp. 483-487. Friedrich Kredel, Reste 
eines antiken Proportionssystemes für Pferde. In the early chap- 
ters of the third book of the “ Mulomedicina Chironis ” of Vege- 
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tius are fragments of a scheme of proportion for horses. This 
is a parallel to the system of proportion for the human figure 
given by Vitruvius (Book 3, Chap. 1). The text of the frag- 
ment from Vegetius is given with a translation. The passage 
from Vegetius goes back to a Greek source. 


HARRISON C. COFFIN., 
UNION COLLEGE. , 


ROMANIA, Vol. LIT (1926). 


Pp. 1-16. E. Staaf. Sur un manuscrit de Jacopone da Todi 
conservé à la Bibliothèque royale de Copenhague. This manu- 
script seems to have hitherto escaped the attention of specialists. 
It appears to have been written towards the close of the four- 
teenth century and belongs to the Venetian group, containing, 
as it does, certain pieces which are not in the Paris manuseript 
of Jacopone da Todi. It has in all ninety-six poems. 


Pp. 17-36. D. S. Blondheim. Poésies judéo-frangaises. Five 
poems remain to us of those written by the French Jews of the 
Middle Ages, and all but one of them are here published for the 
first time. They throw a certain additional light on the life of 
the time, and are not without linguistic interest. 'These poems 
are all preserved in Hebrew manuscripts, one of them in New 
York, three in London, and the finest one in Rome. 


Pp. 37-74. Holger Petersen. Trois versions inédites de la. 
Vie de Saint Eustache en vers francais. ‘This poem is known to 
have been preserved in but a single manuscript of the years 1428 
and 1429, which is now in the Royal Library at Brussels. It 
seems evident, however, that the poet himself must have flour- 
ished at least a century earlier. Linguistic evidence points to 
the province of Hainaut, and it appears to be clearly established 
that the well-known Latin version of the legend preserved in the 
Acta Sanctorum was the source used. Such changes as were 
made by the versifier in his original may well be considered to 
be improvements in the legendary recital. 


Pp. 75-133. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les légendes épiques 
françaises. I. Raoul de Cambrai. This epic tradition has long 
been one of the main bulwarks of those who hold to the contem- 
porary lyric theory to explain the origin of the French chansons 
de geste. But M. Bédier in 1908 raised certain objections to the 
validity of this view, and there then ensued a long and acrimo- 
nious debate between the partisans of the rival theories. Once 
more the whole question of French epic origins is submitted to 
scrutiny by the author of the present series of articles, who pro- 
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ceeds to demolish much of M. Bédier’s argumentation. There 
follows a long discussion of historical details drawn from con- 
temporary charts. 


Pp. 134-146. H. Yvon. Questions de méthode en syntaxe. 
Is it preferable to concentrate one’s attention on antecedent con- 
structions, or to pay attention to modern developments above all 
else? The present author prefers to consider the historical 
development, and treats of sample phrases such as: Que vous en 
semble? Il arrive des accidents. 


Pp. 147-156. L. Foulet. L'Inftuenoce de l'ancienne langue sur 
la langue moderne. The disappearance of case endings in mod- 
ern French has had'a profound influence on the order of words, 
but here and there old phrases have persisted nevertheless. Cases 
actually occur in which such an archaic construction has gained 
ground in recent centuries. 


Pp. 157-256. Mélanges, Comptes rendus, Périodiques, Chro- 
nique, Réunion des romanistes & Paris, 18-19 décembre, 1925. 


Pp. 257-295. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les legendes 
épiques frangaises. II. Girard de Roussillon. The author of this 
article takes up anew the questions surrounding this legend, 
which had previously been discussed by both Paul Meyer and 
Joseph Bédier, the latter’s study being perhaps the chef-d’euvre 
of his Légendes épiques. The poem in question is a pure 
romance, and it was evidently written by a Burgundian who 
was a native of the region in which the action is considered to 
have taken place. The same Girard is also the hero of various 
other compositions in which he is known as Girard de Viane, or 
Girard de Fraite. An extended analysis is given of Bertrand de 
Bar-sur-Aube’s version of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and also a briefer one of the form occurring in the Karla- 
magnus Saga. An appendix is entitled: Les récits de la transla- 
tion des reliques de sainte Marie-Madeleine. 


Pp. 296-306. Antoine Cretton. Fragment d'un manuscrit 
de Garin le Lorrain. From the binding of a volume preserved 
in the Bibliothéque de Genéve there has recently been removed 
a parchment leaf which originally belonged to a French manu- 
script written about the middle of the thirteenth century. By 
a comparison with the manuscripts of this epic already known 
it is shown here that the fragment came from a lost, manuscript, 
and hence a critical edition of its text is herewith given. 


Pp. 307-327. C. De Boer. L’Evolution des formes de Pinter- 
rogation en francais. The author of this article takes up anew 
the problems which Lucien Foulet had ably discussed five years 
before, and attempts to give a solution of his own. He here 
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distinguishes three causes of the modern development: phoneti- 
eal and morphological, logical and finally psychological. ‘The 
last-mentioned he considers to be the essential one. 


Pp. 328-348. J. Jud. Mots d’origine gauloise? Quatriéme 
série. Under six headings a series of early etymologies is here 
discussed, and it is plainly shown that in certain cases the ter- 
ritory of a Gallic word extended beyond the present limits of 
France into both Switzerland and Northern Italy. 


Pp. 849-416. Mélanges, Comptes rendus, Périodiques, Chro- 
nique. | 

Pp. 417-444. Arthur Langfors. Mélanges de poésie lyrique 
francaise. Premier article. In spite of all the work hitherto 
done by Romance scholars in this field, there still remain glean- 
ings for a painstaking searcher among manuscripts and out-of- 
the-way early publications. A certain number of these waits 
have here been brought together, published and elucidated. 


Pp. 445-459. L. Poulet. L’interrogation et Pordre des mots 
en anglais et en français. This article is a species of rejoinder 
to that recently published by M. de Boer. Besides numerous 
examples from the English both of England and America, Dan- 
ish, German and even Spanish usage is cited (the last-named 
based on the statements made by Marathon Montrose Ramsey in 
A Text-book of Modern Spanish). 


Pp. 460-494. Gunnar Tilander. Notes d'étymologie fran- 
çaise. Under fourteen headings a number of etymologies are 
discussed, especial attention being paid to verbs ending in -icare. 


Pp. 495-576. Mélanges, Comptes rendus, Périodiques, Chro- 
nique, Table des matiéres. 


GEORGR C. KEIDEL, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


REVIEWS. 


Platon, Oeuvres Complétes, Tome XIII, Ire Partie, Lettres. 
Texte établi et traduit par Joseph Souilhé. Paris, Sociéte 
d'Édition “ Les Belles Lettres," 1926. Pp. cii -+ 171. 12°. 
25 fr. (50 fr., if bought separately). 


This addition to the Budé classics maintains for the most part 
the high standard of that series. M. Souilhé has had more spade 
work to do than most editors. He has collated some manu- 
scripts and has examined others. He bases his text on A, O, V, 
and Z. Of these V is not cited by Burnet for his edition. It is 
a MS. of the twelfth century, codex Vaticanus Graecus 1029 B. 
The editor’s labor in collating it is valuable as showing that it is 
of no value. He adopts only six times (331e 2,1 339e 5, 341b 5, 
341d 3, 346e 8, 356c1) a reading of V not found in O. At 
313a 7 and 359a 3 V’s reading is really indicated by a later 
hand in O. The only independent readings of V are found to 
be errors, obvious conjectures, or easy corrections. V follows 
O or O? in many mistaken readings. Note for instance 319e 2, 
un A: om. OZV ; 826c 4, otf V et O ex em.; 332a 1, 59 mobev 
AO? : önroudevr OV; 332a 7, 332d 1, 333b 7, 846b 1 (where the 
note shows that xai rà is an emendation in O), 352b 1 (where 
vÀárov rois is erased in O and omitted in V), 354e 6 (where OV 
omit a line of A). The discovery that O is copied from A makes 
the evidence even more conclusive that V is a copy, perhaps 
direct, from O. 

With regard to O I am in a position to check up Souilhé's 
careful collation of a facsimile, because I had myself collated 
the actual MS. for the Epistles and the E pinomis before I knew 
of his work. He has noted some readings missed by others, but 
his notes are quite misleading with regard to the original reading 
of O. In practically every case where there is disagreement 
Burnet is right, and there are scores of such cases. His use of 
a facsimile accounts for his belief that O is not a copy of A. 
The evidence is in fact conclusive that the scribe of O began to 
copy À at Laws 746b 8. See my article in the Classical Quar- 
terly, Jan., 1928. I have carefully compared the readings of O 
throughout the Epistles with those of the published facsimile 
of A. A abounds in mistakes and omissions. O follows A or A? 
in the slightest details even where the reading makes no possible 
sense. Note the readings at 315a 5, 334d 5, 335b 7, 339b 9, 
840a 2, 349c 8, 350b 1 and others passim; and the identical 
omissions at 312a 5, 314a 5, 336a 2, 843c 7, 351d 8 and many 


"The numbers are those of the lines in Souilhe’s edition. 
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others. Among readings of AO, not hitherto reported are 
323d 10, eréoreAd ce vouitev; 324a 6, rasura post éyo; 331d 2, 
ras. post drofavetcbar; 336c1, ebpnpd—pey; 341838, Yiverar; 
3424 8, aurn,; 84207, Tr in re in ras.; 348e 3, ras. post édy;5 
3498 3, ras. post av. At 332a 6 O omits exactly two lines of A, 
two lines again at 334d 6 (98. . . weideode), about one line at 
854e 6. The differences between O and A are seldom improve- 
ments on O's part. The one reading of O that is difficult to 
account for on the supposition that O is a copy of A is 347b 4, 
tropaivoyvra. But this is not enough in itself to prove anything. 
O is also right against A at 331a 5, 333a 6, and 357c4. The 
passages where Souilhé represents A and O as disagreeing 
because his facsimile shows only the corrected reading in O are 
tco numerous to mention. The following are also incomplete or 
wrong in Burnet: 309a 4, 769 AO; 310a3, cards AO; 317d 4, 
$us AO ; 31e 1, odpmavra AO; 381b T, 331c 4, 331d 3, 334d 4, 
836a 6, 862b 7. In these cases Souilhé’s O should be O°; O had 
the same reading as A. 

Though the editor states that be has verified Burnet’s read- 
ings for A, there are mistakes here too. Burnet has the follow- 
ing note: 340e 2, kat O?: om. AO. The note belongs at 841b 2. 
Souilhé notes the mistake for O but not for A, thus making it 
appear that O differs twice from A where there is no difference 
at all. He fails to note that A agrees with O at 339a 7. O is 
like A at 325a 7, 327c 5 and where Burnet so indicates. The 
greeting of Epistle VIII was omitted by O as in A. It was 
supplied by O?. The first two words were then erased and it 
was so copied by V. In the following cases there is apparently 
an erasure in A to account for the divergence from O: 310b 4, 
334a 7, 335a 1, 360e 1. O actually differs from A in twenty- 
Seven readings, all slight changes and all but seven corrected, 
in some cases probably at once. We are dependent on A alone 
for the correct reading only at 319e 2 and at 385b 6. Souilhé 
confuses readings of O and O? at 831b 6; the note shows his 
mistaken quotation of the patriarch’s book at 326c 4. At 312d 3 
the lemma should be 6 8% roórov. He has failed to note 322a 2, 
&Arito O?; 325a 4, purpa AO: opırpa O?; 325a 6, re om.. AO: 
add. 0°; 329d 2, otrws O?; 330a 6, &xeivov O? ; 338d 1, moincacı Q; 
343c 7, éopev in ras. O; 848c 1, dtoyvor O errore. It is unlikely 
that we have any MS. of the Epistles that is independent of O. 
The marginal notes in Z seem to come from O via L. Since L 
follows O's mistake at 335b 6, it is probably not independent 
for the Epistles. At 362e 1 Z alone gives the original reading 
of A and O. It probably represents an earlier state of O than 
V does. The fact that a MS. represents an independent tradi- 
tion for the Laws obviously proves nothing in regard to the 
Epistles. 
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The resulting text, being eclectic, is little the worse for any 
failure to record the original errors of A as copied by O. It 
differs from that of Burnet in forty places. A majority of the 
changes are improvements. Eighteen of the new readings are 
from corrections or marginal readings in O. Four times the 
editor returns to the reading of A. Four times he deserts A 
for O or for A?. He has adopted fourteen conjectures; two from 
late MSS. (329a 6, 347d 6), seven other old ones and five new 
ones. Of the new ones drrovor at 313b 7 (Dies) is plausible. 
Presumably we owe ovußovAevovros (331b 2) and the omission 
of uéy (330c 5) to the editor, though the note is silent. Both 
are pointless. At 3lle 1 xai Aóyov disappears from the text 
without trace in accordance with Howald’s suggestion. The note 
and the translation show that Souilhé still clings to the old error 
of taking aAndırynv with d6&av instead of with ¢rooodiay. His 
evident feeling for rhythm should teach him better. A and O 
mark a colon between the words, and surely it makes better 
sense to translate ‘ the genuine philosophy will be better thought 
of and better spoken of.’ 

At 322b 5 no change is necessary. At 353b 3 the editor 
boldly changes TUPGVVOUS to oTpaTnyous regardless of the fact that 
he thereby leaves the explanatory és ¢acw with nothing to ex- 
plain. There is no difficulty in taking atroxpdropas as a noun. 
As a technical term it is then supplemented by the popular 
expression rupayvovs, which is introduced by the half-apologetic, 
half-defiant os $acw. Translate: ‘Giving them the title of 
plenipotentiaries, in common parlance, tyrants.? At 329e 5 his 
ots misses the point. After roós an adjective is expected. Plato 
presumably suppresses it for reasons of his own, putting in a 
parenthetic oíofa öyrov. The suppressed adjective was probably 
Kalos, as is suggested by the expression Ópvmrógevos wpós robs 
kaAoós (Epistulae Socraticae XV end). This expression is found 
in the Epistles only at 360b 1. 

I prefer the following readings to those adopted in this edi- 
tion: that of O? at 312a 1, 316a 3, 325c 7, 330b 1, 381d 1 (rore 
not rore), 339e 6, and 348a 8; that of A at 327c 5, 829a 6 (de), 
334d 7, 347a 7, 351d 8 (the omission) ; that of P 2012 ex em. 
at 326d 3; Wilamowitz’ conjecture at 325c 5; Apelt’s at 842e 1; 
Burnet’s at 345d 4; Stephanus’ at 356b 4; Richards’ at 357b 8 
and 359c 3. I suggest that the original reading was at 313e 4 
c? Emiorekeis, 822d 1 “Epuia (and so elsewhere according to the 
inscriptional spelling), 828a 3 od$o0páv, 347d 6 ómnwbv Aéyaw, 
3562 4 vuvön. The printer seems to be responsible for the follow- 
ing: 3094 5, tpaywdorromv; 321e Y, vd; 8220 6, mapaokeiatav ; 
328c 4, oikodevv; 336e 5, comma after udyas; 348e 8 note, ko 
for kat; 349c 3 note, woke&v, 849b 7 deira. 

The infrequent notes are mostly unexceptionable, but surely at 
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353e 3 the reference is to the Campanian mercenaries who had 
occupied several towns in Sicily, and at 344a it is precisely 
Lynceus’ inability to make others see that gives the statement 
point. The general introduction and the notices to Epistles 
VII and VIII are excellent. The editor perhaps accepts too 
blindly Plato’s position in the controversy with Dionysius and 
in that with Heracleides. Plato, like Cicero and Demosthenes, 
is liable to be overestimated as a statesman by those who fall 
under the spell of his eloquence. In his comments on the letters 
which he considers spurious (all but VII and VIII) Souilhé 
is guilty of nearly all the practices which he reproves in others 
when discussing his two genuine epistles. If Karsten is a blind 
guide for two epistles, the chances are that he is equally out of 
date elsewhere. On page lxviii Souilhé would reject Epistle IV 
because of its rhetorical tone. It should not be news to classical 
scholars that Plato was an accomplished rhetorician and that 
Apology, Menexenus, and Epistles abound in commonplaces. 
Cicero and Dionysius of Halicarnassus among others took Plato 
"seriously as an oratorical model. So did Demosthenes for that 
matter, as ancient critics observed. To state that Epistle IV 
was ‘nullement écrite pour le public’ is to beg the question. 
No one need be surprised that four years after his refusal to 
take sides Plato was willing to intervene on Dion’s behalf to 
the extent of writing a letter supporting him with reservations. 
That is hardly ‘ modifier rapidement son attitude) He changed 
his mind in half that time about making a third voyage to Sicily. 

Epistle XIII will always be a bone of contention. No one 
can accept it who supposes that Plato had the same sense of 
propriety as a modern professor. The truth is that Plato would ^ 
have considered the modern professor’s position hopelessly de- 
grading, while he probably had the same notions as Pindar about 
his inherent right to liberal gifts from tyrants at whose courts 
he appeared. The token, god or gods, at the beginning of a letter 
should be explained with reference to the custom of putting beds, 
Ocot, or ayaby rüxn at the beginning of an inscribed decree. 
Sometimes all three appear. It is a favorite dictum of Plato’s 
that one should begin everything awd Gedy (e. g, Ep. VIII, 
353a). It is quite possible that the token was about as con- 
ventional as a postage stamp and as little likely to be reproduced 
in a literary version. The style of the letter is in its favor, if it 
really suggests Plato’s last period. 

Acceptance of Epistle II is almost entirely a matter of under- 
standing its psychology. Plato resents Dionysius’ charge that 
he has not been friendly. His protest voiced, he is ready to 
lecture Dionysius after the manner of schoolmasters. For Plato 
was a schoolmaster and his protests against pedantry are nothing 
but an apology for his own fatal tendency to become more and 
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more pedantic as he grew older, Souilhé sadly mistranslates 
the famous statement (314c) that the so-called works of Plato 
belong to Socrates kaAoü kal véov yeyovóros, ‘au temps de sa belle 
jeunesse) The phrase means that the views expressed in Plato's 
dialogues are not his own serious philosophy; ihey are rather 
the examination of various questions by a Socrates dressed up 
and modernized. No one presumably doubts that Plato's dia- 
logues are mostly Socratic; their purpose is to convict Plato’s 
contemporaries of ignorance. The style would, however, have 
been beyond the reach of Socrates; Socrates has been dressed up. 
As for the modernizing, that is denied by Prof. A. E. Taylor,— 
who nevertheless supports his position by this passage. How 
that can be, itrw Zeós. It is hardly surprising that Plato spoke 
more respectfully to Dionysius himself of his progress in phi- 
losophy than he did in Hpistle VII, which is largely an attack 
on Dionysius. Plato frankly admits (332d 6) that he was not 
always plainspoken with Dionysius. Is it not a little naive to 
suppose that he could be? As for the ‘suffisance ridicule’ of 
the writer, what term would Souilhé apply to the proposition of 
Plato thirty years earlier that only philosophers of his sort were 
fit to rule? Surely nothing in the Epistles could out-Plato the 
magnificent egoism of that pronouncement. 

With regard to Wpistle III it is not true that it is * à peine à 
quelques mois de distance? from Epistle VII. There may well 
be three years between the two letters, and Plato would hardly 
have been deterred from writing a fuller, more fervent defense 
of himself after Dion’s death because he had already written a 
brief answer to two charges. The insistence on the exact mean- 
ing of xaipeıy in the salutation may be scholastic, but it is the 
sort of thing that Plato did. He objects to the ordinary sense 
of the word ddpodiotoy (335b 4) and to that of ei8aiuov (354e 5, 
855¢ 3, 326b 7) in much the same way. (Transitions ménagées ’ 
are equally characteristic of Epistle VII (880b 9, 387e 3). As 
for the grammar of őre re wAdov roreiv àv obyv (316a 2), since dy 
cannot be taken legitimately with e$65v, why not construe with 
mov? How else could Plato put a potential optative into 
indirect discourse? The use of &xboßerv at 318b 7 is not due to 
‘inintelligence du terme ’évacoByoo (348a 3), for it is a perfect 
equivalent. There are two ways of frightening off marauding 
animals; one is to exhibit a scarecrow or bogey (&xboßeiv), the 
other is to make a demonstration, for instance, to wave the arms 
or to shout (dvacofetv). The inference is the same in both 
letters. Dionysius frightened Plato into acquiescence in the 
spoliation of Dion by the threat of prosecution for plotting 
against the tyrant. It was an empty demonstration, but it suc- 
ceeded and Plato resented it. Compare dvaceters in Menander 
Epitrepontes 283, where the meaning is: ‘If you are making 
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an empty demonstration for the purpose of frightening me into 
relinquishing the babe's claim, eto. 

On page lxxxviü Souilhé has occasion to translate a comic 
fragment, srep KoyAlas cegyüs érnpkas tas Ops (Diogenes 
Laertius III, 28, Meineke C. G. F. III, 305). He interprets, 
* avec tes sourcils gravement relevés en spirale comme un coquil- 
lage) If Plato really had spiral-shaped eyebrows, the effect 
must have been comic, but the Greek means ‘like a snail, your 
eyebrows gravely raised.’ This is comic exaggeration. To be 
sure the snail has no eyebrows, but that is because there is no 
room for them. ‘He has already raised his eyes on eye-stalks well 
above his head and his imaginary eyebrows would have to float 
in the air like a halo. The picture called up would be irre- 
sistibly funny to an audience who knew snails. 

The translation is excellent, especially for the letters which 
Souilhé considers genuine. His rendering shows that he feels 
the emotional fervor of many passages in the original, for 
instance at 351e. His translation is an improvement on any 
other known to me at 320d 7 and 336a, doubtless also in other 
places. He sometimes misses small points. He mistranslates 
viv de after a contrary to fact expression at 310c 5, 351a 1, 
353c 9, and 358d 5. It means not * now? but ‘ as matters stand,’ 
“the truth is? He fails to note the aorist in &oxev (324b 1), and 
misses the construction of the Greek at 312c 3, 4 and at 362c 1.: 
The Greek seems not to justify ‘tout s'écrouler? (309d 3), “en 
ma personne’ (312a 1), ‘plus’ (312a 4), and other expressions 
of minor importance. He translates wpayyareta correctly at 
314a 7; on the preceding page (313b 4) it has the same mean- 
ing, * most of my difficulty,’ not ‘ toute mon activité? At 324e 1 
the translation should be ‘a man whose friend I was, an elder 
Socrates, not ‘mon cher vieil ami Socrate? This is the inter- 
pretation of Kapp (Philologus 1924, pp. 225-233). The editor 
is to be congratulated on his skill in avoiding numerous pitfalls 
in the Epistles. There is still room for an edition with full notes. 


L. A. Post. 


HAYERFORD COLLEGE 


A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, from Tiberius to 
Hadrian. By J. Wicutr Durr. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd. 1927. xiv -+ 674. 21 shillings net. 


This is the sequel to an excellent volume entitled A Literary 
History of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age, which was very favorably reviewed in this Journal, XXXI 
(1910), 222-26. It is on the same plan as its predecessor and 
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displays the same high qualities of thorough scholarship, inde- 
pendent judgment, and good taste. It may thus be commended 
very heartily to all students and teachers of Latin. The illus- 
trative passages which are introduced to support the author’s 
criticisms are given in English translations, with the Latin 
relegated to notes. And the translations are always good. The 
book is well printed, on good paper, and the proofreading has 
been very carefully done. On p. 464 there is an odd slip of the 
pen which speaks of “ the far eastern gardens of the Hesperides.” 
lt may be added that Professor WieHT Durr escapes the charge 
of insularity which has sometimes been brought against his coun- 
trymen by showing a wide acquaintance with the work of French, 
German, Italian and American scholars. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


JOSEPH SIEMIENSKL. Les Symboles graphiques dans les édi- 
tions critiques de textes. Projet d'unification. Warsaw, 
Fondation J. Mianowski, 1927. [Société des Sciences et 
des Lettres de Varsovie. Annales de la commission d’his- 
toire. Sous la direction de M. Joseph Siemieński. Tome I. 
Fascicule 1 B. (Traduction du fascicule 1A.)] 50 pp. 


The author of the treatise presents an elaborate system of 
signs for use in the preparation of critical texts. There can 
be no doubt about the insufficiency of the signs now used and 
the lack of uniformity in their employment. The plan sub- 
mitted for criticism has been carefully thought out and has the 
advantage of having been tried in practice. It makes use of 
thirty symbols. This seems a large number. But the signs 
are so related that they may be learned without much effort, 
and their forms are such as not seriously to tax the resources 
of a good printing establishment. Though the plan as a whole 
is very attractive, there may be misgivings about the suitability 
of one or other of the signs, and, of course, the real merits of 
the new devices can be determined only by careful study and 
experiment. It is to be hoped that scholars of this and other 
lands will join forces with Professor Siemiefiski, and that there 
may result from such coöperation a system of critical signs that 
will commend itself for general acceptance. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 
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Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (Johannes de Garlandia). 


Edited, with an Introduction on the Life and Works of the | 


Author, together with Facsimiles of four Folios of the 
Bruges Manuscript. By Louis Joun Parow. University 
of California Press, 1927. 208 pp. Paper, $4.25. 


This is a most sumptuous edition of the Morale Scolarium 
(“ Morality of Students”) of John of Garland, here “ pub- 
lished. for the first time, from five manuscripts with their 
glosses.” The author was born in England, probably about 1195, 
and spent about one-half of the thirteenth century at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. For three years, 1229-32, he was at the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse. He was apparently surnamed de Gar- 
landia because he taught in the clos de Garlande, where some of 
the oldest schools of the University of Paris were established. 

The Morale Scolarium consists of 662 Leonine hexameters, 
written in 1241. It is professedly a satire, and is supposed to 
throw some new light on student life in the Middle Ages, though 
the net gain must be exceedingly slight. It probably suffers now 
because of the present condition of the text, but it can never 
have been very interesting or important. Even the editor has to 
say of it, “ Nothing could be more bizarre, more disorganized, 
more tantalizing than this poem. Many passages would be 
utterly unintelligible without the glosses, and even they still 
leave many lines exceedingly obscure.” Indeed, his English 
paraphrase is very often based on the glosses, rather than on the 
Latin poem itself. 

The most interesting part of the volume is the long introduc- 
tion on the life and works of the author. This is based on a 
vast amount of careful work. It should be noted that Dr. 
Paxrow gives an English paraphrase of the whole poem, which is 
not mentioned on the title-page. And he has done well to add 
many of the glosses from his five manuscripts. These not only 
help.to explain the text, but furnish some unusual words, in 
Latin, French, and English. Most of the classical quotations 
which occur in the glosses are duly indicated, but a few others 
are left unmarked. Thus on line 20, * Si nichil attuleris ibis, 
Homere, foris," comes from Ovid, A. A. II, 280; on 197, “ Viri 
nudi sie veniunt ad miscelenia ludi," from Juv. XI, 20. At 
884, “fruges consumere nati,” is Horace’s expression, Ep. I, 
2, 27. “ Elimetur,” at the end of the Prologue, hardly means 
* be eliminated." 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


rn a terete uM - 
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Aurelii Prudentii Clementis Carmina edidit Ioannes BERG- 
MAN. Vindobonae-Lipsiae: Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky A-G., 
MCMXXVI. lvi4- 578 pp. Geh. 24 M. 


This is the sixty-first volume of the great Corpus Script- 
orum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, published by the Vienna 
Academy of Letters. It offers a new and welcome edition of the 
poems of Prudentius, all the more welcome because it is the 
first critical edition of Prudentius since Albert Dresses, Leipzig, 
1860. Professor BERGMAN has based his text on the study of a 
great many more manuscripts than were known to Dressel, and 
even seems to have made full use of two of the oldest and best 
of them for the first time. In his Introduction he gives à 
brief account of the leading manuscripts, referring the reader 
who wishes more details to his discussion De Codicum Pru- 
dentianorum Generibus et Virtute, published at Vienna in 1908. 
He adds also a sketeh of the life and works of the author, and 
some comments on earlier critical editions. 

The volume is richly provided with indexes: (1) Locorum 
Sacrae Scripturae, (2) Imitationum, (3) Nominum. (4) Rerum, 
(5) Verborum et Elocutionum. These enable the reader to 
control not only the subject matter of the various poems, but 
also their peculiarities of language, style and metre. A few 
additions may be offered to the “ index imitationum ”: 

Cath. 3, 11: Claudian, Rufin. 2, 268, Te sine dulce nihil. 
Cath. 5, 115: Verg. Ecl. 5, 38, pro molli viola. Cath. 8, 79: Lucr. 
2, 1136, in venas eibus omnis diditur. Cath. 12, 10: Verg. G. 1, 
353, menstrua luna. Apoth. 350: Verg. Aen. 8, 47, redeuntibus 
annis.  Apoth. 466: Verg. Aen. 6, 569, commissa piacula. 
Psych. 310: Ovid, F. 1, 314, oceiduas . . . aquas. Symm. 1, 
35: Verg. Aen. 1, 282, gentemque togatam. Symm. 1, 126: 
Verg. Aen. 1, 739, pleno se proluit auro. Symm. 1, 242: Verg. 
G. 2, 58, seris . . . nepotibus. Symm. 1, 541: Verg. Aen. 1, 
278, his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono, imperium sine 
fine dedi. Symm. 1, 633: Fronto, p. 28, 26 N, decus eloquentiae 
Romanae. Symm. 2, praef. 11: Verg. Aen. 3, 128, nauticus 

.. clamor. Symm. 2, 158: Horace, C. 3, 2, 20, popularis 
aurae. Symm. 2, 877: Juv. 13, 86, sunt in Fortunae qui 
casibus omnia ponant, et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri. 
Symm. 2, 1014: Verg. Ecl. 1, 70, tam culta novalia. Symm. 
2, 1114: Ovid, A. A. 8, 118, aurea Roma: Mart. 9, 59, 2, 
Roma ... aurea. 

W. P. MosrARD. 


JogNs Horxins UNIVERSITY, 
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The University of Chicago Manuscript of the Genealogia Deo- 
rum Gentilium by Boccaccio. By Ernest H. Wilkins. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. xii + 82 pp., with four- 
teen plates. $3.00. 


The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett. By Henry 
R. Plomer and Tom Peete Cross. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. xii-]-89 pp. $2.00. 


Milton Papers. By David H. Stevens. 'The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. x-+-46 pp. $2.00. 


It is à pleasant duty to record here the beginning of the Mod- 
ern Philology Monographs of the University of Chicago, and to 
say that the first three studies published set a very high standard 
for the series. Dr. E. H. Wilkins gives a masterly description 
of a really important manuscript which was once owned by 
Coluccio Salutati. Messrs. Plomer and Cross offer the most 
complete biography which has yet appeared of Lodowick Brys- 
kett, à friend and companion of Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund 
Spenser. Bryskett is perhaps best known for his two dirges on 
the death of Sidney. These were both taken bodily from poems 
by Bernardo Tasso, a fact which was first set forth in this 
Journal, XXXV,-192. Professor Stevens presents some deeds 
to property owned by the Milton family, the will of Edward 
King, and two interesting papers on Comus. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Sorani Gynaeciorum Libri IV. De Signis Fracturarum. De 
Fasciis. Vita Hippocratis Secundum Soranum. Edidit 
IOANNES ILBERG. Adnexae sunt tabulae XVIII. [Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, Vol. IV.] Lipsiae et Berolini in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri MOMXXVII. Pp. xxii + 282. 
R.-M. 22. 


Despite the evil days which followed the war the great enter- 
prise of editing the Greek medical writings has made gratify- 
ing, even astonishing progress. There was a time, a few years 
ago, when we had almost despaired of ultimate success, and 
the immediate future seemed quite hopeless. The fact that 
the monument of industry and self-sacrifice now proceeds stead- 
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ily toward its completion must give heart to every scholar, 
whether he is specially interested in this field or not. 

Soranus, the remains of whose writings are here collected, 
has suffered the flings of a most unkind fortune. Long un- 
known except in a miserable Latin version, and when first 
printed in Greek so poorly edited as to be hardly intelligible, 
his great merits were not appreciated. Hermann Diels, who 
more than any other is responsible for the inception and the 
eventual success of the Corpus, conceived a high regard for our 
author and induced Professor Ilberg to undertake the difficult 
task of preparing a critical edition. “Die Überlieferung der 
Gynäkologie des Soranus von Ephesus,” which appeared in 1910, 
more than justified his choice; for it is a brilliant piece of 
work and proved Ilberg to be the logical editor of Soranus. 
I am not certain at all points that alien elements have not been 
incorporated; but I am sure that there is no one else now 
living who is so well qualified to judge the degree of proba- 
bility in each case as is Professor Ilberg. The difficult text 
has been greatly improved, and may now be approached with 
reasonable confidence; though there still remains many a crux 
to tempt the critic, he will be grateful to the editor for the 
foundations which he has laid. The ample indexes, prepared 
by Dr. Kind, appear to be carefully made; and the eighteen 
plates, reproducing the illustrations of bandages in the MSS., 
are both interesting and valuable. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Antonii Musae De Herba Vettonica Liber. Pseudoapulei Her- 
barius. Anonymi De Taxone Liber. Sexti Placiti Liber 
Medicinae Ex Animalibus ete. Ediderunt Ernestus Howald 
et Henrieus E. Sigerist. [Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, 
Vol. IV.] Lipsiae et Berolini in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
MOMXXVII. Pp. xxvi + 348. R.-M. 24. 


The text of these medico-botanical treatises presented by the 
editors appears to be the best possible with the resources now 
available. The MSS. have been exhaustively studied, and 
parallels conscientiously and intelligently noted. If improve- 
ments are to be made, it seems they will necessarily be due 
to lueky finds or to exceptional knowledge on the part of scholars 
who wander in by-paths in the fields of popular medicine and 
folklore. Four indices, of proper names, noteworthy words, and 
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names of plants, add greatly to the usefulness of the volume, 
which contains much that will interest lovers of folklore. 
Botanists also will find the excellent reproductions of the draw- 
ings of plants, which accompany the text in the MSS., of in- 
terest and value. While the works contained in the Latin 
Corpus are not intrinsically as valuable as those which con- 
stitute the Greek, it is meritorious to present them in good 
editions. No scholar can tell when he may have to use them 
and how great his debt may be to the editors and to the Pusch- 
mann. Institute, which finances the publication. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


' WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Greek-English (A) Lexicon. Compiled by H. G. LippELL and 
R. Soorr. A New Edition. Revised and Augmented 
throughout by Hunry Srvarr Jones with the assistance 
of RoDERICK McKenzie and with the coöperation. of many 
scholars. Part 8: SddAeppya—étevrediorys. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. ' Pp. 
401-592. $3.50. 


A more extended notice of this work will appear in the next 
number of the American Journal of Philology.. In the mean- 
time, it is gratifying to note the rapid progress of the editors 
in the execution of their laborious task. Scholars who have 
not yet procured Parts 1-3 are depriving themselves of a valu- 
able source of information. Sooner or later, the New Liddell 
and Scott will occupy a place in the library of every English- 
speaking student of Greek. 

l C. W. E. MILLER. 


DICTIONARY OF LATE MEDIEVAL BRITISH LATIN 


The Dictionary of Late British Latin is a comparatively new 
project. The work on it was started in England in 1924 in 
order to cover the ground untouched by the new Du Cange. 
Since that dictionary is to end about the year 1000 the British 
Latin dictionary will start at the year 1066 and end at 1600. 
It will contain only words found in British sources and those 
that are either distinetly medieval or have taken on a new 
meaning while retaining their classical spelling. The direction 
of the enterprise is centered in a committee of the British 
Academy with headquarters in London. There is a sub-com- 
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mittee for Scotland and an American committee, the latter 
acting under the direction of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Its membership is as follows: Professors Gerould, 
Lunt, Neilson, Tatlock, Willard (chairman) and Wioodbine. 

Though substantial progress has been made, there is great 
need at present of more readers. Every work of a medieval 
writer contributes much to our knowledge of normal usage and 
individual peculiarities. Changes that came about during five 
centuries may be known only after writers in different periods 
have been read. A number of American scholars are reading 
texts, but more are needed if the gathering of words is to be 
completed within a reasonable number of years. This is there- 
fore an appeal to those who have not been approached to express 
to any member of the committee their willingness to co-operate 
in the enterprise. 


JAMES F. WILLARD. 
UNIVERSITY or COLORADO, 
BourpsR, Coro., FEB., 1928. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Athenaeus. The Deipnosophists. With an English Translation by 
Charles Burton Gulick. Vol. I. London, William Heinemann Lid.; 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. xxii + 484 pp. 


Aulus Gellius. The Attie Nights. With an English Translation 
by John C. Rolfe. Vol. IJ. London, William Heinemann; New York, 
G. P. Putnam?s Sons, 1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) xxxvii + 532 pp. 

Baynes (Norman H.) The Early Church and Social Life (the first 
three centuries.) London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1927. (Historical 
Association Leaflet No. 71.) 16 pp. 1 sh. 

Bevan (Edwyn). A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 
London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1927. xxi- 409 pp. 15 s. net. 

Buffum (Charles A.) Essentials of Latin. New York, Globe Book 
Company, 1928. v-+ 153 pp. $ .67. 

Bulletin de l'association Guillaume Bude. No. 17. October, 1927. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies. Vol. III, Part IV, May 
1927. Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board; New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. $2.50. 

Bundy (Murray Wright). The Theory of Imagination in Classical 
and Mediaeval Thought. Urbana, University of Illinois Press. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XII, Nos. 
2-3, May-August, 1927.) 289 pp. $3.00. 

Calhoun (George M.) and Delamere (Catherine). A Working Biblio- 
graphy of Greek Law. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
xix + 144 pp. 

Chotzen (Th. M.) Recherches sur la poésie de Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
barde gallois du XIVe siécle. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1927. xi + 
367 pp. 8.50 f. 
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Ciaceri (Emanuele). Storia della Magna Grecia. Volume II. Milano, 
Roma, Napoli, Albrighi, Segati € O., 1927. xv +476 pp. L. 48. 

Cicero. The Letters to His Friends. With an English Translation 
by: W. Glynn Williams. Vol. I. London: William Heinemann, Ltd.; 
New York, G. P. Puinam's Sons, 1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
xxviii + 524 pp. 

Clark (Frank Lowry). A Study of the Iliad in Translation. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. ix-+ 354 pp. $3.50. 


Cowl (R. P.) Notes on the Text of King Henry the Fourth. London, 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot Lid., 1928. 21 pp. 2 sh. 


Craig (J. D.) Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence. New 
York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. (St. Andrews’ 
University Publications, No. XXIL) xii +51 pp. 


Dio’s Roman History. With an English Translation by Earnest 
Cary. Vol. IX. London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) 572 pp. 


‚Duff (J. Wight). A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age. 
xiv + 674 pp. 8°. 21sh. London, T. Fisher Unwin, Limited, 1927. 


Ploris and Blancheflour. A Middle-English Romance, edited from 
the Trentham and Auchinleck MSS. by A. B. Taylor. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 108 pp. $1.50. 


Frank (Tenney). Catullus and Horace. Two Poets in Their Environ- 
ment. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1928. 291 pp. $3.00. 


Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by H. G. Liddell and R. Scott. 
A New Edition. Revised and Augmented throughout by Henry Stuart 
Jones with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 3: Oueupa-— 
éfevrektorys. New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1927. $3.50. 


Hasebroek (Johannes). Staat und Handel im alten Griechenland. 
Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1928. viii + 200. 


Hayes (R. J.) Comparative Idiom: An Introduction to the Study 
of Modern Languages. Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Oo., 1927. vü-+ 
109 pp. 


Hespéris. Archives berbères et Bulletin de l'Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines. Année 1927, 2e Trimestre. Paris, Larose. 


Homer. The Odyssey, translated into English prose by Robert H. 
Hiller. Philadelphia, etc. The John C. Winston Company, 1927. xv 4- 
462 pp. $ .60 net. 

Huelsen (Christian). The Forum and the Palatine. Translated by 
Helen H. Tanzer. New York, A. Bruderhausen, 1928. xii -+ 100 pp. 
64 plates. 


Hutton (Maurice). Many Minds. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1927. 10sh. 6d. 300 pp. 8°. 


Ingersoll (Jean Rose). The Rome of Horace. Colorado Springs, 
Published by the College, 1927. (Colorado College Publication, General 
Series No. 147; Language Series Vol. III, No. 2.) pp. 57-103. 


Isaeus. With an English Translation hy Edward Seymour Forster. 
London, William Heinemann Ltd.; New York, Œ. P. Puinoms Sons, 
1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) xvii + 487 pp. 


Isocrates, De Pace and Philippus. Edited with a historical introduc- 
tion and commentary by M. L. W. Laistner. New York and London, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1927. 173 pp. $2.50. (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology, Vol. XXII.) 
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Johnson (Franklin P.) Lysippos. Durham, Duke Uniwersity Press, 
1927. xii-- 334 pp. 61 plates. $7.50. 


Josephus. With an English Translation by H. St. J. Thackeray. 
Vol. Il; The Jewish War Books I-II. London, William Heinemann 
Ltd.; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. xxxii + 729 pp. 


Journal (The) of Education. August, November, December, 1927; 
January and February, 1928. London, William Rice. 


Kelsey (Francis W.) Latin and Greek in American Education with’ 
Symposia on the Value of Humanistic Studies. Revised edition. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. xiii + 360 pp. 


Krappe (Alexander Haggerty). Balor with the Evil Iye. Columbia 
University, Institut des Eitudes frangaises, 1927. vii -+ 229 pp. 

Lowe (Clarence G.) A Byzantine Paraphrase of Onasander. St. 
Louis, 1927. (Washington University Studies, New Series, Language 
&nd Literature, No. 1.) 40 pp. 

Lutz (Henry Frederiek). Neo-Babylonian Documents from Erech. 
Parts I and IT. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1927. (Uni- 
versity of California Publieations in Semitie Philology, Vol. 9, No. I, 
pp. 1-115.) 


Lyra Graeca, being the remains of all the Greek lyrie poets from 
Eumelus to Timotheus excepting Pindar. Newly edited and translated 
by J. M. Edmonds. Vol. IIT. London, William Heinemann; New 
York, G. P. Putnanvs Sons, 1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) xi + 
720 pp. 


Milne (II. J. M.) Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum. London, Published by the Trustees, 1927. xvi-F- 243 pp. 
12 plates. 25 sh. net. 


Mitteilungen des Vereines klassischer Philologen in Wien. IV. 
Jahrgang. Wien 1927. x-+99 pp. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheea philologica Batava. Nova Series. Vol. LV, 
Pars IV; Vol. 56, Pars I. Lugduni-Batavorum, E. J. Brill, 1928. 


Ogg (Frederic Austin). Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences. Report of a Survey Conducted for the American Council 
of Learned Societies. New York and London, The Century Co., 1928. 
viii + 454 pp. 

Oldfather (W. A.) Contributions toward a Bibliography of 
Epictetus. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1997. (University of Illi- 
nois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No, 12.) xvii + 201 pp. $3.50. 


Oxford (The) Book of American Verse, chosen and edited by Bliss 
Carman. New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 
xxix +680 pp. $3.75. 


Oxyrhynchus (The) Papyri, Part XVII. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by Arthur S. Hunt. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 
1927. xv + 313 pp. 

Owens (S. G.) John Percival Postgate. London, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 11 pp. $ .35. 

Palaeographia Latina. Ed. W. M. Lindsay. Part V. New York, 
Ozford University Press, American Branch, 1927. (St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications, XXIIL) 78 pp. IX plates. $1.75. 

Paoli (Ugo Enrico). Prose e poesie latine di serittori italiani. 
Seconda edizione. Tirenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1927. xxviii + 279 
pp. 12°. 

Patch (Howard R.) The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. 
Cambridge, Harvard Uniwersity Press, 1927. xii- 215 pp. 8°. $5. 
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Philological Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4. October, 1927; Vol, VII, No. 1. 
January, 1928. Iowa City, Iowa, Unwersity of Iowa. 

Plato. With an English translation by W. R. M. Lamb. Vol. VIII: 
Charmides, Aleibiades I and II, Hipparchus, The Lovers, Theages, 
Minos, and Epinomis. London, William Heinemann, Lid.; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. (Loeb Classical Library.) xx + 490 pp. 


Plato. La Repubblica. Passi scelti e annotati con introduzione e 
sommaria esposizione del dialogo a eura di Ugo Enrico Paoli. Firenze, 
Felice le Monnier, 1927. Ix + 126 pp. 

Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Universidad de la 
Habana. Vol. XXXVII. Julio-Dieiembre 1927, Nüms. 3 y 4. Habana, 
Imprenta “ El Dante.” 


Sanders (Henry A.) and Schmidt (Carl). The Minor Prophets in 
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THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS IN IMITATIONS TO 
‚TER YEAR 1800 


A striking thing about Alexandrian poetry is the vitality of 
its inventions. We do well to acknowledge the power that was 
capable of attracting a Catullus, a Propertius, a Virgil, and that, 
even in its fragments, commanded the genius of Ronsard, of 
Herrick, and was not without a part in forming the new romantic 
poetry from André Chénier and Shelley,to Théodore de Ban- 
ville. 

In pastoral poetry the pervading influence of Theocritus has 
always to be reckoned with even when the poetic form is quite 
unlike that of his Idyls, or when the concept seems to spring 
directly from nature as in the.poetry of William Barnes. Again, 
it would not be safe to say that any truly moving lament since 
composed is without a light from the Lament for Bion. In 
addition to the Lament for Bion, three other poems, ascribed to 
the somewhat uncertain authorship of Moschus, have won the 
same tribute of persistent imitation—the Huropa, the epigram 
on Eros Turned Ploughman, and the "Epos Apawérys—Fugitive 
Love. 

Like other notable inventions of its period, "Epws Aparérns is 
a happy combination of mythological lore with matter from, daily 
life. Cypris has lost Eros, and makes advertisement for his 
return, offering a reward, as for a runaway slave. That calls for 
a description of the boy; and thereby the poet has provided him- 
self with a fair chance for the display of an allegorical fancy 
that leaves no line without its telling point.! 


1 The text is that of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucoliei Graeci, Or tone 
1905, p. 120, with omission of the last (spurious) line. 
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A Kumpts röv "Epwra TÓv vida pakpóv éBaorpe’ 

‘doris Evi rpiddorot wAavdpevoy eidev “Epura, 

Öpureridas Ends Earıv, ó pavócas ‘yépas &ei' 

pioOov ror rò papa rò Kuümpıdos, Av Ò dydyye vw, 

od yupvov rò piapa, v0 Ò © Eeve koi wrdov as. 5 
tore 0 6 mais wepicapos’ év elxoot waar pálos viv. 

. e^ X 3 d ^ o 3 . Y 9 2» m 
xpora pev ov AÀcvkós, mupt Ò eixeAos’ oupara Ò GUTOL 
Öpınvka Kal ddoydevta’ kakat dpéves, áðù AdAnpa’. 

ov yap icov voee kal dÜéyyerav ðs pede hurd, 

ós 0i xoAÀà vóos EFT, dvdpepos, Areporevras, | 10 
ovdiy aAadeswv, SddAtov Bpépos, üypıa malodwv. 

3 Bon \ lA x ) 9 ^ * f 

evrAdxapoy TÒ Kápavov, eye Ò irapóv TÒ PÉTWTOV, 

piKUAa pèv tive. tà xepvdpia, paxpa O& BdAkeı, 

BáAXe, Keis ' Axépovra kal eis "Aida Basiea. 

x Y [4 ^ f &é e T , 1 5 

yupvós OAÀos.TÓ ye opa, vóos OÉ of cU werixacrat. 

Kal wrepdes ós dpvis ebimraraı aAAov Er’ AAO, 

> 7 noe ^ > ^ [4 de 10 

dvépas 10e yuvalkas, émi owAdyxvow de KéOyrau. 

rófov ye para floióv, mèp rééw de DéAeuvov, 

TvTÜÓv pév rò BédXcuvov, és aldepa Ò dype hoperrat. 

Kal ypúseov wept võra dapérpiov, Evdodı © évrí 20 
TOL mixpol KdAapot, TOIS woAAdKt KÅ HÈ TITPWOKEL. 
ERN 4 > y ^ AT Ad c à t 3 ^. 

mayra ev aypia Tara, moù mAcov å Oois adrae 

Bara auràs Eoloa Tov “AXtoy avTOv Avaldeı. 

qv rú y EXnis THvov, Önoas aye und EeAeyamıs. 

Kijv moriöns KAalovra, vAácceo pý oe wAavdoD. 25 
Ky yeddn, TU vw Axe, kal qv béim ce piracat, 

peye: Kaxdv TO hidapa, và xeiAen dáppakov Evri. 

qv 0€ Acyyı ‘“Aaße rodra, yapiLouat 0000. por OmAa,"! 

pij TU Giyyis wAdva Opa: Ta yàp wvpi «ávra BéBawras.’ 


In this paper my aim is to offer some evidence of the vitality 
of Moschus’ theme, and, if possible, to retrace the principal chan- 
nels through which its influence has passed.” 


2 The materials that follow are excerpts from a study of the influence 
of the Greek Anthology, in which Moschus’ poem is included, A. P. 9. 
440. Seventeen of the imitations here dealt with were listed by W. P. 
Mustard in ‘Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolie Poets,” A. J. P. 30. 245. 
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1. Iw CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE WRITERS 


Seemingly not many years after Moschus’ poem was written, 
the Gadarene poet Meleager took up the theme, reduced it by 
more than half so as to make it a true epigram—the concept was 
obviously epigrammatic material—and added a new conceit at , 
the end: ? 


Kypicow tov "Epwra, tov dypiov' adpre yap üprı 
OpÜpivós èk Kolras ğyer dmomTágevos. 
gor, Ò 6 wats yAvkUOnkpus, áe(AaXos, dxis, åa fús, 
oud *eAGv, mrepdeis vüro, daperpodópos. : 
warpós 9 -ovxér’? éyw dpáfew rivos’ ovre yàp Aibyp, 
ob XÓóv dno: rexety tov Üpacóv, où lléXasos* 
TávTQ yàp Kat masiy diréyGerat. GA’ écopüre 
pý wou vOv wWvxais dAdo Tiöneı Mva. 
kairo. xeivos, low, wept d«oAcóv. Ov pe AéAnÜas, 
ro&öre, Znvodpiras Óppact Kpumrönevos. 


Where Moschus had ended with a warning for all to beware 
of the blandishments of Eros, Meleager now finishes with the 
finding of Love: “But wait! there he is near his nest!—You 
have not escaped me, Archer, by hiding in Zenophila’s eyes!” 
In later variations of the theme, this conceit, added by Meleager, 
will more than once appear. 

A pleasing adaptation of Moschus’ theme was made by Apu- 
leius (Met. 6. 7-8). On this occasion Venus is in search of 
Psyche; Mercury is the crier: 


Nec Mercurius omisit obsequium; nam per omnium ora 
. populorum passim discurrens sic mandatae praedicationis 
munus exsequebatur: ‘Si quis a fuga retrahere vel occultam 
demonstrare poterit fugitivam regis filiam, Veneris ancil- 
lam, nomine Psychen, conveniat retro metas Murtias Mer- 
curium praedieatorem, accepturus indieivae nomine ab ipsa 
Venere septem savia suavia et unum blandientis appulsu 
linguae longe mellitum.* 


This returns to follow more closely what was also the original 
of Moschus’ conceit—the customary form of proclamation for 


3 A, P. 5. 177 (176) ; cf. 178-80 by Meleager, and likewise indebted to 
Moschus 1. j 
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runaway slaves. Mercury stops ‚with little more than the bare 
notice, and gives no detailed description of Psyche, as Venus, m 
her earlier proclamation, had given of Eros. Venus, however, 
seems to have meant him to do so: ‘ Fac ergo,’ she says to him, 
* mandatum matures meum et indicia, qui posset agnosci, mani- 
feste designes.’ * l 

Here is not the place to take account of the imitators of Apu- 
leius, so that adaptations of the theme that derive only from. him 
shall not detain us. Mention, however, must be made of La 
Fontaine’s version (Psyche, Book 2) which, since it is thrown 
into verse, draws us back to Moschus; the last line, in fact, is 
taken from Moschus, not from Apuleius. 


De par la reine de Cythere, 
‘ Soient, dans l'un et Pautre hémisphère, 

Tous humains düment avertis 

Qu’ elle a perdu certaine esclave blonde, 
Se disant femme de son fils, 
Et qui court 4 présent le monde. 

Quiconque enseignera sa retraite.à Vénus, 
Comme c’est chose qui la touche, 
Aura trois baisers de sa bouche; 

Qui la lui livrera, quelque chose de plus.’ 


In the Drosilla and Charicles of Nicetas Eugenianus (c. 1200), 
Clinias expresses his passion for his slave Drosilla in a song of 
Fugitive Love: ? 


a ^ 7 
Q was, ApooiAka, mwupmoleis rov Kevlar! 
ý Kömpıs eis "Epwra TÓv rairns yóvov 

, 3 “m 2 7 x t 
péoois dyviais &debwver wpiv péya, 
ei Tis mAarndev cvAAGBy rò aitov, 
7 mov orevor@v ij péeoas Em’ dpbödors, 
tov Öpamernv "Epwra, Tov Kakepyarıv, 


4 With Moschus (14) compare also Apuleius, Met, 4, 33: 
quo tremit ipse Iovis, quo numina terrificantur, 
flumina quem horreseunt et Stygiae tenebrae. 
And with Moschus (21) compare Met. 5. 30. 
5 See Apuleius, above, and, for the last four lines, Moschus (4-5). 
9 Nicetas 4. 1541f. There are traits from Moschus in the gédproy 
épwrixéy printed in Cramer’s Anecdota Par. 4. 880; compare also 
Propert. 2. 12; Longus 2. 4-5 owes something to this idyl. — 
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ô apurns por Amberau yépas péya, 
Tò Kémpilos pnpa pioÓ0v dpwrace, 
`Q müs, Aporía, mwuprokeis tov KAewíav! x. v. A. 


2. In Nso-LATIN VERSE 


Before being printed in the editio princeps of the Anthology, 
Florence, 1494, Moschus’ First Idyl had appeared in the third 
edition of the Greek Grammar by Constantine Lascaris at 
Vicenza in 1489. It was thus one of the first pieces of Greek to 
be presented to the learner of the language. In 1496 it was 
again printed by Aldus in the first edition of the Bucolie Poets. 

Politian, whose Latin version is the first modern translation, 
knew the poem, and rendered it, probably between 1470 and 
1480. When sending a copy to Antonio Zeno some time’later, he 
writes:* * Amorem fugitivum, quem: paene puer adhue e Graeco 
in Latinum converti, non sententiis modo sed numeris etiam 
servatis ac lineamentis paene omnibus, cupienti flagitantique 
diu tibi mitto tandem.” - 

Politian’s lines were first published in his Opera, Venice 
(Aldus), 1498, there accompanied by a good Italian rendering by 
Girolamo Benivieni: Amor Fugitwo de Mosco poeta greco, tra- 
= dotto in Latino de M. A. P.... e di Latino in lingua fioren- 
tina® The Latin of Politian has nearly always been reprinted 
when a translation of the Greek has been required.? 


7 Epistolae T. 14. 

8 Benivieni’s Italian may be seen with Politian’s Latin in Politian’s 
Prose volgari . . . e poesie latine e greche, ed. by Del Lungo, 1867, 
p. 925. 

?'The fact that Politian's version became widely known makes it 
useful to notice some of its peculiarities: 

(a) In the sixth line Politian translates: ‘en omnia percipe signe!’ 
All MSS and most early edd. (e. g. Stephanus, 1566) have what Politian 
renders: ev eiköcı wäcı—the scholiast in M. (Marcianus) explains: dpri 
Tod èv «cos rais elkócw . .. Rev cct rots elkóci» dvri omuelos Kat 
eikaopois. Apuleius may have read elkóci; cf. ‘indicia,’ above. At 
present, reading eikosı with Opsopeus (7), and then elkooı «auci with 
Heinsius, we must translate, as Grotius: viginti in pueris. Wilamowitz 
reads elkocı aot, and does not discuss eikóc:. 

But this was not Politian's only attempt at rendering the line. His 
version, as printed in Soter’s Epigrammata Graeca (Cologne, 1525), 
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Like most of his verses inspired by classical models, Sanna- 
zaros De Amore Fugitwo has an original turn. He knew the 
Anthology; and it is possible that he is here aware of Meleager 
as well as of Moschus: 


Quaeritat hue illue raptum sibi Cypria natum: 
Ille sed ad nostri pectoris ima latet. 

Me miserum, quid agam ? durus puer, aspera mater ; 
Et magnum in me ius altera, et alter habent. 

Si celem, video quantus deus ossa peruret; 
Sin prodam, merito durior hostis erit. 

Adde, quod haec non est, quae natum ad flagra reposcat, 
Sed quae de nostro bella cruore velit.*° 

Ergo istic, fugitive, late; sed parcius ure: 
Haud alio poteris tutior esse loco. 


Possibly the notion of Amor dwelling within the lover's breast 
and troubling it comes from the ever-popular Anacreontic verses 
ascribed to Julianus (A. P. 16. 388). In any ease Sannazaro’s 
epigram henceforth becomes one of the principal sources of Amor 
Fugitivus. ` 

Girolamo Angeriano published his "Epwroratyviov at Naples in. 
1520; it gained no small reputation, and was republished at-Paris 
in 1542 with the poems of Marullus and Joannes Secundus. 
Angeriano’s Amor Fugitwus, though in the main a version of 
Moschus, takes its point from Sannazaro, and enforces it with a 
conceit from Paulus Silentiarius (A. P. 5. 268. 5-6) ; Angeriano 
is elsewhere deeply indebted to the Greek Anthology :"? 


has: ‘totam ac cognosce figuram. (See also Del Lungo, loc. cit.) 
figuram. is an interpretation peculiar to Politian—see below, on Tur- 
bervile, 

(b) In line 23 Politian has: ‘seque ipsum multo quoque saevius 
angit;’ the reading behind this is also abandoned. 

(c) Finally, for daudoas, line 24, the reading of M—the MS which 
Politian doubtless used-—he translates, * verbere? No other direct trans- 
lation shows this, the reading, in any case, having been promptly cor- 
rected to óáeas (now Öncas). 

10 Propert. 2.12.16: adsiduusque meo sanguine bella gati 

12 Reprinted in the Carmina Illust. Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719, 
1. 273. For Angeriano’s influence on Barnabe Barnes, see ‚Sidney Lee, 
Elizabethan Sonnets 1. Ixxvii. 

12 With the last distich in the quotation compare Paulus: dereußns, 
adéyyros evéferat, obdé peréory, eis éuà ovfvyinv xkeıpduevos mrepi'yov: 
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Dum Venus in triviis errantem quaerit Amorem, 
Huic loquor: * Errantis die mihi signa dei. . . ? 
Tune ego, sublatis ridens clamoribus, inquam: 
* Non proeul hine natus, Cypria diva, tuus; N 
Pectore sub nostro Deus hic affigitur: alas 
Perdidit, et claudo stans pede, abire nequit.’ 


A third Neapolitan, Pontano, in his Fridana (1518), has a 
free elegiac treatment of our theme: De Venere Amorem quae- 
rente, Ad Hieronymum Carbonem, beginning: +° 


Ä : 
Dicite, Nereides (nam vos quoque procreat unda), 
Anne aliquis vestris sit puer hospes aquis. 


It is a marine elegy. In her search, Venus falls in with Charyb- 
dis, who, returning the lost Eros, says: | 


* O dea—namque deam testantur singula—mecum est 
Ipse puer, lacrimis tu modo parce tuis. . . . 

Hune tibi, diva parens, proles Jovis, author amandi, ' 
Restituo; tua me, te mea cura premat. 

Accepi infantem, blandum do, pro rude doctum, 
Proque fide fraudem, simplicitate dolum: 

Pro lacrimis risum docui, pro melle venenum. 


The moral of the allegory is addressed to Carbo: 


At tu Pieridum studiis cultissime Carbo, 
Namque et amas, facito sit tibi notus Amor. 

Sint notae maris insidiae, sit nota Charybdis 
Cincta simum canibus, virginis ora ferens. 


As befits the author of De Amore Conjugali, and of pleasing 
Latin cradle-songs,'* Pontano is apparently the first definitely to 
abandon the proclamation for a runaway slave, and to picture 
instead a mother's distress for her strayed child. In this change 
he precedes Tasso, Baif, Spenser, and most of the notable modern 
versions, Venus complains to the sea-nymphs: 


‘Within my breast Love remains fixed and immovable, and goes not 
hence; for on me he has shed his two feathered wings) Compare also 
Propert. 2. 12. 13-15. 

13 [Poemata], Venice (Aldus), 1518, fo. 105. 

14 See Monnier, Le Quattrocento, 1920, 1. 321, and Tallarigo, Giovanni. 
Pontano e à suoi tempi, 1814, p. 636. 
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Matris vos miserae moveat dolor et labor, illum 
Anxia tam longa quae sequor usque via. - 
Ipse puer nudusque abiit, nec cognitus ulli, 
Quique meo numquam cesserat ante sinu, 
Maternis fotum mammis, fotumque sub ulnis, . . . 
Effugit e gremio fallens. Ipsa excita somno 
Hine nemora, et saltus, hine loca culta peto. 


Giraldi Cintio, author of the Hecatommithi, published his | 
Latin poems at Ferrara in 1537 ; one of them, Ad Venerem, may 
be taken as an answer to Sannazaro's version of Fugitive 
Love. Sannazaro fears the consequences of restoring Cupid to 
his mother and to liberty; Giraldi would only too gladly be rid 
of him: “Call your boy hence, Cytherea; I ask for no kisses; ; 
. reward enough for me if the boy quits my heart! [9 


Ne gnatum in triviis fugitivum, Cypria, quaeras. 
Hue propera: in nostro pectore regnat Amor. 

Hieque furit latitans, agrum et crudeliter urit, 
Igni addens ignem ; nec volat hinc alio. 

Tu puerum hine, Cytherea, voca: non basia posco; 
Sat mihi mercedis si puer hinc abeat. 

Sie tuus adsiduo tecum Mars igne calescat, 
Sic semper cedat Juno, Minerva, tibi! 


Fabius Segnius, a Florentine living in the second half of the 
sixteenth century (Tiraboschi 3. 4. 25), who elsewhere gives 
evidence of knowing the Anthology, recalls Meleager’s version of 
the theme: *¢ 


Dum nemora et saltus omnes Venus alma peragrat 
Quaerens parvus ubi delituisset Amor, 

Replebat moestis terras atque astra querelis: 
Cernere erat lacrimis gra rigare deam. 

Spes ubi nulla fuit, latitantem protinus uium 
Luminibus vidit, "diva Neaera, tuis. 

Tune ait, Idalium valeat, valeatque Cyther 2, 
O nate! hic sedes nostra perennis erit. 


. Benedetto Lampridio’s version, written in hendecasyllabics, is 
related both to Moschus and to Meleager, as the closing lines 
will show: "7 


15 Carmina Illus. Poet. Ital. 5. 385. In line 3 read aegrum? 

38 Thid. 9. 24. 

17 Ibid, 6.29; for a German imitation of Lampridio’s version, see 
below. 
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Cui tantas Cytherea proflat iras? 

Quid quaerit sibi? Maenas it furore 
Velut concita Bacchico; minatur 
Dextra, fert ereperum altera flagellum. 
Natum quaerit, ais? puellulum ipse 
Vidi... : 
Teutonillam 
Post fanum Sophiae sacrum require, 
Erronem invenies, modo e papillis | 
Modo e luminibus puellulae, immo 
E tota iacere et facem et sagittam. 


In the Epigrammata Graeca—selections from the Anthology 
with translations—published by. Joannes, Soter (? Heil), 
Cologne, 1525, the version.of Moschus by Politian is printed, 
followed by an anonymous imitation in hexameters (of which 
we Shall later need to take notice), and then the following verses 
by Caspar Ursinus Velius (Bernhardi): 5 


Basiolum merui Veneris, si frivola non sunt 
Verba deae, servat pollieitisque fidem. . 
Namque per immensum profugum dum quaeritat orbem. 
Filiolum, et triviis errat in ambiguis, 
Aequoreosque aditus rimatur, et ardua coeli 
Culmina, nee puerum repperit alma parens, 
Inveni fugitivum in me sua tela novantem 
Intra formosae lumina Pasiphiles. 
Prodere quem mens est, nostris namque ossibus ille 
Ignem lascivis implicat ex oculis. 
Accenditque malis erudelis amoribus aegrum. 
Si prodo hunc, duplici commoditate fruar: 
Suaviolum Cytherea dabit, me prensus et ille 
Desinet occulta perdere saevitia. 
Quod si diva neget mortali basia, tanti 
Mi fuerit si det figere Pasiphilae. 


Ursinus has plainly been reading Sannazaro's epigram, to 
which his poem, like Giraldi's, is in some sense a reply; the 
fourth couplet goes back to Meleager; but the end seems to be 
Ursinus own, and will be repeated in later versions. Soter’s 
book went through three editions (1525, 1528, 1544), and 
appears to have been widely used. . 

The foregoing translations or imitations are the work of per- 


18 Soter, p. 53. Ursinus’ Latin poems were published at Vienna in 
1517; for his life see Allen, Erasmi Epistolae 2 (1910). 499. 
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4 

sons who chose the theme for itself. The following also had 
their part in making the poem familiar to writers in the various 
vernaculars: Henri Etienne, Moscht, Bionis, Theoori ... 
idyllia aliquot . . . latina facta. Eiusdem carmina non dwersi 
ab illis argumenti. Venice (Aldus), 1555; idem, Theoc. 
aliorumque poetarum idgllia . . . omma cum interp. lat. Paris, 
1579; A. Mekerchus, [Greek title] Moscht et Bionis idyllia . . . 
omnia latine . . . carmine reddita. Bruges, 1565; Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Moscht .. . Dionis . . . dalla . . . totidem numeris - 
latine reddita. Antwerp, 1584; Eoban Hess in T'heoc., Bionis, et 
Moschi carmina . . . latino carmine. Leyden, 1799 (I cannot 
discover "when Hess’ version was. first published— with his 
Theocritus in 1545? It is again reprinted in Valckenaer's ed. 
of the Carmina bucolica, Leyden, 1810); David Whitford, 
Musaei, Moschi, et Bionis quae extant omnia . . . latino car- 
mine reddita. London, 1659; Bernardo Zamagna, Theocriti, 
Moschi, et Bioms idyllia omnia . . . latinis versibus expressa. 
Parma, 1792. 

Add to these the version made by Grotius between 1630 and 
1635, but not regularly published until 1795 in the edition of 
the Anth. Plan. by De Bosch; it may be seen also in the Didot 
Anthology 2. 91. | 


3. IN ITALIAN 


After Benivieni’s translation of Politian, the first allusion to 
Fugitive Love in the Italian vernacular seems to be an epigram 
by Girolamo Casio de’ Medici (1465 ?-1531) : 19 


Vener, cercando il fugitivo Amore, 
Scontrö la donna mia, e in fra sé disse: 
* Se questa stata fusse a nostre risse, 
Dava a lei il pomo, e non a me, il Pastore!? 


Firenzuola has a translation. There is a version by Bene- 
detto Varchi printed with the Rime burlesche of Agnolo Bron- 
: zino (Allori), Venice, 1810. In the Versi et regole de la nuova 
poesia toscana, Rome, 1539, an anonymous translator has put 


19 PEpigramme italiano, ed. by L. De-Mauri (Ernesto Sarasino), 
1918, p. 29. 

*° Opere, ed. by Bianchi, 1848, 2.284. Firenzuola translates Apuleius’ 
version in the Asino @Oro, ibid., p. 114. 
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Sannazaro’s Latin epigram into Italian elegiacs.** Luigi Ala- 
manni, some time between .1539 and 1547, while he was in 
France, made a good translation: Amor fuggitivo da Teocrito.” 

A poem in ottava rima by Thomaso Castellani, freely treating 
the theme, was published at Venice in 1545.” The opening 
stanza has additions in common with the beginning of the Epi- 
logue to Tasso’s Aminta: 


Non tremi alcun mortal di maraviglia 
Che qua git mira il mio divin’ aspetto: 
Io son la Dea di Cipro, del mar figha, 
Donna e splendor del terzo alto ricetto. 
Come materna cura mi consiglia, 

Il fuggitivo mio figliuol diletto 
Cercando vo: chi l'ha veduto il diea, : 
Se Vener cerca a suoi desiri amica. 


Likewise, with Tasso’s Epilogue, 26 ff., may be compared the last 
stanza of Castellani, especially the lines: | 


Donne, se mai materno Amor v’ accese, 
S? alcuna Pha di voi me lo reveli: . 

Ne contra Vener sia tanto scortese, 

Che tolga le sue forze over le celi. 


In Italian the best-known handling of Amor Fuggitivo is in 
Tasso’s Aminta. Both the Prologue and the Epilogue should be 
noticed?* In the Prologue, Cupid, disguised as a shepherd, is 
seeking to hide from his mother, who would have him active only 
in princely courts; the Epilogue is spoken by Venus in quest of 
her son; the play, as Carducci observes, is inserted ag an episode 
between the flight of Cupid and his pursuit by Venus. 

Tasso does not depend solely on Moschus; he recalls for his 
purpose certain neo-Latin versions; probably he knows Castel- 
lani’s poem; he adds a trait from an epigram attributed to 
Moschus; and he makes developments of his own. ‘Thus in the 


21 Carducci, La poesia barbara nei secoli æv e xvi, 1881, p. 256. 

24 Versi e prose, ed. by Raffaelli, 1859, 2. 137. The Life of Theocritus 
prefixed to his /dyls reports the supposed identifieation of him with 
Mosehus. 

*8 Lodovico Domenichi, Rime diverse di molti excel. auttori, 1545, 1. 53. 

24 Teatro, ed. by Solerti, 1895, pp. 6 ff., 29 ff. The Epilogue is some- 
times printed as & separate piece. 
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Prologue Cupid says he has run away because Venus would con- 
fine him to courts (18); Venus in the Epilogue gives another 
reason, which, while reminiscent of Pontano and Castellani, is 
really new with Tasso: 75 


Scesa dal terzo cielo, | 
Io che sono di lui reina e dea, 
Cerco il mio figlio fuggitivo Amore: - 
Il qual mentre sedea 
Ne’l mio grembo scherzando, 
O fosse elezione o fosse errore, 

Con un suo strale aurato, 

Mi punse il manco lato, 
E poi fuggi da me ratto volando 
Per non esser punito. 


Less-known is a sonnet by Tasso on the same theme. It will 
serve to illustrate the statement that “the sonnet is the Italian 
epigram, inasmuch as it is a fairly close version of Sannazaro’s 
epigram quoted above.?® 


H 


Cercando va per questo e quel sentiero 
Venere il figlio; ed io mesto e dolente 
L? ascondo entro il mio petto onde la mente 
Tutta in dubbio rivolge il mio pensiero. 
-Chè la madre è sdegnata e °l figlio altiero, 
E Puna e l'altro in me puote egualmente: 
Se pit Vascondo son già tutto ardente, 
Se "| manifesto ei diverrà più fiero. 
Oltre che so che castigare Amore 
Ella non vuol, né il cerca a tale effetto, 
Ma sol perchà ne dia pena e dolore. 
Statti pur dunque ascoso entro °l mio petto, 
Ma tempra alquanto il troppo immenso ardore, 
Ché pit sicuro aver non puoi ricetto. 


?5 With Am., Ep. 60 ff., E da gli omeri suoi Spiccate aver de Vals, 
compare Angeriano, above; with 1. 63, E la faretra ancor deposta e Varco 
(and Pro. 45), compare the epigram by Moschus(?), A.P. 16.200, of 
which Tasso has elsewhere made a madrigal: Amor Parco e la face 
Depose, etc. {Rime, ed. by Solerti, 2.498); with 69-74, Egli, ben che 
sia vecchio . . . Picciolo è st che ancor fanciullo e+ sembra, compare 
Longus 2.5 (Eros speaks): oro: mais éyó, kal el orð mais, &XMà Tod 
Kpórov mpeoßürepos kal abroD rot marrös xpóvov; compare also Lucian, 
Dial. Deor. 2. ANN. 

The Aminta made Moschus’ theme everywhere familiar; for a list of 


transjations see Solerti's edition, pp. exi-exx. 20 Rime 2. 411. 
. ' ; 
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A graceful version of Moschus, ascribed to the ‘ Abbate Nico- 
lao de Oddis,? is printed im the 1621 edition of Aleiati’s 
Emblemata (p. 659) : 7" 


Con alti gridi un giorno 
Cercava il figlio Amore 
Venere, etc. 


In a Mascherata degli Amorim e di Venere, Leonardo Salviati 
plays on the theme in the manner of Meleager : ? 


Questa il suo figlio Amore, 
Ch’ un tempo visse a lei lunge in disparte, 
Cercando in. ogni parte, 
Ha visto alfin che nel gelato core, 
Nel dolce canto, e ne’ begli occhi assiso, 
Nel vago riso, e nel sereno volto, — 
L’ avete, Donne, voi gran tempo accolto. 


See also the following: Antonio Maria Salvini, T'eocrito, [ete.] 
volgarizeati. Venice, 1718; 1726 ; 1744; Arezzo, 1754; Domenico 
Regolotto, Teocrito, Mosco, Bione . . . volgarizzati. Turin, 
1728; Pompei, Alcuni idilli di Mosco tradotti in versi italiani. 
1764; Anon., Il Pseudolo . . . alcuni idilli di Mosco. 1765; Tl 
Conte C. Gaetani della Torre, Le ode di Anacreonte e gli idil 
ed epigrammi di Teocrito, Bione, e Mosco trad. in rime, italiani. 
2 vols. Syracuse, 1776; L. A. Pagnini, T'eocrito, [ete.] volgariz- 
zati. 2 vols. Parma, 1780; G. B. Vicini, GU idil di Teocrito, 
[ete.] traslate in varj toscani metri., Venice, 1781. 


4. IN FRENCH 


It is unfortunate that in the modern .editions of Clément 
Marot his two poems on Amor Fugitivus appear with no warn- 
ing of their relationship in widely separated parts of his works, 
so that the opening lines of the second, D'Amour Fugitif, Inven- 
tion de Marot, are quite unintelligible, depending as they do on 
the first poem, D’ Amour Fugitif, de Lucien? The two form a 


27 It is intended to illustrate Emb. 155: Errabat socio Mors iuncta 
Cupidine. This concept of Death and Love is common in the Renais- 
sance poets; ef. Marot, Chanson 6. Alciati’s Emb. 114, a description of 
Eros, may owe something to Moschus. 

28 Rime, ed. by Manzoni, 1871, p. 65. 

3*9 (Huvres complètes, ed. by Jannet, 1884, 2. 82 and 3. 143. 
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single piece, and were composed together between 1525 and 
1527.9? 

D'Amour Fugitif, de Lucien is, as it purports to be, a transia- 
tion; but why it is referred to Lucian is not easy to explain. 
As Marot was ignorant of the language, he was not translating 
the Greek, and seemingly had no clear idea of the original 
authorship of his poem.** What he was translating is surely the 
anonymous Latin imitation printed in Soters Epigrammata 
(1525). This will be best demonstrated by a comparison of a 
few lines of the French and the Latin, with an eye to their 
divergences from the Greek of Moschus printed above. 


Advint un jour que Vénus Cytherée, 
Mère pour lors dolente et esplorée, 
Perdit son filz qui ca et là voloit: 
Et ainsi triste, en haste s'en alloit 
Par maint carroy, par maint canton et place, 
Pour le chercher: puis sus quelque terrace, 
Ou sus un mont eslevé se plantott, 
Et devant tous à haulte voix chantoit 
Ce qui s’ensuyt: Quiconques de bon vueil 
M’enseignera, ou au doigt ou à P ceil, 
En quelle voye, ou devers quel costé, 
Mon Cupido fuyant s'est transporté: 
Pour son loyer (qui faire le sçaura) 
Un franc baiser de Vénus il aura; 
Et si quele’un prisonnier le ramaine, 
La mère lors, envers luy plus humaine, 
Luy donnera (pour plus son cueur aiser) 
Quelque autre don par dessus le baiser. 

Toy qui iras, affin que par tous lieux 

Ce faulx garson puisses'congnoistre mieulx, 
Je l'en diray vingt enseignes et taches,” 


5? Sidney Lee, Eliz. Son. 1. Ixxviii, dates the (?) first part ‘ about 
, 15407; but the second part depends on it and echoes it, and was surely 
done about 1527. This date is supported by what I have to say on the 
origin of Marot’s knowledge of the theme. 

°* Henry Morley, Clément Marot, 1871, 1.232 says (I know not why) 
that Marot’s poem is ‘ based on a French translation of Lucian.’ 

*?'Ihe anonymous translator leads Marot to render both elkooı and 
elxéat! (see above, note on Politian). Stadtmüller aseribes the correction 
to Opsopous, i. e, to the year 1540 when O. published his Notes on 
the Anthology; but, as we see, it appears in a Latin translation in 1525. 
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` Que finement fault qu'en memoire caches: . . . 
Lors que dedans son grand char stygieux 
Il amena Proserpine aux beaulx yeux . . .?? 
Et si de frane et liberal visage 
Il te promet des dons à son usage, 
C’est ascavoir, fleches et are turquoys ** 
La trousse paincte et le doré carquoys, 
Fuy tous ces dons de nuysance et reproche: 
Ilz vont bruslant tout ce qui d’eulx s’approche. 


Perdiderat natum genitrix Cytherea vagantem, 
Anxia sollicito quem dum per compita passu 
Quaerit, ab excelso tales canit aggere voces: 
Errabunda meus vestigia forte Cupido 
Qua fugiens tulerit, quisquis monstrarit aperto 
Indieio, huie merces Veneris libanda ferentur 
Oscula. Captivum si quisquam adduxerit, illi 
Mox aliquid gaudens ultra dabit oscula mater. 

Quo reperire queas puerum, bis dena dabuntur 
Signa tibi, cautus memori quae mente recondes: . .. 
Candida cum stygio rapta est Proserpina curru. . .. 
Si vero facili promittet vulnera vultu, 

Telaque Gnosiacosque arcus, pictamque pharetram, 
Noxia dona time, quiequid tetigere perurunt. 


If the translation is properly to be dated in or after 1525 when 
Soter's book appeared, the second poem, D’Amour Fugitif, 
Invention de Marot, seems to have been composed in or before 
152%—the date to which it is generally assigned; but it can 
not be earlier than the translation of which it forms the sequel. 
In 1527 Marot edited the Roman, de la Rose; in October of the 
same year he was arrested, or rearrested, for his Protestant 
sympathies. In the Invention, moved by the present events of 
his own career, and inspired. by the satirical parts of the Roman : 
de la Rose, he turns Moschus’ theme to the uses of religious 
satire against the friars— i 


un peuple à celluy resemblant 
"idi Jean de Mehun appelle Faulx-Semblant. (61-2) 


The opening lines connect the Invention with the preceding 
translation: 


33 Proserpina is not mentioned in Moschus. 
$4 This trait is from Propertius 2. 12. 10. 
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Le propre jour que Vénus aux yeulx verts 
Parmy le monde alloit chanter ces vers, 
Desir de veoir et d’ouyr nouveaute 
Me feit courir aprés sa grand’ beauté 
Jusque à Paris. Quand fut en plain carroy, 
Sus un hault lieu se meit en bel arroy, 
Monstrant en face avoir cueur assez triste, 
Ce néanmoins en habitz cointe et miste. | 
Lors d'une voix plus doulce et resonnante 
Que d'Orpheus la harpe bien sonnante 
Chanta les vers que dessus declairons, etc. 


After her proclamation was made, he says, she departed in 
her car through the air; and, in the crowd that was left 
staring after her, one said to another: * Would that I could 
point him out, and win the reward!’ or “Would that I had 
him bound, to win the greater prize!’ But the poet is not 
concerned; all his pleasure is in Minerva. As he silently 
contemplates ‘the people charmed by Venus, among them he 
marks a throng of men with heads bent—the friars. They 
are minded to win Venus’ reward: 


Si vont querir libelles sophistiques, 
~ Corps enchassez et bulles papistiques, 
Et là dessus vouérent tous à Dieu. 
De Cupido lyer, prendre, et estraindre . . . 
Aucuns d'iceulx par serment entrepris 
Portent sur eux des cordes à gros noudz 
' Pour luy lier jambes, piedz, et genoulx. 
Et sur ce poinct prendra repos ma muse, . .. 
En concluant que cestuy cy racompte, 
A qui aura bien compris mon traicté. 
Dont procéda le vœu de chasteté. 


Amadis Jamyn adopts the theme for a sonnet, ending with a. 
fresh turn: 35. 


‘Fuyez tous ses baisers, ce disoit Cytherée, : 
Ses baisers rendent l'àme ardente et alterée, 

Ilz sont pleins de venin, ilz sont pleins de poison. 
Par toy je le connois, 6 Nymphe sans pareille! 
Depuis que j'ai baisé ta lèvre si vermeille, 

Je brüle, je suis feu, j'ai perdu ma raison. 


85 (Ewores poétiques, ed. by Brunet, 1878, p. 124. 
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About 1570 Jean-Antoine de Baif made a version of Moschus 
inscribed A Madamoiselle Victoire, introducing his translation 
with these words: 9 


Si de son fils Venus étoit en queste, 

Je lui criroy: ‘ Mère d'Amour, arreste ! 
Je ven diray la nouvelle bien seure: 

Ou dans mon coeur trouveras sa demeure, 
Ou dans le sein de la belle Victoire. 
Victoire done, 6 des Graces la gloire 
Et des Amours, quand & vous je dedie 
Amour Fuitif, la raison je n’oublie. 


The verses which follow the dedication, though doubtless written 
with Moschus at hand, show the influence of other reworkings 
of the theme, especially in the lines that explain how Cupid 
ran away, and how his mother searched for him before she 
made proclamation. The dedicatory lines themselves combine 
Sannazaro’s conceit with something like that in Meleager’s 
version. 

Baif was a friend of Philippe Desportes, who has directly 
translated Sannazaro’s epigram: Venus cherche son fils, Venus 
tout en colère, ete.’ 

The Bibliotheque Poétique, Paris, 1745, contains a madrigal 
by Longepierre (Hilaire-Bernard de Requeleyne, Baron de 
Longepierre, 1659-1721) which, says the note appended, is a 
‘traduction du Marini, qui Fa imité d'une idylle de Moschus.’** 


Vénus, je scais qu’Amour fugitif et rebelle, 
S’est sauvé de ton sein, et se cache à tes yeux; 
Et que si lon t'apprend l'endroit qui le recelle, 
Tu promets de donner un baiser précieux 

Pour prix de cet avis fidelle: 

Donne-moi le baiser promis, 

O Déesse! ou plutót ordonne 

Que ma maitresse me le donne; 

C'est dans ses beaux yeux qu'est ton fils. 


8° (Euvres, ed. by Marty-Laveaux, 1881-90, 2. 276. 

37 Huvres, ed. by Michaels, 1852, p. 116. i 

33 Bibl. Poét. 3.492. Marino’s madrigal appears in Gilles Ménage’s 
Anti-Baillet (1730), p. 373, followed by a Greek epigram on the same 
theme by Ménage, and following another Italian madrigal by Isabella 
Andreini, this last descending from Moschus through Giraldi Cintio. 
These, I regret, were not found in time for inclusion above in the 
proper places, 
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Longepierre made also a strict translation of Moschus’ idyl 
in Les idylles de Bion et de Moschus, traduites . . . en vers, 
Paris, 1686. I have been unable to consult either this or the 
reprint: Bionis et Moscht idyllia . . . versiones metricae, 
Gallica Longapetraei et Latina Whitfordi, Venice, 1746. 

The spirit of Amor Fugitivus was at one with that of French 
society in the eighteenth century, before the Revolution; and I 
cannot suppose that I have noticed every appearance of it. The 
author of L’Art d’Aimer, Gentil-Bernard, with a pleasing wit, 
combines Moschus’ theme as it derives through Sannazaro with 
a conceit common in Renaissance Latin (and vernacular) verse: 
Eros mistakes my lady for his mother: *° 


Le dieu d’amour a déserté Cythére, 
Et dans mon cœur le transfuge s'est mis. 
De par Vénus trois baisers sont promis 
A qui rendra son fils & sa colére. 
Le livrerai-je? en ferai-je mystére? 
Vénus m’attend ; ses baisers sont bien doux! 
Ô vous! Daphne, qu'il prendroit pour sa mère, 
Au möme prix, dites: le voulez-vous? 


The Almanach des Muses for 1766 (p. 109) contains an anony- 
mous translation: * La Reine de Cythere un jour perdit son fils, 
etc.; and the same miscellany for 1776 (p. 182) offers an imita- 
tion by * M. D^ Though strongly reminiscent of Longepierre’s 
madrigal, it is not so apt. It is printed as “a translation from 
the Anthology *—but is hardly that. 


L’Amour est égaré, Venus se désespére: 
Elle a fait publier à Paphos, à Cythére, 
Qu’elle est préte à récompenser 
D’un baiser, 
Celui qui le mettra dans les bras de sa mére. 
Ó Vénus! calme ta douleur; 
J'ai retrouvé ton fils: il étoit dans mon cœur. 
Donne-moi le baiser promis pour récompense; 
Ou plutót (et le prix en sera plus flatteur) 
Laisse-le-moi cueillir sur les lévres d’Hortense. 


Poinsinet de Sivry, usually a graceful translator, has a diffuse 
version of Moschus.*? 


3? Poésies choisies, ed. by Drujon, 1884, p. 283. Compare the Portu- 
guese sonnet by Diniz, below, and Marot, Épigramme 103. 

19 Anacréon, Sapho, Moschus . . . traduits en vers. Nancy, 1758; 3rd 
eds Les Muses grecques, Paris, 1771, p. 235. 
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Venus avoit perdu son fils: 
Triste, plaintive, et vagabonde, 
Elle remplissoit de ses cris 
Cythére et le reste du monde, ete. 


The Idyls of Moschus also appear in an anonymous verse- 
translation in the Bibliothèque Universelle des Dames,, Paris, 
1785.9 

5. IN SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE 


Before Tasso, and long before Ben Jonson, the Portuguese 
Gil Vincente (c. 1465-1536?) had turned Amor Fugitivus to 
a dramatie purpose in his Fragoa d’Amor. This agreeable 
little ‘tragicomedia’ was presented at the betrothal of Joao 
IIl and Queen Catherina of Portugal in 1525. Two pilgrims 
meet and discuss the recent capture of a noble castle (Catherina) 
by ‘el Capitan Cupido’ who had run away from heaven for 
the purpose. As they converse, Venus enters: Vem a Deosa 
Venus, Rainha da Musica, e diz:* 


No sé & quien perguntar 
Por el mi hijo Cupido, 
Vuestro Dios damor, perdido; 
Y no sé en que lugar 
Se me ha desparecido. 


At the end of her complaint, the pilgrims inquire what she will 
give them to reveal Love's hiding-place. Her promise is remi- 
niscent of that made to Paris more than of the reward offered in 
Moschus: 


* Prometo de os hacer 
Que no ameis 4 muger, 
Que della no alcanceis 
Quanto vueso amor quisiere.’ 


Moved by this they relate the business that Love has been 
engaged in—-the service of Portugal, in uniting Jo&o and 
Catherina—whereupon Venus, recognizing the ‘signs’ of her 
son, relents: 


* I have not seen this, nor the prose translation by J, J. Moutonnet- 
Clairfons, Paris, 1773, nor J.-B. Gail, Idylles . . . de Moschus, ibid. 
[1796]. 

€ Obras de Gil Vicente, ed. by Mendes dos Remedios, 1912, 2. 156. 
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‘Y pues que anduvo ocupado 
En obras tan divinales, 
Tomo 4 bien el mal pasado.’ 


Next, near the ‘ Castello,’ is revealed the Furnace of Love where 
Cupid, assisted by. the planets, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Sol, 
his workmen, changes the natures of men to the better; and the 
remainder of the masque is occupied with the transformation of 
a negro, a justice, a friar, a fool, and others. 

Amor Fugido, de Mosco is the title of Antonio Ferreira’s 
(1528-69) seventh elegy. He handles the theme freely in terza 
rima, introducing it as follows: * 


Correndo os prados vay, correndo os montes 
Cabello solto ao vento, dos pés nua, 
Deixados os seus banhos, e suas fontes, 
Em busca de Cupido a triste sua 

May, e cativa Venus, voz em grito, 
Suspira, e chora, e cansa, e geme, e sua. 


The reward offered by Venus is mainly new, though partly 
reminiscent of Vicente: 


* As frias neves, as ardentes fragoas, 
Em que tremeis e ardeis, temperey ; 
Doam-vos os que ouvis as minhas mágoas. 
Nimphas, por hum prazer, mil vos darey. 
Faunos, eu pàgarey vossos amores. 
Tornay-me o Amor, que eu vo-lo tornarey. 
Abri vossos choupanas, meus Pastores, 
Descobri-me, se o tendes, meu thesouro, 
Eu o farey piadoso a vossas dores. 


The sonnet that follows, by the Arcadian, Antonio Diniz 
(1731-99), perhaps depends directly on some French or Italian 
model; but it is descended from Moschus through Meleager: ** 


Da bella mae perdido Amor errava 
Pelos campos que corta o Tejo brando, 
E a todos quantos via suspirando 
Sem descanco por ella procurava. 

Os farpöes Ihe caíam da aurea aljava; 
Mas elle de arco e settas não curando, 


33 Poemas lusitanos, Lisbon, 1829, 1. 165. 
** Parnaso lusitano, Paris, 1827, 3. 16. 
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Mil glörias promettia, solugando, 

A quem á deusa o leve, que buscava. 
Quando Jonia, que alli seu gado pasce, 

Enxugando-]he as lagrymas que- chora, 

A Venus Ihe monstrar, leda, se offrece: 
Mas Amor dando um véo 4 linda face 

Beijando-a lhe tornou: ‘ Gentil pastora, 

Quem os teus olhos ve, Venus esquece.’ 


There is a respectable translation, sufficiently close to the 
Greek, by Bocage.*® 

In Spanish the only early version I have seen is that of 
Hernando de Acuña (1522?-1586?).9 His Venus Quaerens 
Filium — fifteen stanzas in octaves — is, for the most part, as 
Crawford has shown, an expansion and, in places, a close trans- 
lation, of the poem by Thomaso Castellani (above). Acuña, 
however, assigns a new occasion for the loss of Cupid: 


Em caza de una fiera le he perdido, 
Que otras veces así suele perderse, etc. 


There is also a translation by Joseph Antonio Conde, Poesías 
de Ánacreón, Teécrito, Bion y Mosco, Madrid, 1746. 


6. IN GERMAN 


The Latin versions made by German humanists seem not to 
have been followed very early by translations into the vernacular. 
Daniel Morhof, author of a history of poetry, in a Ballet and a 
Masque for the birthday of the Prince of Schleswig-Holstein, 
February 3, 1668, represents Cupid searching for his lost 
mother. The reversal of Moschus’ theme betrays at least a 
consciousness of its existence. 

The first clear echo of Amor Fugitivus that I have noticed 


48 Obras poeticas, Porto, 1875, 5. 25. 

“There is a Spanish translation of Tasso’s Aminta by Jauregui 
(1607); and of the epilogue alone by Alberto Lista (Bibl. de Aut. Hsp. 
67 (1875). 330. 

47 Acuña, Varias poesias, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1804 (1st ed. Salamanca, 
1591), pp. 228-32. See J. P. W. Crawford, Romanic Review 7 (1916). 
314, where Acufia’s poem is referred to its original. 

49 Unterricht v. der Teutschen Sprache, ete, Lübeck u. Leipzig, 1718, 
p. 420. 
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in German verse is a sonnet printed under the initials °C, E? 
in the Gedichte of Hofmannswaldau and other poets of his 
school, Leipzig, 1697.9 It is descended from Moschus and 
Meleager through the Latin poem of mc ai (above) -which 
it follows—in. places, verbally: 


Was will der heisse zorn? was das vergällte drauen ? 

Und was die ruthe dort in deiner rechten hand? 

Wo kommstu so verwirrt, so hitzig hergerant? 
Wie? Venus, horstu nicht? Sie schwieg; bald hört’ ich schreyen: 
Du abgefeimter dieb! lernstu dich noch nicht scheuen ? 

Ich habe dir vorlängst die ruthe zuerkannt; 

Nun aber solt du seyn aus meiner gunst verbannt. 

Halt schelm ! halt bósewicht! es soll dir wohl gereuen! 
Ich rieff ihr weiter zu: Was? suchstu deinen sohn? 
Er baut bey Solimen gleich itzt den liebesthron, 

Und mühet sich durch sie die hertzen zu entziinden: 

Bald reitzt er durch ihr aug, bald wieder durch den mund. 

Ach Venus! räche mich; er hat mich auch verwundt. 
Lauf hin zur Solime, da da wirst du ihn finden. 


Götz (the translator, with Uz, of Anacreon, 1746), in some 
‘verses on Der Verlorene Amor, shows a knowledge of the con- 
ceits of both Moschus and Meleager. He is, however, translat- 
ing the madrigal by Longepierre (above)—or, less probably, 
its Italian original: 


Venus, O! mir sind deine Kümmernisse, 
Dass dein holdes Kind dir entfloh, bekannt. 
Du versprachst dem einen deiner Kiisse, 

Der dir sicher saget, wo sich’s hingewandt. 
Ich will deines Grams izt dich überheben ; 
Gieb mir nur den Kuss, gieb den süssen Lohn: 

Oder lass mir ihn durch Dorinden geben: 
Wiss’ in ihren Augen sizt dein schöner Sohn. 


Hölty, the lyrical poet, made a translation of Moschus 1 into 
fine prose, about the year 1770. 

The following books should not be disregarded: S. H. Lieber- 
kühn, Die Idyllen Theokrits, Moschus, und Bions, aus dem 

“ Herrn v. Hoffmannswaldau u. andrer Deutschen auserlesener u. 
bissher ungedruckter Gedichte anderer Theil, Leipzig, 1697, p. 31. 

5? Vermischte Gedichte, ed. by K. W. Ramler, Mannheim, 1785, 1.8. 

9: L. C. H. Hölty, Sämtliche werke, ed. by Michael, 1 (1914), 273. 
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Griechischen übersetzt. Berlin, 1757; K. A. Kütner, Zdyllen des 
Theokrit, Bion, Moschus, und Koluthus, aus dem Griechischen. 
Mietau u. Leipzig, 1772; S. H. Catel, Bion, Moschus, Anakreon, 
und Sappho, aus dem Gr. übersetzung in versen. Berlin, 1787.9? 


7. In ENGLISH 


The first notice of Amor Fugitivus in English seems to be the 
rather weak translation by Turbervile (1576), Of Ladie Venus. 
It is a translation, not from the Greek, but from Politian’s Latin. 
Moschus begins with the statement ‘A Köünpıs tov "Epura . .. 
éBworpa; Politian begins: ‘Cum Venus intento natum clamore 
vocaret’; and Turbervile: ‘ What time the Ladie Venus sought 
her little sonne? He reproduces all the peculiarities of Poli- 
tian.®* For line 6 he renders the reading of Politian in Soter’s 
Epigrammata: ‘totam ac cognosce figuram ”— Marke every lim 
And member’; for line 22 he takes Politian’s ‘seque ipsum 
multo quoque saevius angit^—^ But most of all the foolish fret- 
ting elfe In cruel wise doth cruelly torment himselfe’; finally, 
he even accepts Politian’s peculiar | verbere? (line 24)— Doe 
beate the Boy.’ 

A second notice of Moschus—and of Politian—oceurs in the 
Gloss to Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender (1579). A third is the 
translation by Barnabe Barnes, The First FAdillion of Moschus, 
describing Love (1593).5 Sidney Lee believed that Barnes 
“doubtless owed more to the French adaptations than to the 
Greek original.’ 99 It is a reasonable suspicion; but none of the 
French versions I have examined lends color to it; on the con- 
trary, the lines seem to come directly from the Greek.?? 

More noteworthy is the adaptation of Amor Fugitivus by 


52 The translation by J. H. Voss did not appear until 1808 (Tübingen); 
Fr. Jacobs, the editor of the Anthology, has an excellent version of 
Meleager's epigram, Vermischte schriften, 1824, 2.280, and of Moschus? 
idyl, öbid., p. 300, both in the original metres. 

53 Chalmers, English Poets, 1810, 2. 636. 

5 See note on Politian, above. 

ss Hligabethan Sonnets, 1904, 1. 268. 

59 Totd, lxxvii. 

57 Barnes twice departs slightly from the Greek: (1.6) ‘Thou shalt 
not only kiss, but as guest stay’; and (1. 13) ‘as any wasp he stingeth.' 
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Spenser. In the third book of the Faerie Queene (3. 6. 11-26) - 
Venus is introduced searching for Cupid; in vain she visits 
Court, City, and Country, till she comes upon Diana and ‘her 
company in a wood. Diana cruelly makes sport of her loss. A 
quarrel ensues, at the end of which Diana and the nymphs join 
Venus in her search; but they find Crysogone and her babes 
instead of Love. 

This part of the Faerie Queene derives from Moschus, but 
can hardly be regarded as a translation. In the Gloss to the 
March Eclogue in the Shepheardes Calender, however, E. K. 
seems to say that: Spenser had made a translation: ‘But who 
liste more at.large to behold Cupids colours and furniture, let 
him reade ether Propertius, or Moschus his Idyllion of wander- 
ing love, being now most excellently translated into Latine by 
the singular learned man Angelus Politianus: whych worke I 
have seene amongst other of thys Poets doings, very wel trans- 
lated also into Englishe Rymes.’ *? 

If Spenser made a translation from Moschus, and if later he 
used it in the Faerie Queene, he there employed it mainly as a 
ground for elaboration.? His stanzas are compounded of 
Moschus theme, of new elements which he has brought into 
relation with it—for example, the search through Court, City, 
and Country—and of his memory of other modern versions, for 
one, Tasso’s in the Aminta.°° 

The following lines show how Spenser has dealt with the 
theme, and wherein his version resembles other variations. 


8. 6. 11. It fortuned, faire Venus having lost 
Her little sonne, the winged god of love, 
Who for some light displeasure, which him crost,°! 
Was from her fled, as flit as ayerie Dove, 
And left her blisfull bowre of ioy above, 62 


"8 Must ‘thys Poet’ be Spenser? The sentence is not unambiguous, 

5 Yet see Buck, ‘Spenser’s Lost Poems, PMLA. 23 (1908): 94, and 
Miss Sandison, ‘Spenser’s “Lost” Works and their Probable Relation 
to his Faerie Queene, ibid. 25 (1910). 134. 

*? Bruce, Mod. Lang. Notes 27 (1912). 183, suggests the connection 
with Tasso’s Prologue. The Epilogue should also be compared. But in 
no case are the verbal correspondences striking. 

e1ı Cf, Tasso, Aminta, Pro. 13 ff. 

?3 Tasso, Am., Epi. 1; cf. also Castellani, line 4, above. 
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(So from her often he had fled away,9? 
When, she for ought him sharpely did reprove,°* 
And wandred in the world in strange aray, 
Disguiz’d in thousand shapes, that none might him 
bewray ) ,°° 


12. Him for to seeke, she left her heavenly hous, 
The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 
Whence all the world derives the glorious 
Features of beautie. . . .99 
She promist kisses sweet, and sweeter things 

Unto the man that of him tydings to her brings. 


13. First she him sought in Court, where most he used 
Whylome to haunt... .% 
Ladies and Lords she every where mote heare 
Complayning, how with his empoysned shot 
Their wofull harts he wounded had whyleare.9? 


Ben Jonson’s masque now called The Hue and Cry after Cupid 
was performed at the marriage, at Court, of John, Lord Ramsay, 
and the Lady Elizabeth Ratcliffe, daughter of the Earl of Sus- 
sex, on Shrove-Tuesday night, 1608.7° The scene was “a high, 
steep, red cliff, advancing itself into the clouds.’ Venus enters, 
with the Graces, and says: ™ 


It is no common cause, ye will conceive, 
‚My lovely Graces, makes your goddess leave 
Her state in heaven to-night to visit earth.” 
Love late is fled away, my eldest birth, 
Cupid, whom I did joy to call my son ; 

And whom long absent Venus is undone. 


a Of, Tasso, Am., Pro. 41: Onde sovente ella me cerca in vano; and 
Acuña: Que otras veces así suele perderse. 

*: Of. Baif: Contre son fils un jour Vénus . . . Se corrouga. 

*5 Gf, Castellani: Et perché in mille forme inganna altrui I segni 
udite da conoscer lui. 

se Cf, Tasso, Am., Epi. 1: Scesa dal terzo cielo. The Platonism is 
Spenser’s addition. 

07 Somewhat nearer, as Bruce observes, to Tasso, Am., Pro. 33-4 than 
to Moschus (5). i 

es Cf, Tasso, Am., Pro. 18 ff. 

e Moschus (27, 29). 

7° The title is Gifford’s; earlier edd. have, The Description of the 
Afasque, etc. 

7: Works, ed. by Cunningham, 1903, 3. 36. 

72 Cf, Tasso, Am., Epi. 1, and Spenser, F. Q. 3. 6. 12. L 
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She bids the Graces make hue and cry; and, when they have 
done with describing him, Cupid enters, only to vanish again as 
Hymen appears. Hymen relates the business that Cupid has been 
engaged in—the union of Ramsay and the Lady Hlizabeth— 
whereupon Venus relents: ‘My Cupid’s absence I forgive and 
praise.’ 

Next, Vulcan appears; the cliff parts in the midst, and dis- 
closes a sphere of silver, where, in a golden zodiac, twelve mask- 
ers, for the twelve signs, are placed. Vulcan describes the vir- 
tues of each, in ‘the heaven of marriage, And, at the end, the 
Epithalamion is sung alternately with dancing by the ‘twelve 
signs.’ 

Is it impossible that, for the general course of the masque, 
Jonson may have taken a hint from Vicente’s Fragoa d’Amor? 
He was well-read in the modern literatures. Be that as it may, 
for his description of Cupid he has consulted not Moschus alone, 
but also the followers of Moschus; in his own words: ‘In this 
Love I express Cupid as he is Veneris fius, and owner of the 
following qualities ascribed to him by the antique and later 
poets) The passages that have to do with our present subject 
are these: 


Ven. Stay, nymphs, we then will try , 
A nearer way. Look all these ladies’ eyes, 
And see if there he not concealed lies; 7? 
Or in their bosoms, ?twixt their swelling breasts; 
The wag affects to make himself such nests ; "* 
Perchance he hath got some simple heart to hide 
His subtle shape in ; ** I will have him cried, 
And all his virtues told! "° that, when they'd know 
What spright he is, she soon may let him go 
That guards him now, and think herself right blest, 
To be so timely rid of such a guest.” 
Begin, soft Graces, and proclaim reward 
To her that brings him in. Speak to be heard. 


"3 Meleager 9-10; Segnius (above); Lampridio (above); Tasso, Am., 
Epi. 20-8. 

4 Cf. Lampridio, Baïf, and Meleager 9: d$wAeór(?). 

7 Sannazaro, Angeriano, Giraldi Cintio, Baif. 

78 Moschus (6). 

7 Giraldi Cintio 5-6. 
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1 Grace, 


Beauties, have you seen this toy 
Called Love, a little boy, 

Almost naked," wanton,?® blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind? $° 

If he be amongst ye, say? 

He is Venus’ runaway.** 


2 Grace. 


She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss,?? 

How or where herself would wish ; 
But who brings him to his mother, 
Shall have that kiss and another.*? 


3 Grace. 


He hath marks about him plenty: 
You shall know him among twenty.°* 
All his body is a fire. . . . 


1 Grace. 


At his sight, the sun hath turned, 
Neptune in the waters burned; 

‚Hell hath felt a greater heat; 

Jove himself forsook his seat. . . .99 


2 Grace. 


Wings he hath, which though ye clip, 
He will leap from lip to lip 
Over liver, lights, and heart. . . .9' 


78 Moschus (15). 

7? Moschus (10). 

$9 Moschus (8-9). 

81 "Epus Öpamerns. 

82 Moschus (3-4). 

8 Mosehus (4-5); Apuleius (above). 

8t Moschus (6). 

85 Moschus (7). 

86 Jonson refers to Lucian, Dial, Deor. [12], Claudian, in raptu 
Proserp., and ‘Phil. Poe.’ [Philippus, A. P. 16. 104]. But these are 
only analogues (e. g., De Rapt. Pro. 1.26, qua lampade Ditem flexit 
Amor, and ibid. 1.227) to what is in reality an expansion of Moschus 
(14). Compare also Tasso, Am., Pro. 6-9, Apuleius, Met. 4.33, and 
Ronsard, Le Trophée d'Amour, in Quvres, ed. by Marty-Laveaux, 1887, 
3. 466. 

87 Moschus (16-7); Spenser, P. Q. 3.6. 24. 9. 
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3 Grace. . 
He doth bear a golden bow, 
And a quiver hanging low, 
Full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts; where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother. . . „°° 


2 Grace. 
Trust him not; his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet.?! 
All his practice is deceit ;?? 
Every gift it is a bait; 
Not a kiss but poison bears; °* 
And most treason in his tears. ?* 


3 Grace. 
Idle minutes are his reign ; 
Then the straggler makes his gain, 
By presenting maids with toys.” 


There is a madrigal by Drummond of Hawthornden on this 
theme, Love Vagabonding : *° | 


Sweet nymphes, if, as yee straye, 
Yee finde the froth-borne Goddesse of the sea, 
All blubbered, pale, undone, 
. Who seekes her giddie sone, 
That litle God of Love, 
Whose golden shafts your chastest bosomes prove, 
Who, leaving all the heavens, hath runne away ; 
Tf she to him him findes will aught impart, 
Her tell he nightlie lodgeth in my heart. 


88 Moschus (18). 
8? Moschus (20). 
2% Moschus (21). > 
91 Moschus (8, 11). 
92 Moschus (11). 
?? Moschus (27). 
?* Moschus (25). 
?5 Moschus (29). 
°° Poetical Works, ed. by Kastner, 1913, 2. 155. The fragments of 
George Peele's Hunting of Cupid in Drummond's Commonplace Book 
(see Malone Soc., Collections, Parts 4 and 5 (1911), pp. 307 ff.) betray 
no debt to Moschus. But compare ‘His dwellinge is in ladyes eyes’ 
with the second-line quoted above from Jonson. Peele’s play appeared, 
it seems, in 1591, 
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The point is Sannazaro's; but, to judge from Drummond's 
habits, we should expect to find an immediate French or Italian 
original for these verses; yet none is known. 

Shirley and Carew dispute the possession of a graceful trans- 
formation of Moschus’ theme, called The Hue and Cry. It 
appears in Shirley's comedy, The Witty Faw One (1628), with 
changes, among Carew's poems (1640), and in a third version 
among Shirley’s poems (1646). Shirley has the best claim. 
A few lines from the beginning and the end will show how the 
theme was adapted : ?* 


In Love’s name you are charged, oh, fly! 

And make a speedy hue and cry 

After a face which t’other day 

Stole my wandering heart away. 

To direct you, take in brief 

These few marks to know the thief. 

Her hair a net of beams would prove, 

Strong enough to imprison Jove, ... 
O straight surprise, 

And bring her into Love’s assize ; 

But lose no time, for fear that she 

Ruin all mankind, like me, 

Fate and philosophy control, 

And leave the world without a soul. 


Crashaw has a translation, which, though recommended by its 
tripping measure, is hardly a favorable example of his rimes: °® 


Love is lost, nor can his mother 
Her little fugitive discover, ete. 


Thomas Stanley’s version (1651, with his Anacreon) has the 
merit of being compact.” An anonymous version—‘ Love from 
his Mother-Goddess gone astray,’ etc.—is printed in The Loves 
of Hero and Leander, translated by James Sterling, London, 
1728, p. 67. Samuel Derrick calls his Cupid Gone Astray 
(1755) “A song imitated from Joannes Secundus.’ I cannot 


°? The three versions are in Carew’s Poems, ed. by Vincent (The 
Muses Library), pp. 179-81. Cf. also The Dart, ibid., p. 154. 

°8 < Out of the Greek. Cupid’s Cryer’ in Poetical Works, ed. by 
Martin, 1927, p. 159. 

?? Reprinted in The Greek Anthology (Bohn trans.), 1852, p. 150. 
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find that Secundus has anything on this theme. Derrick’s song, 
whatever its immediate model, is a free handling of Moschus’ 
conceit: 100 


Tell me, lasses, have you seen, 
Lately wandering o’er the green, 
Beauty’s son, a little boy, 

Full of frolic, mirth, and joy? etc. 


English verse-translations appear also in the following books: 
Thomas Cooke, The idylliums of Moschus and Bion. London, 
1724; Francis Fawkes, The works of Anacreon . . . the works 
of Moschus. London, 1760 (published anonymously, as also 
again in 1789; with the name of the translator in 1793 ; reprinted 
by Chalmers, English Poets, London, 1810, 20. 389); Richard 
. Polwhele, The idyllia, epigrams, and fragments of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus . . . translated from the Greek into Eng- 
lish verse. 1 vol. Exeter, 1786; 2 vols. Bath, 1792; 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1810;:?* E. Dubois, The wreath. London, 1799 (prose 
translation; I have not seen this). 

Thus Fugitive Love, the invention of Moschus, has traveled 
from his cradle a long way; and doubtless a more persistent 
search would reveal other traces of his passage. His disguises 
have been many. In nothing more than in its adaptability has 
the vitality of the conceit been made manifest. As a conceit it 
has formed the substance of more than one epigram and sonnet; 
the dramatic character of the poem— Venus speaks directly in 
the first person—has suggested its use for court-masques to Gil 
Vicente, Tasso, and Ben Jonson; its connection with pastoral 
poetry has perhaps also recommended it to the attention of 
Tasso and Spenser; the witty allegorical portrait of Love has 
caught the fancy of erotic writers from Meleager, Apuleius, and 
Nieetas onward; allegory has inspired allegory to the length of 
Marot’s satirical ‘invention.’ It is remarkable, too, that, while 
what is really clever in Moschus is his adaptation of an adver- 
tisement for runaway slaves to Aphrodite’s search for Eros, mod- 


19? Reprinted in The Shorter Poems of the Highteenth Century, ed. by 
Williams, 1923, p. 357. 

101 Polwhele illustrates Amor Fügitivus by Canticles 3.2-3: I will 
rise now, and go about the city in the streets, and in the broad ways 
(rpidSoroc?) “I will seek him whom my soul loveth. 
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ern writers, responding to a changed order of society, have gen- 
erally, from Pontano onward, abandoned that idea, or suppressed 
it, and have pictured merely the mother’s quest of a lost child. 

Perhaps the greater part of literature is translation or, what 
is the same thing, contaminatio. While Moschus’ conceit is 
hardly one of the major themes of poetry, its history supplies no 
bad example of the way in which translation in the larger sense 
proceeds. After the original, two adaptations hold a ruling 
place: that of Meleager who adds ‘that Love may be found in 
his mistress’ eyes, and that of Sannazaro who adds “that Love 
may be found in his own heart.” These two new combinations, 
together with the original, now forming partnership with one 
bit of fresh fancy, now with another, press on to become the pos- 
session of a doctus poeta like Ben Jonson, who digests almost 
the whole material. 

Only when related pieces are seen together can their true con- 
nections be recognized—connections that in some cases the 
authors themselves may not have clearly understood; for by the 
end of the eighteenth century, to take Fugitive Love as an 
instance, the several variations were so generally diffused that a 
person might compose a * madrigal’ on the theme without know- 
ing whence came his version of the conceit, or even under the 
illusion that he was inventing it. 

In the diffusion of the theme a factor deserving special atten- 
tion is the part taken by the neo-Latin poets. Since the victory 
won by the various vernaculars in the sixteenth century, we have 
naturally forgotten that there was good reason for fighting. 
Among people who cared for letters, the Latin productions of 
the time were eagerly read everywhere. Even in the thick of the 
battle the ery was not, ‘ Belittle the ancients! ’—that came 
later—but, ‘ Pillage the ancients for the good of the vernacu- 
lar!?!9? The neo-Latin writers for some time had been pillag- 
ing the ancients for their own benefit. When a man turned to 
write in the vernacular, he necessarily took with him the ideas 
he had gained from reading Latin, whether classical or modern. 
Moreover, the neo-Latin writers were humanists, who stood in 
direct contact with the good things that all wished to obtain—a 


102 See Du Bellay, Deffence, ed. by Person, 1878, p. 162 et passim. 
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fact the vernacular poets were aware of.! For this reason 
the student of modern literature can scarcely afford. to ignore 
the modern Latin poets.!°* In the case of Moschus’ idyl, here 
_ js Sannazaro almost as much imitated as Meleager or the orig- 
inal, here is Politian’s version read everywhere, here again is the 
well-known version by Marot—in reality a faithful rendering 
of an anonymous Latin imitation.. Marot knew no Greek, 
and only by going to translations could he secure this and other 
portions of Greek literature for the enrichment of his own. 
Doubtless the same is true of Turbervile, who for Greek epigrams 
goes to various neo-Latin translators, and, as we have seen, 
goes to Politian, not to the Greek, for the First Idyl of 
Moschus.195 : 


JAMES HUTTON. 
OORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


193 Tbid., pp. 117-8; he urges the imitation of Sannazaro, Pontano, 
and Joannes Secundus. 

104 The whole matter is in need of particular study; see Chamard, 
Les origines de la poésie frangaise de la renaissance, 1920, p. 295. 

195 H, B. Lathrop’s interesting article, ‘Janus Cornarius’s Selecta 
Epigrammata Graeca and the Early English Epigrammatists’, in Mod, 
Lang. Notes '43. 223 (April, 1928), appeared when the present article 
was in proof. Lathrop shows that Turbervile was translating from the 
Latin versions in Cornarius’ book. I have not seen Cornarius’ Selecta 
Epigrammata; but I understand from Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca 
(1795) 4. 443, that it is identical with Soter’s collection which I 
employ in this paper. 

To the neo-Latin imitations of Moschus 1, mentioned above, should 
be added those by Nicolas Bourbon, Nugae, Basel, 1540, pp. 45, 466. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


Parr I 


The Hellenistic age was a period of spectacular careers, when 
the followers of Alexander were carving out of his vast conquests 
kingdoms of their own. In many respects Demetrius I is one of 
the most fascinating personages in the history of the centuries 
between Alexander and Augustus, not only because of his remark- 
able exploits and the vicissitudes of his fortunes but also because 
he is one of the first of the Hellenistic kings. As such every 
event of his public life must have played some part in shaping 
the course of events in the age of the Diadochs and of the Roman 
empire, which fell heir to so large a share of Hellenistic culture 
and thought. 

It is with the religious program of Demetrius and his people 
that this study is concerned, with thoughts and ideas, which 
once suggested and tried out, seem to have endured for centuries 
and to have exerted marked influence on other kingdoms, peo- 
ples, and monarchs in the environment of the Hellenistic East 
and the later Greco-Roman world. The problem which is here 
investigated is the deification of Demetrius, the bestowal of 
divine honours upon the living monarch. In many ways this 
phase of Demetrius’ history is essential to the understanding of 
the whole development of the cult of the kings and emperors: 
Even in the lifetime of Demetrius I we find examples of almost 
every important aspect of the worship of the ruler which grew up 
and progressed in the centuries which followed Alexander’s 
death. Various problems connected with Demetrius’ deification 
have been investigated,* but it is hoped that this attempt to pre- 


+The more important works dealing with Demetrius! deification are 
the following, of which those of Ferguson, Kaerst, Newell, and Tarn 
have been especially useful: Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, III Parts 
l and 2 and IV Part I (2ed.), Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, Cam- 
bridge Ancient History VI Macedon, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, Grote, 
History of Greece XII, Kaerst, art. Demetrios in Pauly-Wissowa, pp. 
2160-02, Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus II (2ed.), Newell, The 
Coinage of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas and Hellen- 
istic Civilization. 
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sent a somewhat more comprehensive survey of the subject than 
has heretofore been done will throw light not only on Demetrius’ 
religious policy, but also on those tendencies toward the deifica- 
tion of the ruler which are apparent later on and which are 
characteristic of the politics as well as of the religious move- 
ments of the time. 

Since our study begins with Demetrius we must remember 
that before him came hundreds of years of evolution in thought, 
institutions and forms of worship, out of which the deification 
of the kings arose, not in one mushroom growth but as a plant 
rooted in the traditions of the past and brought to fruition by 
the conditions of the world about it? We cannot say of the 
* Besieger ” that he was worshipped simply as a “ Saviour”, a 
benefactor of mankind, the divine founder of a city, or as a 
New Dionysus, nor can we say that the king was merely hon- 
oured as the offspring of heavenly parents, or as the associate, 
the ovvvaos G«ós of some great divinity. Our problem is more 
complex, for in the apotheosis of Demetrius are interwoven all 
these forms of worship and others too. Their very complexity 
indicates an age of experimentation in deifying the monarch. 
Demetrius can never have believed in his own divinity, but he 
did not fail to grasp its political advantages and to encourage it 
whenever there was something to gain. 

It is in the year 307 B. C. that the worship of Demetrius may 
be said to begin, for in the spring of that year he appeared unex- 
pectedly at Piraeus with a large and well appointed fleet, which 
everyone at first took to be the ships of Ptolemy. In the confu- 
sion that arose from this mistake Demetrius entered the har- 
bours and by proclamation promised to restore the freedom and 
the ancient government of the city. Then, as Plutarch? says, 
“when the Athenians heard this proclamation, most of them 
straightway casting their shields to the ground in front of them 
applauded vehemently and with shouts bade Demetrius land 
(äroßaivev) and called him benefactor (eepyéryv) and saviour 
(owrnpa).” 

2 See the excellent article of Weinreich, “ Antikes Gottmenschentum,” 
in Neue Jahrbücher für Wissenschaft und Jungendbildung IL (1926) pp. 


633 ff. 
* Plut. Demetr. IX 1. 


o 
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At this time Demetrius did not land and enter the city, but 
salled first to Megara and captured it, and then returned to 
Munychia. This fortress was taken and demolished, whereupon 
at the request of the Athenians the victor entered the city and 
restored to them their ancestral government. This was the occa- 
sion, as we shall see, for the bestowal of the most extravagant 
honours upon the liberator. 

Let us consider the title of benefactor, Euergetes, which was 
applied by acclamation to Demetrius when he first proclaimed 
the freedom of Athens. As an official name Euergetes does not 
seem to have been employed by the king, but on several occa- 
sions besides the acclamation already mentioned Demetrius is 
connected in one way or another with the title which was later 
used by so many of the Diadochs.* The divine honours which 
were granted to him in or shortly after 307 B. C. were given, as 
Plutarch says,’ “on account of Demetrius’ great benefactions 
(he was Aaumpös ép rals evepyeciais). These benefactions were, 
of course, large gifts of grain and timber for a fleet, but most of 
all the boon of hberty. When in 302 B. C. King Demetrius 
wished to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, Diodorus 
informs us that the monarch by his benefactions (8a ras 
edepyeoias) persuaded the Athenians to change their ancient cus- 
tom and initiate him out of season. The title is once more 
alluded to at a later date when the Athenians were deliberating 
on throwing down the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, and 
some of the people said “that it was a dreadful thing that the 
“sackers of cities’ be given honours equal to those of benefac- 
tors ”.” In the conception of the ruler as a benefactor was a 
link that connected the living benefactor with the gods, and 
especially with the demigods, who had while they were on earth 
conferred countless blessings upon mankind. Dionysus, 


* For a good discussion of this title and for literature concerning it see 
G. Cardinali, “Il Regno di Pergamo,” Studi di storia antica V (1906) 
pp. 162-8 and 170-2. See also the important article, “The Political 
Philosophy of the Hellenistic Kingship” by E. R. Goodenough which 
is to appear shortly in the Yale “ Studies in ‘Classical Philology ” Vol. 
I (1928). 

° Plut. Demetr. X 2. 

® Diod. XX 110. 

™Diod, XX 93, 6. 
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Heraeles, and the other demi-gods had been benefactors, but. 
they were also saviours. Demetrius himself evidently laid claim 
to being an euergetes and was, on one oceasion at least, greeted 
with this title at Athens, but the official title which the Athen- 
ians bestowed upon him was that of saviour, soter. 

Demetrius, as we have seen, was called both Euergetes and 
Soter when he first proclaimed the freedom of the city. Dio- 
dorus? informs us that at Athens an altar was erected to Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius as the * saviours?, and Plutarch states that 
the Athenians alone gave to these rulers the name of saviour- 
gods,? while the same writer mentions elsewhere the text of a 
decree of the Athenians concerning an oracle which was to be 
obtained from Demetrius ‘the saviour? Plutarch likewise 
speaks of a certain Diphilus as priest of the “saviours’,'® and in 
another passage he refers to the altar of the soteres.“” In Athens, 
moreover, was found an inscription which Koehler !* thinks was 
connected with statues of Antigonus and Demetrius as soteres. 

To care for the new cult of the saviour-gods at Athens a priest 
had to be appointed, and, as the whole question of the institu- 
tion of this priest is both remarkable and somewhat of a prob- 
lem, let us consider the following statement of Plutarch: % 
“ And they (the Athenians), not electing the eponymous archon 
as their fathers had done, appointed each year a priest of the 
soteres. And they wrote the name of this priest at the head of 
their decrees and contracts.” In 288 B. C. when the fortunes of 
Demetrius had fallen and Macedonia was lost the Athenians 
revolted from the king and called in Pyrrhus to aid them. Plu- 
tarch makes this revolt the occasion for the withdrawal of the 
right of the priest of the saviours to give his name to the year, 
for he says, “ And Diphilus, who had been appointed priest of 
the saviours, they removed from the eponymoi and voted to elect 
archons again as was their inherited custom.” 18 


8 Plut. Demetr. IX 1: evepyérny kal cwripa mpoca'yopsvorres. 

? Diod. XX 46, 2: Bwydy löpvoapdvovs mpocayopetoa cwripwr, 

10 Plut. Demetr. X 3: pévot 06 swripas avéypayay 0cobs. 

2ı Plut. Demetr. XIII 2: röv Zurnpa. 

1? Plut. Demetr. XLVI 1. 

33 Plut. Demetr. XII 3. 

14 T. G. ii 3, 1400. 

15 Plut. Demetr. X 3. 18 Plut. Demetr, XLVI 1. 
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The eponymous character of the priest of the saviour-gods has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Droysen,!? who was 
disturbed by the fact that Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De 
Dinarcho 9) “in his catalogue of the archons does not designate 
the eponymo: of the following years as priests of the soteres”, 
took up the problem in Aheinisches Museum (1843). Since 
that time we have learned through the discovery of inscriptional 
evidence 18 that the years during which the party of Demetrius 
controlled Athens were designated by the archons, which is also 
in keeping with the fact that Diodorus +° and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus give the eponymoi of the period as archons, while there 
is absolutely no trace of any dating by a priest of the saviours. 
Kirchhoff has presented a very plausible explanation for the 
apparent error of Plutarch, whom he believes to have mistaken 
the priest of the eponymous gods (Antigonus and Demetrius) of 
the two new tribes (Antigonis and Demetrias, which were prob- 
ably established in 307/6 B. C.), for the archon eponymus who 
really gave his name to the year.?? 

Along with a cult of the saviours went an altar, games with 
dramatie and musical contests, paeans, a procession, and a sac- 
rifice. Diodorus” says that at the proposal of Stratocles the 
Athenians voted to set up an altar of the saviours. This act was 
evidently considered impious by some classes at Athens, and 
Plutarch has recorded an instance of divine displeasure at the 
erection of the new altar, for “in a circle about the altar of 
these (savior-gods) the earth brought forth hemlock, which did 
not grow elsewhere in many parts of the country ".? On the 
island of Delos also there was an altar of Demetrius, which is 
referred to in connection with games and a cult of Antigonus 
and Demetrius there." 


27 Droysen, op. cit. IT p. 119, n. 2. 

18 Seo Kirchhoff, “Ist in Athen jemals nach Priestern der Soteren 
datiert worden?,” Hermes IL (1867) pp. 161-173. 

1 Diod. XX. 

20 See Niese, op. cit. p. 116, n. 1; Kaerst, “ Demetrios ” in P.-W. 2274; 
G. de Sanctis, ' Contributi alla storia ateniese,” Studi di storia antica 
(1926) p. 67, n. 3. 

*1 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

22 Plut, Demetr. XII 3. 

22 P, Dürrbach, “ Fouilles de Délos 1902," B. C. H. XXVIII p. 93 ff. 
and *Avrvyéveca—Anunrpleaa B. C. H. XXXI (1907) p. 208. 
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The games which were established in honour of Demetrius 
and Antigonus at Athens were annual, as Diodorus states,” and 
they were evidently accompanied by a procession and a sacrifice. 
For the actual celebration of the Demetrieia at Athens we have 
both inseriptional evidence ** and also in Athenaeus ** a refer- 
ence to these games. Sicyon, in imitation of Athens, instituted 
yearly games to Demetrius and also sacrifices and processions.’ 

An inscription has been discovered which deals with the estab- 
lishment of games called the Demetrieia on the island of Delos, 
where similar games under the name of Antigoneia already 
existed. Are these games to be ascribed to Antigonus Monoph- 
thalmus and to Demetrius Poliorcetes or to Antigonus Gonatas 
and Demetrius II? It is perhaps impossible at present to answer 
this question without any shadow of doubt, but both the char- 
acter of the writing of the inscription and the historical setting 
seem to be greatly in favour of the first pair of rulers. In that 
case the Demetrieia of our inscription were very likely insti- 
tuted by the league of islanders after the great naval victory of 
Demetrius at Salamis in 305 B. C. Samos was also the seat of 
games called the Antigoneia and Demetrieia, as an inscription 
which refers clearly to the victory of Salamis shows.?? 

In 804 Demetrius succeeded in driving from the island of 


? Diod. XX 46, 2. 

25 Dittenberger, Syll.* II no. 192 = Syll? I no. 485. 

28 Douris of Samos ap. Athen. XII 536a—Jacoby, Griechische His- 
toriker (1926) II A p. 143 3 no. 14: Yıronevwv 06 rov Anunrplav *A0575cw. 

27 Diod. XX 102, 3. 

?*? Kaerst, op. cit. II 2 p. 48, n. 1 attributes the games to our rulers 
as also in Nachtrag zu p. 48, n. 1. Dürrbach, * Fouilles de Délos 1902 ” 
B.O.H. XXVIII (1904) p. 93fl. and *Avrvyévetca—Anunrpiea B. O. H. 
XXXI (1907) pp. 208-227 takes the same view both beeause of the 
character of the writing and because of the historical setting. Tarn, 
Aniigonos Gonatas, Appendix V pp. 432-9 gives the literature on the 
question and the respective arguments for assigning the games to Anti- 
gonus I and Demetrius Poliorcetes and to Antigonus Gonatas and Deme- 
trius IT. die is inclined to agree (p. 433) with Dürrbach that the league 
of the islanders was founded by Antigonus I and that our games would 
therefore refer to that ruler and to Demetrius I. For the date of the: 
institution of the Demetrieia at Delos see Kaerst, op. cit. p. 48. 

2° Hondius, Suppl. epigr. gr. I (1923) no. 362. Cf, Kaerst, op. cit. 
Nachtrag zu S. 48. 1. 
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Euboea the forces of Cassander, and at some time between that 
date and 292 B. C. games called Demetrieia were instituted on 
the island. The Huboeans doubtless saw that it was to their 
advantage to follow the example of Athens and pay divine hon- 
ours to their “liberator”, as he probably styled himself. We 
know of these Demetrieia from an inscription which was discov- 
ered at Eretria and which dates from the period just mentioned 
above. The inscription is concerned with matters which relate 
to performances of musical and dramatic character at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. The games were to take place in a fixed 
order, first at Oreus in the northern part of Euboea, then at 
Chalcis, next at Eretria, and finally at Carystus. These four 
cities seem at this time to have been the only ones on the island 
which retained even a show of autonomy. It is, moreover, to be 
noted that the order of the cities where the games are to be held 
is exactly the reverse of the order in which were celebrated the 
Dionysiac games which also are mentioned in the same inscrip- 
tion. 

Some of the points spoken of in the inscription are of inter- 
est. The oath which is to be taken either in the distribution of 
the work or the execution of the contests is first in the name of 
Apollo, who was especially worshiped on Euboea, and then of 
Demeter and of Dionysus, the patron god of the technitar or 
artists who were to carry out the celebration of the games. It is 
to be noted that in general the games in honour of Demetrius 
are modelled on and are very similar to the Dionysia. The 
Dionysiac artists seem to have presented both tragedies and 
comedies in the games on Euboea, and such was very likely the 
case at Athens when the Demetrieia were celebrated.” The close 
connection of the guild of the actors with the festivals of the 
Demetrieia both on Euboea and at Athens is of considerable 
importance in an attempt to study the deification of Demetrius, 
and it is to be kept in mind, for this point will be of significance 
later in this investigation. We should also note that in line 37 
of the inscription from Eretria it is stated that the games are 
first to be held at Oreus in the month Demetrion. 


80 K'ovypovrtoT7s, Eperpixai érvypapal, in *Apxatcedoyixh ’Eobnpepis (1911) 
p. 2 ff. 
31 Douris, loc. cit. 
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Music, naturally enough, played some part in the cult of the 
saviour-gods. Philochorus * says that the Athenians sang pxans 
in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius and that these peans 
were composed by Hermippus of Cyzicus, who was granted the 
victory in a contest of many poets who strove to see who could 
compose the best pean. This contest may have taken place 
shortly after the liberation of Athens in 307/6 B. C.? Athen- 
aeus ** also speaks of poems and hymns to Demetrius, for after 
telling of honours which the Thebans bestowed on one of 
Demetrius’ mistresses he asks, “ Why, then, is it strange when 
the Athenians as flatterers of flatterers composed and sang 
peans and hymns to Demetrius himself?” Demochares, more- 
over,*> in the twenty-first book of his histories describes the 
return of Demetrius to Athens from Leucas and Corcyra. The 
Athenians went out to meet the king and his bride Lanassa, 
daughter of Agathocles, with incense, crowns, libations, choruses 
singing hymns, and ithyphallic choruses with dancing and sing- 
ing. Fortunately Douris of Samos ** in the twenty-first book of 
his histories has preserved for us the very ithyphallic song that 
was sung on this occasion, and, as we shall remark, the words 
give us an. excellent example of the worship of the living ruler 
and some insight into the religious spirit of the times. 

The Demetrieia find a precedent in the honours granted to 
Antigonus in 311/10 B. C. at Scepsis. Antigonus had pro- 
claimed autonomy for the city, whose citizens out of gratitude 
voted him a precinct, an altar, a statue, a sacrifice, an Agon, a 
stephanephoria, and a festival.” Such honours as these were, 
. indeed, commonly bestowed upon other kings and queens.** 

What ‘precedent or example had the Greek cities for institut- 
ing the cult of living rulers? In what light did they choose to 


33 Philochorus ap. Athen XV 697a. 

3? Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in d. Alewandrinerzeit (1891) II p. 518. 

$4 Athen. VI 253b. 
. 85 Demochares ap. Athen. VI 253 b-d.—Jaeoby, op. cit. IL A pp. 134-5. 

$$ Douris ap. Athen. VI 253 d-e—Jacoby, op. cit. IE A pp. 141-2. 

87 J, Munro, “ A letter from Antigonos to Skepsis, 311 B. C.", J. H. 8. 
XIX (1899) p.335. Cf. Dürrbach, B. C. H. XXVIII (1904). 

38 See Kornemann, “‘ Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,” Xo 
I (1911) p. 57 and Dürrbach, op. cit. p. 100 and notes 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
p. 101, n. 1. 
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consider such princes as Demetrius when they gave to mortal 
men the honours of the gods? In the case of Sieyon, at least, 
we have an answer to our question. In 303 B. C. Demetrius 
persuaded the people of ancient Sicyon to move their city to a 
more easily defensible and advantageous site. Thereupon the 
citizens, as Diodorus writes,” “ changed the name of their city 
to Demetrias, and they voted to grant him sacrifices, festivals, 
and, further, annual games and to render him the other honours 
as to a founder (os «riorn).” Demetrius had been in a very real 
sense a founder of the city, for his army had aided in building 
it, and Demetrius’ mistress, Lamia, gave the citizens their 
Poikile Stoa.*° It was within the tradition and customs of the 
Greek world to pay honours to the founder of a city as to a 
hero. If Hellenes could put the king in the position of a founder 
or a refounder of a city, they could with some decorum pay to 
the man honours that were divine. 

Kaerst ** would see in the cult of Demetrius which was estab- 
lished in the Greek cities an attempt to worship him as the hero 
founder of the city. The following two passages, which are 
quoted by Kaerst, show the opinion of Cicero and of the Hellen- 
istic age on the founder of cities. In the first passage Cicero ** 
says: “For there is no other act in which human virtus 
approaches more closely the divinity (numen) of the gods than 
that of founding new cities or of preserving those already 
founded." In the second his words are: ** “ What better char- 
acter (natura) is there therefore among the race of men than 
that of those who think that they have been born to aid, to 
defend, and to preserve mankind.” 

To the citations of Cicero by Kaerst which have just been 


5? Diod, XX 102, 3. Plut. Demetr. XXV. Cf. Droysen, op. cit. ITI 
p. 185; Niese, op. cit. Y p. 336; Ziegler, “ Demetrias " in P. W. Suppl. 
III (1918) p. 329. 

*? Polemon ap. Athen. XIII 577. 

*1 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314. 

** Cieero, de re pub. 1 12: neque enim est ulla res in qua propius ad 
deorum numen virtus accedat humana, quam civitatis aut condere novas. 
aut conservare iam conditas. 

*? Jd., Tusc. I 32: quae est melior igitur in hominum genere natura 
quam eorum qui se natos ad homines iuvandos, tutandos, conservandos 
arbitrantur? 
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given, two other passages may well be added. They reveal the 
fact that to the Hellenistic Greeks philanthropy and the found- 
ing, increasing, or preserving of the city was a bridge which 
could span the divide between men and the gods. One of 
these passages reads ** as follows: “ for all who have preserved, 
aided, or increased their fatherland has been appointed a fixed 
place in heaven where in bliss they may enjoy everlasting life.” 
In the other Cicero says,** “ surely, inasmuch as we have by our 
gratitude and glorification of him exalted to the immortal gods 
that man (Romulus) who founded this city, he who has pre- 
served this same city after it had been founded and enlarged will 
deserve to be held in honour by you and by your posterity.” 
The idea, moreover, of Demetrius as a hero founder, or second 
founder, of a city seems to be inseparably associated with the 
conception of Demetrius as a saviour. Soter was the first cog- 
nomen given to the Hellenistic kings, and at first, at least, grati- 
tude appears to have been the cause for the bestowal of the 
title.*® The interrelation of the idea of the founder or ktistes 
and that of the saviour or soter has been well expressed by 
Kaerst *' when, in speaking of the Athenian decree which gave 
divine honours to Antigonus and Demetrius as soteres, he says, 
“ It signifies—that the Athenians received from the liberating 
and saving hands of the two rulers a new foundation of the state. 
- If there could still exist any doubt whatsoever about the Greek 


41 7d., Somnium. Scipionis 13: omnibus qui patriam conservaverint, 
adiuverint, auxerint, certum esse in caelo definitum locum ubi beati 
aevo sempiterno fruantur. 

#5 Id., In Catilinam. III 2: profecto, quoniam illum qui bane urbem 
condidit ad deos immortalis benevolentia famaque sustulimus, esse apud 
vos posterosque vestros in honore debebit is qui eandem hane urbem 
conditam amplificatamque servavit. 

59 See Wendland, Zwrnp, Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde des Urchristentums V (1904) p. 339, n. 5 and 
p. 941, n. 6. On the conception of Augustus as a second founder of 
Rome or second Romulus, ef. E. Groag—“ Neue Literatur über Caesar 
und Augustus,” Neue Jahrbücher für Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 
II (1926) p. 136; G. Hirst, The Significance of Augustior as applied to 
Hercules and to Romulus: a note on Livy I 7, 9 and I 8, 9, Am. Journal 
of Philology XLVII (1926) pp. 347-357; Scott, “The Identification of 
Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus,” Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. LVI (1925) 
p. 82 ff. 

47 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314. 
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origin of this designation as soteres, it would be excluded through 
the fact that the establishment of the two new tribes Antigonis 
and Demetrias placed the rulers in an absolutely parallel posi- 
tion to the native eponymous heroes of the Athenian state.” 
Many other cases of the grant of the title sofer show clearly 
that behind this designation lay the idea of a second foundation 
of the life of the state through some act of liberation or some 
benefaction of the ruler.* 

The first enthusiasm of the Athenians toward their liberator 
Demetrius and the extravagant honours they gave him doubtless 
had their origin in a very genuine feeling of gratitude. Antig- 
onus and Demetrius indeed seem to have counted on obtaining 
the good will of the Athenians, for when Demetrius was about 
to depart for Greece on his expedition against the forces of Cas- 
sander, one of Antigonus’ friends said that they must keep pos- 
session of Athens if they could once get it because it was a step- 
ping-stone towards Greece. Antigonus, however, replied that 
the best stepping-stone was good-will (eivomv) and that Athens, 
“as the watchtower of Greece would quickly flash their deeds of 
glory to all mankind”.*® Were Antigonus! words sincere or were 
they merely good propaganda? Perhaps they were never really 
spoken but represent an anecdote from the time of Antigonus. 
At any rate they should help us to realize that there was surely 
more than servile and empty flattery to the honours which the 
Athenians gave Antigonus and Demetrius in 307/6 B. C. The 
cult of Demetrius at Sicyon, Delos, Samos, and Euboea may 
have been to a large extent imitation of Athens and a desire to 
flatter Demetrius, for after the experience of Athens people must 
have realized perfectly well how little Demetrius’ proclamation 
of liberty meant. 

The duration of the Antigoneia and Demetriela has been 
treated by Ferguson, who suggests that the Demetrieia were 
abolished in 289/8 B. C. and reéstablished in 240/39 B. C. The 
cult of the soteres must have depended on the two tribes Anti- 
gonis and Demetrias for its upkeep, and with the breaking up 
of the tribes about 200 B. C. the cult of the soteres probably 
came to an end. 


48 ibid. p. 48. 
*? Plut. Demetr. VIII 2. 59 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 126. 
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We meet with an apparent misstatement in Plutarch "t with 
regard to the Demetrieia at Athens, for he says that the Athen- 
ians changed the name of the Dionysia to Demetria. . Stengel in 
his article Demetria °? takes up the problem thus: “ For a time 
the Athenians called the great Dionysia Demetria in honour of 
Demetrius Phalereus (Plut. Demetr. 12; cf. Douris ap. Athen. 
xu, 536)” and”? Stengel adds, “ The statement of Plutarch 
(Demetr. 12) that the Athenians for a time named the great. 
Dionysia Demetria in honour of Demetrius Phalereus is refuted 
by the inscription Dittenberger Syll.” 192, 32; cf. ibid. n. 16. 
Besides see Schoemann-Lipsius Griech. Altt. rx 565, 5." 

The inscription just mentioned does indeed show that Plu- 
tarch was mistaken or else goes too far in saying that the 
Dionysia were renamed Demetria, for line 32 of the inscription 
reads “when first the people celebrate the Dionysia (örav 
wpóro[v 6 85uos|ov]vreAe rà Awvícia) and in line 53 we find the 
words “when the people first celebrated the Demetria (öre 76 
apatoyv ó Ömpos ovveréA[ece Anpunrtpila)”. Dittenberger dates the 
inscription not earlier than 290/89 B. C. or later than 287 
B. C.°* Evidently the Dionysia had been omitted for several 
years, but the inscription speaks of both Dionysia and Demetria, 
so that the name Dionysia evidently had not been changed to 
Demetria, nor could the Dionysia have recovered its former 
name, had it ever been changed, before Athens was free from 
the control of Demetrius. | 

It is necessary to call attention to a mistake in Stengel’s arti- 
cle, namely, that Plutarch did not attribute the change of name 
to a desire to honour Demetrius Phalereus, as Stengel says, but 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. It seems that in the discussion of this 
problem one piece of rather decisive evidence has been over- 
looked, although Ferguson (H. A. p. 64, n. 1) touches upon it. 
Plutarch himself 5 tells us that the Dionysia actually were cele- 
brated at Athens during the period of Demetrius? control, for he 
says that “on the day on which the rites of the Dionysia took 


81 Plut. Demetr. XII 2. 

52 Stengel, “ Demetria” in P.-W. IV p. 2164. 

58 Ibid, Suppl. I p. 341. 

°4 Dittenberger, Syll.” 192, Syll. 485. The war against the Aetolians 
at this time is mentioned, cf. de Sanctis, op. cit. pp. 49-50. 

5 Plut. Demetr. XII 3. 
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place, they disbanded the procession because severe cold weather 
came on out of season, and when a heavy frost followed. after this 
the cold not only blasted the vines and all the fig-trees but it also 
destroyed most of the grain in the blade; and on this account 
Philippides, who was an enemy of Stratocles, composed in a 
comedy the following verses against him: *On his account the 
hoar-frost blasted the vines. On account of his impiety the robe 
was torn in twain, since he gave to men the honours of the gods. 
These acts and not the comedy destroy a people.’ ? 

How, then, ean we reconcile the two statements of Plutarch, 
one that the Dionysia had their name changed to Demetria and 
the other that the Dionysia were celebrated as usual (77 de $uépo 
7 Tà tov Atovuciwy éyiívero) ? May it not be that Plutarch in his 
first statement is using as his source of information the comedy? 
It is clear that at just this point Plutarch has the lines of Philip- 
pides before him. It would have been a perfectly admissible 
exaggeration for the comic poet if he had said in an attack on 
Stratocles and his poliey of flattery to Demetrius that Stratocles 
and his party had changed the Dionysia to Demetria. Plutarch, 
working in his hasty fashion, may have found such lines and 
have used them at once. 

Nor would Philippides or any other poet of the comedy have 
been so far from the truth if he had written that the Athenians 
had changed the Dionysia to Demetria. Such an observation 
would only mean that, as we have seen in the inseription from 
Eretria, the new games of Demetrius were modeled upon those 
of Dionysus and were performed by the Dionysiae aetors. Doubt- 
less the games of the ruler eclipsed in brilliancy those of Diony- 
sus, and, as has been already noted, the Dionysia were evidently 
omitted altogether for some time." Besides, Demetrius had in 
other ways usurped the honours of Dionysus, for “ some one else 
surpassing Stratocles in servility proposed that Demetrius be 
received, as often as he should come, with the rites of hospitality 
given to Demeter and Dionysus; and he proposed that money 
for a dedicatory offering be given at the expense of the state to 
the man who excelled in the brilliancy and costliness of his recep- 
tion.” 5 In a drinking song of the time 5? we find Demetrius 


58 See p. 148. 67 Plut. Demetr. XII 1. 
59 Antiphanes ap. Athen. X 423c—Kock C. A. F. II 44. 
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pledged in the company of a goddess who is very likely Demeter 
or Demetrius’ queen posing as the goddess. The decree about 
the reception of Demetrius seems to have been carried out, since 
in 290 B. C. he and Lanassa are received with all the rites of 
Dionysus and Demeter. Is it any wonder, some of the Athenians 
must have thought, that the offended gods Demeter and Dionysus 
withheld their bounteous blessings and blasted the vines and 
grain? Surely a comic poet would have had grounds for saying 
that the Athenians had changed the Dionysia into Demetria or 
had changed the name of the Dionysia in honour of Demetrius. 
In the list of the honours offered to Demetrius are libations. 
That it was customary, at court at least, to pour libations to 
Demetrius at banquets is recorded in the fourteenth book of the 
histories of Phylarehus,?? for he writes, “ Demetrius allowed his 
flatterers in the drinking bouts to pour libations to him and to 
call him. the only king, but Ptolemy an admiral, Lysimachus a 
treasurer, and Seleucus a commander of a squadron of ele- 
phants.” . 
Sometimes, too, toasts were drunk to Demetrius, as we learn 
from Athenaeus °° who says apropos of the ithyphallie song with 
which the Athenians greeted Demetrius: * Such were the words 
which the folk that fought at Marathon sang not only in public 
but also in their homes, the folk that had put to death the man 
who worshipped (7öv mpookuvnoavra) the king of the Persians, the 
people who had slaughtered countless myriads of the barbarians. 
Alexis, therefore, in his Pharmacopoles or Crateuas introduces a 
certain man who is drinking to the health of one of his fellow- 
drinkers and makes him say the following: * Boy, give the large 
cup, pouring in four cups in friendship of those present, and 


5*Phylarehus ap. Athen. VI 261b-c—Jacoby, op. cit. IT A p. 169 
no. 31. 

?? Athen. VI 263f—Jacoby, op. cit. IL A p. 141-2 no. 13. The words 
quoted here seem to be those of Athenaeus, while the ithyphallus is, of 
course, taken from Douris of Samos. The prose or the ideas that the 
prose contains may, though not necessarily, have been found by Athen- 
aeus in the work of Douris. Schubert in Die Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Diadochenzeit (1914) p. 103 attributes the sentiments of these lines of 
prose to Douris when he writes, “So ersieht man aus Fr. 30, dass er 
(Douris) dem Demetrios Poliorketes feindlich gewesen ist und die 
Athener wegen ihrer Schmeicheleien gegen ihn scharf getadelt hat—." 
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afterwards add three in honour of Love. Bring duly a cup to 
the vietory of King Antigonus, and a cup to the young Demet- 
rius.—Bring a third for Phila Aphrodite. Hail, fellow-drinkers, 
I drink the cup filled with how many blessings.’ ” 9: 

Bergk © would find in these lines a reference to Antigonus 
Gonatas, his wife Phila, and his son Demetrius. Kaibel9? and 
Ferguson 9* with greater probability designate the three persons 
mentioned in the song as Antigonus Monophthalmus, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and Phila, the wife of Demetrius. Ferguson very 
correctly reasons that if the first triad had been meant the order 
of names would probably have been, Antigonus Gonatas, Phila, 
and their son Demetrius, and that the “equation of Phila with 
Aphrodite was natural for the wife of Poliorcetes, but hardly 
for the wife of Gonatas.” Moreover, the explanation of Bergk 
is based upon the “ untenable hypothesis that it (the song) was 
an interpolation made in the play of Alexis after his death." 

A somewhat similar toast is given in a fragment from the 
Didymoi or Twins of the comic poet Antiphanes,® which runs as 
Ícllows: “ He took and bore the great cup to me. In it I poured 
unmixed wine (äkparov). ‘ Pour therein, O boy, countless cups 
to the gods and goddesses—then a double portion, in addition to 
all these, in honour of the holy goddess and the sweetest king.’ ” 


*i Alexis ap. Athen. VI 254a—Kock C. A. F. IT 336. 
wat, Thy peyddny 66s, Umoxeas 

pilas xudfous rv... . wapbyrwy Térrapas, 
rods rpets & "Epwros rporaroddces torepov, 
«Uy 7» ' Avreyóvov rod Baoı&dws viens adds 
kal rot vearlskov kýaßov Anunrplov 
ee Qépe rà» rolrov 
Pias Adpodirys. xulper’ ävöpes cuprbrat, 
Sour dyadav ri)» kÜMua peoryy sopa, 

82 Bergk, * Zu den neuen Bruchstücken griechischer Dichter ", Rhein- 

isches Museum XXXV (1880) p. 259 ff. 

9: K aibel “ Alexis " in P,-W, I 1469, 

?* Ferguson, op. cit. p. 114 n. T. 

*5 Antiphanes, loc, cit. 


TÒ morhpióv uoc rÒ péya wpordépe Außov, 
évexeduny ükparov, 'Eyxeı, sraublov, 
KudÜovs OcQv re Kal ÜenuvOv puplovs. 
erat’ ert rovros wae ris acuvijs 0eüs 
kal rot "yAvkurárov Bacikéws dunoiplar.? 
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What interpretations have been given for these words? Kock 99 
favours the interpretation of the “holy goddess” as Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, and of the “sweetest god ” as 
Alexander. Wilhelm, however, has another more probable 
explanation of the identity of the king who is mentioned. He 
believes that the “sweetest king ” is Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
with Casaubon considers the “holy goddess” to be Athena 
because the adjective ceuvy is applied to Athena and because 
Demetrius lived in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon along 
with the goddess. The goddess, as will be pointed out later, is 
probably Demeter and not Athena, but it is most likely that, the 
king in question is Demetrius. 

The Athenians, indeed, did not confine their pouring of liba- 
tions to Demetrius, but even extended the same honour to his 
favourites. Demochares ?? in the twentieth book of his histories 
in commenting on the flattery of the Athenians towards Deme- 
trius says, “ Some of these things also vexed him (Demetrius), 
as was natural; other doings of theirs were certainly disgraceful 
and mean, the temples to Leaina and Lamia Aphrodite and the 
altars, shrines and libations to his flatterers Bourichius, Adei- 
mantus, and Oxythemis. To each of these the Athenians sang 
paeans so that even Demetrius himself was filled with wonder 
at the things that took place and said that in his time no 
one of the Athenians was of great and vigorous spirit." 

What was the reason that the Athenians toasted or poured 
libations to Demetrius? It seems that Demetrius may have 
first received the honour of libations and toasts in the capacity 
of a soter, as the saviour of Athens when he and his father in 
307 B. C. were called the saviours. We know the reason for 
which a toast was instituted to Seleucus, and we may be 
justified in supposing thai the similar toast was given in 
honour of Demetrius for the same cause. The story about 


ee Kock C. A. F. II p. 44, no, 81. 

€? Bethe, “ Die Zeit des Heauton Timorumenos und des Kolax 
Menanders,” Hermes XXXVII (1902) pp. 280-1: “ Dieser ohne Name 
genügend bezeichnete kann nur Alexander d. Gr. sein.” 

99 Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in Athen (1906) 
Ch. II Didaskalien p. 57. l 

6° Demochares ap. Athen. VI 252 f-253a—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 134 
no. I. 
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Seleucus is found in the 18th book of the histories of Phy- 

larchus,'? who says, “ that the Athenians who dwelt on Lemnos 
were likewise flatterers. For out of gratitude, because Seleucus 
not only saved them when they were severely oppressed by 
Lysimachus but also gave back to them both their cities, the 
Athenians of Lemnos erected temples both of Seleucus and 
of his son Antiochus, and they call the cup which is poured 
out as a toast at their banquets, the cup of Seleucus Soter." 

The similarity of this toast with that drunk to Demetrius is 
striking. Seleucus, as we know for a fact, was given libations 
as a soter because he had saved Lemnos and by: restoring the 
freedom of the two cities had become the new founder of them. 
So Demetrius had saved Athens. from the control of Cassander, 
given the city its ancient liberty, and in return for these actions 
had been called “soter.” Furthermore toasts seem to have 
been drunk to Demetrius. Was not this custom of toasting 
Demetrius Soter instituted at Athens in 307 B.C. and did it 
not furnish an example for the similar flattery which Athenian 
colonists followed in the case of Seleucus? 

The same sort of a toast was perhaps drunk to Antigonus after 
his son “liberated ” Athens, for the accounts of Plutarch and 
Diodorus indicate that the two rulers received the same honours 
at that time. As we have seen, the Athenians on Lemnos were 
wont to pour out for a toast at their banquets a cup to Seleucus 
Soter. Athenaeus '* mentions a drinking cup called the seleucis 
whose name was derived from king Seleucus, and also three 
other cups, the antigonis from king Antigonos, the prusias from 
king Prusias, and the rhodias. Athenaeus gives as the sources 
of his information on these cups Apollodorus the Athenian and 
Polemo in the first chapter of his work addressed to Adaeus. 
Tarn ™ has called attention to the indulgence of the Macedonians 
in the pleasures of the feast and wine cup. He quotes Perseus 
(ap. Athenaeum XIII 607) on a state banquet of Antigonus 
Gonatas and refers to Zeno’s rebuking the same monarch for 
getting drunk (Aelian, V.H. 9, 26). Tarn, moreover, adds, 


7° Phylarchus ap. Athen. VI 2541-255a—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 169 
no. 28. 

7 Athenaeus XI 497 f and XI 496 d. Cf. Leonard, ZeAevkis in P.-W. 
1208. l s 

72 Tarn, op. cit. p. 248 and notes 93 and 94. 
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.“It does not appear after which Antigonus the wine cup anti- 
gonis was named.” Yet are we not apt to be right in taking 
Antigonus Monophthalmus for the king in whose honour the 
antigonis was named? As has been pointed out above, it appears 
highly -probable that a toast to both Demetrius and Antigonus 
was instituted in Athens in 307 B.C. or shortly thereafter. 
- It is certain that Seleucus had had a cup named after him at 
banquets of the grateful Athenians on Lemnos, the cup of 
Seleucus Soter. What is more probable than that the cup seleu- 
cis gained its name from or in connection with the cup of 
Seleucus Soter at Lemnos? Was not a toast in like manner in- 
stituted in honour of Antigonus Soter, the father of Demetrius ` 
Poliorcetes, and did not the cup antigons get its name from 
Antigonus I and his toast just as seems to have been the case 
with Seleucus? In support of such a suggestion comes a 
passage in Herodianus,'? who says of the first Antigonus that 
“he imitated Dionysus and put ivy about his head instead of a 
hat and Macedonian diadem, while he bore a thyrsos instead of 
a sceptre.”  Eckhel'* discovers an indication of Antigonus 
devotion to Dionysus in the representation of the Dionysiac ivy 
and of the Indian Dionysus on the coins of the king. If, as has 
been claimed, there is a connection between the toast to a 
ruler and the worship of him as Dionysus, then the Dionysiac 
leanings of Antigonus I are to be taken into consideration in. 
assigning to him the honour of having the wine cup named 
after him. 

Another example of the toast, not libation, to a Hellenistic 
king is found in the “ Supposititious Child” of Alexis,'? where 
we have the lines: “Since I took four chytrides of unmixed 
wine (äxparov) in honour of Ptolemy the king and the same in 
honour of the sister of the king and drank them at a draught as 
one most joyously would drink down half-and-half, and since I 
drank two (chytrides) to Concord (öpovoias), why now shall I 
not revel without a lampstand by this so great light?" 

The drinking of such toasts to the ruler goes back farther 
than Demetrius, in fact to Alexander the Great. A toast of 


73 Herodianus, Ab excessu divi Marci Y 3, 8. Cf. Toepffer, *Avrvyorls 
in P.-W. I p. 2406; Frankenstein, -Avrvyorls in P.-W. Suppl. III p. 123. , 

74 Eckhel, Doctrina numorum I vol. IT pp. 117-8 and 122. 

“= Alexis ap. Athen. XI 502b-c—Kock C. A. F. IL p. 386 fr. 244. 
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unmixed wine (äkparov) was used in the worship of the Agathos 
Daimon and of Zeus Soter.'? Miss Taylor believes that the 
Athenians at Lemnos in their toast to Seleucus Soter indicate 
“the identification of Seleucus with Zeus Soter”. Whether 
there was in the toast to Seleucus any thought of identifying 
him with Zeus Soter is by no means certain. It seems a more 
attractive theory if we suppose that the Athenians at Lemnos 
were using a traditional form of worship and flattery which 
went back to Alexander, and with which in the homeland they 
had honoured Demetrius and probably Antigonus I. They had 
received liberty from the king Seleucus, he had become their 
saviour and second founder. Primarily they wished to express 
their gratitude by a form of worship and show him that they 
looked upon him as one of the demi-gods like Dionysus or 
Heracles or perhaps one of these incarnate, Epiphanes. Very 
likely the toast suggested the Agathos Daimon of the King, and 
if there was in the toast a reference to any particular god it may 
have been to Dionysus; yet Zeus is, of course, possible. With 
Alexander the toast might well have had a reference to the god 
of wine, Dionysus, and such may also have been the case with 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, especially because of their 
connection with Dionysus. After them and perhaps after Alex- 
ander the toast became in the main an established means of flat- 
` tering the ruler and his Agathos Daimon. 

The evidence of a toast to Alexander the Great has been pre- 
sented most convincingly by Miss Taylor. She translates, as 
follows, chapter 54 of Plutarch’s Life of Alexander: “ Chares 
of Mytilene tells us that Alexander, reclining on the banquet 
couch, drank from a cup and handed it to one of his friends. 
He, on taking it, stood up and faced the altar of the household 
gods, and, having drunk, first performed the proskynesis; then 
he kissed Alexander at the banquet couch and lay down 
again.” "7" In this scene Miss Taylor sees a toast or libation to 
the Agathos Daimon of Alexander. Moreover she says of the 


7? See Taylor, “The: Proskynesis and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult,” 
J. H. 8. XLVII (1928), especially pp. 59-61 and note 28. Miss Taylor 
believes that the Athenians at Lemnos in their libation to Seleucus Soter 
indicate “ the identification of Seleucus with Zeus Soter. ui 

77 Ibid. p. 58. 
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importance of the introduction of this ceremony, * But the new 
ceremony undoubtedly produced a profound impression. It pre- 
pared thé way for the formal deification that came to Alexander 
from the Greek cities in answer to his demand not long. before 
his death. Significantly enough it was as Dionysus, the god with 
whom the good dawmon honoured at banquets was identified, the 
deity of unmixed wine, that the Athenians vouched for his god- 
head, and it is as Dionysus too that the king lived in story in' 
the East." If Miss Taylor's observations are correct, then it 
must have been very apt and also natura] that Demetrius, imi- 
tator of Dionysus 78 and successor to part, at least, of Alexander's 
empire, be honoured with the ‘toast of unmixed wine, for in this 
way Demetrius would be connected both with his favourite god 
Dionysus and with Alexander, whose exploits he wished to emu- 
late. 

It seems to have been customary to include in the establish- 
ment of the cult of a ruler the erection of a statue and the grant 
of a crown with it. As early as 311 B. C. at Scepsis the citizens 
grant Antigonus a statue, a stephanephoria, a temenos, an altar, 
a Sacrifice, an agon, and a festival, and at the same time they 
vote to crown the statue of Antigonus with a golden crown worth 
one hundred staters, while his sons Demetrius and Philip are’ 
each to be crowned with a gold crown worth fifty staters.? In 
similar fashion the Athenians some years later and evidently at 
the time of the institution of the cult of the saviour-gods voted, 
as Diodorus tells? upon the motion of Stratocles to set up 
golden statues of the rulers in a chariot near the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Moreover each of the royal statues 
was to be crowned at an expense of two hundred talents. The 
statues must have been placed 1n the agora or market place where 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton stood. From an inscrip- ` 
tion êt the statues seem to have been standing in 195/4 B. O.- 

Either these same statues or others like them are mentioned 
by Plutarch ® where he is dealing with the real value to be 

78 Plut. Demetr. II 3 and Zóykpgo:s III 2. Cf. Diod. XX 92, 3f. 

7? See note 36. 

8° Diod. XX 46, 2. 

#17. G. II 300 and Ferguson, op. cit. p. 126 n. 1. 

82 Plut. Demetr. XXX 5. ' 
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assigned to divine honours and says, “ Therefore men of sense, 
looking not to statues, paintings, and apotheoses but more to 
their own deeds and accomplishments, will either trust them as 
real honours or mistrust them if the honours are compulsory.” 
It is also possible that the statues which were set up in the 
Philaion or temple of Phila Aphrodite, which was erected at 
Thriae by followers of Adeimantus of Lampsacus and flatterers 
of Demetrius, may have included a statue of Demetrius himself. 

At Delphi the Athenians were consistent in their flattery, for 
they appear to have set up statues of Antigonus and of Demetrius 
his son as eponymous heroes of their new tribes, the Antigonis 
and Demetrias, which were established at Athens when the two 
rulers were first honoured as liberators and saviours of the city. 

Both Diodorus ** and Plutarch 95 say that the Athenians added 
two tribes to the ten which they already had and called the two 
the Antigonis and Demetrias, and Plutarch says that the num- 
bers of the senators were increased from five to six hundred, since 
each tribe furnished fifty senators. 

The history of the tribes may be briefly outlined. They are 
first mentioned in the year of Koroibos,** 306/5 B. CO., but an 
inscription of the year of Anaxikrates 307/6 B. C. had originally 
the name of a phyle, which was later erased." Doubtless the 
name was that of one of our tribes.? Among the tribes of the 
city Antigonis held the first place and was followed by Demetrias 
and then the ten old tribes. This scheme lasted until between 
999-921 the tribe Ptolemais was added to the then existing 
twelve? The Antigonis and Demetrias existed in Athens till 
201 B. C., in which year they seem to have been disbanded on 


55 Pausanias X 10, 2. 

84 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

85 Plut. Demetr. X 4. 

86 C, I. A. II 246; cf. de Sanctis, op. cit. p. 20 n. 1; v. Schoeffer, 
“ Demetrias " in P.-W. IV pp. 2765-7; Ferguson, “ Priests of Asklepios,” 
University of California publications in classical philology Y (1904-8) 
p. 141. 

87 C. I, A. IL 1290. 

88 See Kirchhoff, op. cit. p. 166. 

8° Toepffer, Antigonis in P.-W. I p. 2406. 

?? Kirchner, “ Die Zusammensetzung der Phylen Antigonis und Deme- 
trias,” Rhein. Museum XLVII (1892) pp. 550-557, especially p. 550. 
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the occasion of the raid of the Acarnanians and Macedonians 
and their capture of Athenian ships and crews. There is an 
inscription ?? which deals with the redistribution of the demes 
of Antigonis and Demetrias among the eleven tribes which 
remained after the dissolution of the Macedonian phylae, and as 
Ferguson points out” “The official’ order of the secretaries’ 
tribes was broken, and first place in a new series was given to 
Ptolemais, Ptolemy’s tribe.” 

The creation of Antigonis and Demetrias had religious signifi- 
cance, for it put the new rulers in a position parallel to that of 
the eponymous heroes of the Athenian tribes,°* and to Demetrius 
and Antigonus as heroes of their tribes statues were erected by 
the Athenians at Delphi.” In just the same ways Attalus was 
made the eponymous hero of a new tribe called Attalis in his 
honour,’ and this is also the case with the creation of the tribe 
Ptolemais." Moreover to the number of the sacred triremes 
at Athens were added two, the Antigonia and Demetrias for the 
new eponymous heroes.?? 

In the cumulation of honours bestowed upon Demetrius at 
Athens are two which are given by Plutarch,’ namely that the 
Athenians changed the name of the month Munychion to 
Demetrion and called the day known as the “old and new,” 
Demetrias. The historians have looked upon Plutarch’s state- 
ment with some suspicion. Ferguson,! for example, proposes 


?^* Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 268 n. 3. 

27. G., ii O1. 

?3 Ferguson, loc. cit. 

°* Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314 and references given by him. 

*6 Pausanias loc. cit. 

"e Polybius XVI 25: pis yàp rots Ados kal Bud émóvvpov érolnoay 
"Array kal xardvepavr aùròv els rods èrwvúuovs tov dpxmyerüv. CE. 
Livy XXXI 15, 6 and Toepffer “ Attalis” in P.-W. I pp. 2156-7. See 
following note. 

? Pausanias I 5, 5: olöe uév elow "A@nvators érdvupor r&v dpyalwy, torepov 
08 kal ámó ra&vde gudds Exovow, ’ArrdAov Tod Mucod kal IlroAeualov Tod 
Atyurriov kal kar! éué Hin Bacıkdws ’Aöpıavod ris re és 7d Belov res éri 
wAeiorov EXObvros kal TOv dpxopdvwr Es ebdaruovlar rà uéyura éxdorots wapacxo- 
pévov, 

?$ Suidas ápaAos; Stephanus, Thes, lin. gr. srápaNos. Cf, Toepffer 
*Arrvyovls in P.-W. I 2406 with literature. 

$9 Plut. Demetr. XII 2. 19? Ferguson, op. cit. p. 122 n. 1. 
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the following explanation: “ The month of Munychion (April 
302 B. C.) was declared to be Anthesterion (February) and the 
Little Mysteries were celebrated. It was then declared to be 
Boedromion (September), and the initiation (of Demetrius) 
was completed. It was for this reason, doubtless, that Munychion 
was called by the wags in Athens Demetrius month.” 
Dittenberger +% cites Plutarch on the month Demetrion and adds 
that “ the confirmation of sources fails up to the present and the 
information (of Plutarch) is not without suspicion, inasmuch. 
as other statements about similar honours granted Demetrius 
have turned out to be false.”  Kaerst 1°? considers as an “ exag- 
geration or a misunderstanding " Plutarch’s information about 
the eponymous priest of the soteres, the month Demetrion and 
the day Demetrias. We must, however, give greater consideration 
and weight to Plutarch’s remarks on these matters, for in an 
inscription from Eretria 9? the month Demetrion is given as the 
time when the Demetrieia were to be celebrated at Oreus. The 
editor of the inscription believes that the Euboeans were imi- 
tating honours which the Athenians had given to Demetrius. 
This seems to be the case and certainly points to the veracity 
of Plutarch in regard to the month Demetrion. Of a day 
called Demetrias we know only what Plutarch has told us. He 
may, indeed, be open to suspicion on this point, but to judge 
from the apparent confirmation of what he said about the new 
month Plutarch appears to be dealing with honours that were 
actually granted, although he seems to have made a mistake in 
regard to the eponymous priest of the soteres. | 

Among the decrees which were passed by the party in favour 
of Antigonus and Demetrius at Athens was one to the effect 
that the figures of these two rulers along with those of the 
gods be woven into the peplos or sacred robe of Athena." 
The decree was carried out, and, as it seems, in the great 
Panathenaia in the month Hekatombaion of 302 B. C. a sudden 
storm destroyed the mast and peplos on the ship of Athena, for 
in the words of Plutarch 1% “ heaven gave evidence of displeasure 


101 Nittenberger, “ Demetrion” in P.-W. III p. 2767. | 
192 Kaerst, “ Demetrios ” in P..W. p. 2774. T 
108 See note 30. i : 
104 Plut, Demetr. X 4 and Diod. XX 46, 2. 

195 Plut. Demetr. XII 2. MER iD 
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with most of these honorary decrees. For the robe on which 
they had decreed that Demetrius and Antigonus be woven along ' 
with Zeus and Athena was rent by a blast of wind which came 
upon it as it was being carried through the midst of the 
Ceramicus.” A new mast and sail had to be procured, for 
fortunately a decree has been preserved which shows that 
Lysimachus at the request of Philippides sent another mast ' 
and sail which were delivered at Athens in 299/8 B. 0.1% 

Such a sign of divine displeasure offered good material for 
the comedy, so we find that the same Philippides at either the 
Lenaea or Dionysia of 801 B.C. attacked Stratocles and his 
sacrilegious grant of divine honours to Demetrius. “It was 
on account of his impiety," says the poet, speaking of Stratocles, 
* that the robe was torn apart, since he gave to men the honours 
of the gods." 3"  gusemihl!'** would date the comedy between 
299 and 297. It seems, however, that the attack would be more 
effective if delivered in 301 B. C. just after the storm and wreck 
of the mast and sail had occurred. 

Another honour was proposed by Stratocles, Ke likely at the 
same time that the cult of the saviour-gods was established. 
Plutarch records the new honour, and calls it “the most mon- 
strous invention of Stratocles (for he it was who contrived these 
clever and remarkable pieces of obsequiousness). He moved 
that those who were sent by decree at public expense to Anti- 
gonus or to Demetrius should be called sacred envoys or theoroi 
instead of ambassadors, just like those who led to Pytho and to 
Olympia the ancestral sacrifices on behalf of the cities at the 
Hellenie festivals." 

The sending of theoroi to the ruler was not restricted to 
Demetrius among the Diadochs. For example we have a letter 
‘from Apollonius to Zeno which is probably to be dated Septem- 
ber 21st, 254 B. C. The epistle is concerned with the departure 
from Alexandria of ambassadors (mpeoßevral) from Paerisades, 
king of Bosporus, and of theorot from Argos,?? who are to be 
shown the sights of the -Arsinoite nome. Besides these sacred 


1067, Q. II 314; Ditt. Syll. 2 197—Syll. 3 374; cf. Ferguson, 

* Athenian Polities in the early third century," Klio (1905) p. 163 n. 2. - 
107 Philippides ap. Plut. Demetr. XII 3—Kock, C. A. F. II p. 308. 
108 Susemihl, op. cit. Y p. 249. _ 19? Plut, Demetr. XII. 
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ambassadors from Argos to Ptolemy Philadelphus there is 
evidence for the sending of theorot to King Antiochus. 110° Arca- 
dian ambassadors called theoroi sent to Antigonus Gonatas are 
meritioned by Persaeus.!'? Plutarch, as we have seen, considers 
the theorot as sacred ambassadors, and we shall probably be cor- 
rect in looking upon Stratocles’ decree as an honour of sacred 
and divine character. On the other hand Tarn believes that the 
Arcadian ambassadors, in spite of their title, were not sent to 
Antigonus Gonatas as sacred ambassadors because we do not 
know of any worship rendered this monarch. It is possible that 
Tarn is right and that after Demetrius the sending of theoroi 
by a city to a king became a mere formality without any definite 
intention thereby to look upon the ruler as a god. 

Such a sacred embassy had been sent after the death of Alex- 
ander thé Great,"* but it was in that case to a ruler after his 
death. With Demetrius it was, indeed, only logical that if the 
Athenians made him a god they should also send him theoroi, 
as was proper in consulting a divinity.™® | 

An example of a formal consultation 'of Denes as a ; god 
is to be found in the motion proposed by Dromoclides, a Sphet- 
tian, to the effect that the Athenians get an oracle from Deme- 
trius about the dedication of some shields at Delphi. Plutarch !!9 
has preserved the words of the decree which runs as follows: 
“ May it be for good fortune. It has seemed best to the people 
_ that the people elect one man of the Athenians, who after going 
to the saviour and receiving good omens in sacrifice shall ask the : 
saviour how most reverently, best, and most speedily the people 
may effect the reéstablishment of the dedications; moreover, 
whatsoever answer he shall give, this shall the people do.” Plu- 
tarch remarks with regard to this quotation that by this mockery 


1107, Bell, “Greek sightseers in the Fayum in the third century 
B. C.”, Symbolae Osloenses V (1927) pp. 1-5. 

H1 C, I. G. 1693, 3 (quoted by Bell). 

122 Persaeus ap. Athen. XIII 6070. 

11? Tarn, op. cit, p. 435 n. 1. j 

114 Arrian, Anab. VII 23: ‘hs Oewpol -d70ev és rıuyv OcobU dpvynévor, Cf. 
Kornemann, op, cit, p. 518 n. 1. 

115 On Gewpol in general see P. Boesch Qewpds—Diss, Zurich, Göttingen 
(1908). í 

116 Plut, Demetr, XII. 
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the Athenians destroyed Demetrius who was in other respects 
not sound of mind. 

In 304/3 B. C. an even more absurd and sweeping honour was 
conferred upon Demetrius,"* for a certain Cleaenetus, the son 
of Cleomedon, obtained from Demetrius a letter by means of 
which he caused the Athenians to grant the remission of a fine 
of fifty talents which they had imposed upon Cleomedon. The 
people remitted the fine, but at once decreed that thereafter no 
one should bring before them a letter from Demetrius. When 
Demetrius heard of the matter he was enraged, and the Athenians 
who were now terrified at what they had done repealed the decree 
and put to death some and banished others of those who had 
introduced and spoken in favour of the measure. And besides 
they voted that “it seemed best to the people of the Athenians 
that all that king Demetrius should order should be righteous 
(sovov) towards the gods.and just (8ixa:ov) before men !? Plutarch 
relates that “ when some of the aristocrats (kaAol xaéyafot) said 
that Stratocles was out of his head to make such a motion, 
Demochares, the son of Leuconoe, replied, * Nay, he would be 
mad if he were not mad.’ For Stratocles gained much from 
his flattery. But Demochares for this was accused and exiled.” 18 

Demetrius evidently was not slow to make use of the unlimited 
power that had thus been granted him, for in the spring of 302 
B.C. he was initiated in a most irregular fashion into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. There are two accounts of the initiation. 
That of Diodorus,"? which is the briefer, reads as follows: “ And 
Demetrius who was passing his time in Greece at Athens was 
most eager to be initiated and receive the rite of initiation at 
Eleusis; and, although the day on which the Athenians were 
wont to perform the initiation was a considerable time off, he 
persuaded the people by his benefactions to change their paternal 
custom. Giving himself over, then, unarmed to the priest and 
being initiated before the appointed day, he moved his quarters 
from Athens.” 

The other account, that of Plutarch,’° gives the following 


117 Ibid. XXIV 4-5. 

118 Of, Droysen, op. cit. p. 183; Niese, op. cit. I p. 334; Kaerst Gesch. 
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details concerning the question of Demetrius’ initiation: “ When : 
(after an expedition to the Peloponnese early in the spring of 
302 B. C.) he (Demetrius) was moving back to Athens, he wrote 
that immediately upon his arrival he wished to be initiated and 
to receive the whole initiation from the little mysteries up to the . 
highest mysteries. This was not lawful nor had it taken place 
before; however they performed the little mysteries in Antheste- 
rion and the great rites in Boedromion. Moreover they carried, 
out the highest rites after an interval of at least a year after the 
great mysteries. But when the letter was read out loud only 
Pythodorus, the torch-bearer, dared to give opposition, yet he ac- 
complished nothing. On the contrary when Stratocles made the 
motion that they vote to call and consider Munychion (April) 
Anthesterion (February) they performed the rites for Demetrius 
at Agra. And after this when Munychion had been changed 
again from Anthesterion to Boedromion (September) he received 
the rest of the initiation, and at the same time received also the 
highest grade. So, therefore, in abuse of Stratocles Philippides 
wrote the line: ‘Who abridges the year into one month.’ ? 121 

To such a pass had the servility of the Athenians come, and 
although it is, of course, possible that Plutarch has exaggerated 
the story, yet the whole farce is in keeping with the other acts 
of obsequiousness which characterized Stratocles and his party. 

Is it possible that certain paintings from the side wall of the 
oecus of a villa at Boscoreale !?? indicate a connection between 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Eleusinian mysteries? The 
paintings from one wall, it has been suggested, represent a 
Macedonian king—perhaps Antigonus Gonatas—with a seated 
woman—-possibly his mother, Phila. They are in the presence 
of an old man who has been taken for a philosopher. These 
paintings are now in Naples. 

The picture from the other side wall, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, shows. in one scene a seated man and 
woman, who, as Studniczka has proposed, may be Demetrius and 
Eurydice, and a girl with a shield (is Studniczka right in seeing 
in this figure Ptolemais?). Studniczka considers these paint- 


221 See Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens P. 122. 
222 Studniezka, “ Imagines Illustrium," Jahrbuch des diutiohen arch. 
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ings as portrait groups, but Rostovizeff!?? has a different inter- 
pretation, for he writes, “It is hard to believe with Studniczka 
that the two scenes are simple genre scenes wıthout any meaning, 
portrait groups. I am confident that the meaning is religious 
and that religious acts are represented. Is it not the act of 
mystic initiation? ” 

Can the figures in the first painting depiet a Macedonian king 
and a, woman of high rank, perhaps a queen, receiving religious 
instruction from the old man who may be a mystagogue? Indeed 
Studniczka is perhaps quite correct in taking the two figures 
for Antigonus Gonatas and Phila, his mother. The arguments 
which he presents in' favour of Antigonus are certainly strong. 

Rostovtzeff calls the male figure in the other group “a hero, 
not a mortal.” It is tempting to suggest that this hero repre- 
sents Demetrius and the woman Lanassa, who, as we shall see 
below, were received at Athens as the divine pair Dionysus and 
Demeter at the time of the celebration of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. The girl with the shield could symbolize some act of 
mystic revelation. 

Another form of flattery which was devised for Demetrius was 
an altar which was set up to him as Demetrius “ the Descender,” 
Kataibates. Plutarch "?* writes, “ the spot where Demetrius first 
descended from his chariot they (the Athenians) named the 
altar of Demetrius Kataibates. This epithet is most frequently: 
applied to Zeus,'?* but also the name is given to Hermes "?® and 
in Cilicia to Persephone.?" The epithet xara:Barns appears to 
be similar to Apobaterius, which is applied to Zeus as god of 
landing and to Apollo.: Likewise Apobateria is used of Queen 
Apollonis, wife of Attalus I and mother of Eumenes II and 


123 Rostovizeff, Mystic Italy, to appear in 1928. Prof. Rostovtzeff has 
kindly permitted me to read the proof of his book. 

124 Plut, Demetr. X. 4. 
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Diss. (1913) p. 167. 
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Attalus II, in her temple at Teos.1?® Other epithets akin to 
Kataibates are émBarhptos, éxBdotos, epBarnpios, | épfáctos, 
ëm Bhoss??? | 

The following facts seem especially significant for the problem 
of the meaning of the epithet Kataibates as given to Demetrius. 
Alexander the Gredt erected an altar to Zeus Epibaterius when 
‘he landed in the Troad’! Queen Apollonis was deified as 
Apollonis Apobateria. Moreover Caesar “ Epibaterius” had 
a temple in Alexandria!” and Trajan was worshipped or 
honoured at Hermione as Zeus Embaterius.? Thus we find 
a definite connection of these epithets with the cult of the. ruler. 
If any fixed god is suggested by the application of one of these 
titles to a king, is not that god Zeus? Such was surely the case 
with Trajan and so it may be with Caesar Epibaterius, for 
we know that Caesar was called Jupiter Julius. 

Let us see if we can determine the meaning of Kataibates 
when the Athenians set up the altar to Demetrius under that 
name. Jessen 55 suggests that Kataibates and the related titles 
arose, in part at least, from legends of the appearance in person 
(émipdvea) of gods in certain places. Did not the Athenians 


4° Le Bas, Asie Mineure III 88; Dibtenberger, Inscr. Or. 308; cf. 
E. Bevan, “ Deification” in Hastings Encycl. p. 527; Jessen, op. cit. 
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in 307/6 B.C. hail Demetrius as an unexpected saviour, bene- . 
factor, and liberator, when he appeared suddenly, almost like the 
thunder-bolt of Zeus or the god himself, to rescue them from the 
yoke of Cassander? When, then, an altar was erected to Deme- 
trius the Descender on the spot where he first alighted from 
his chariot, the act was perhaps intended to designate and com- 
memorate as sacred the soil where a saviour god had suddenly 
appeared in person, a theos epiphanes, perhaps Saviour Zeus him- 
self in human form. The. ground, therefore, where Demetrius 
first set foot was marked as had been done when Zeus de- 
scended from heaven in the form of the thunder-bolt. 


(To be continued) 
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GREEK FISH NAMES 


Part III. 


5.01.” “ßpauis * a fish found in the sea and in the Nile,’ Opp. 
H. 1, 244, dim. dBpapiSiov, Xenocr. 36, possibly meaning ' soft, 
smooth: &ßpuna ‘a woman's garment? Hesych., åßpós ‘ soft, 
delicate, dainty, luxurious; graceful, beauteous; “ABpov, an 
Argive proverbial for luxurious living: Lat. unguo ‘smear, 
anoint,’ unctus “rich, luxurious, sumptuous, etc. (cf. Brug- 
mann Grdr. I’, 81 £). 


5.02. dyvos “a kind of fish? Ath. 356 A, perhaps from the 
meaning ‘filthy’: dyos ‘pollution, crime,’ dyhs ‘ guilty, ac- 
cursed,’ dywos' puapos, HF ris. akel, ekel * Ekel, Abscheu,’ akelig 

“eklig, widerlich, garstig,’ Du. akelig * horrible, ^ MLG. eken, 
ecken ‘suppurate.’ For fish-names thus developed compare Gr. 
kakóvorós * with foul back, of fish,” Antiph. Kovp. 2,7. 

5.03.  dwuxÜvs (off-fish) ‘a paltry little fish? Eust., adj. 
* eating no fish,’ drıydvooga: * become a fish,’ ‘Hermes Stob. Ecl. 
Ci. No. 1.34. 


5.04. Bav “a course fish, elsewhere called AA&wvos,’ Epich. 
37 Ahr.: Bass ‘little, small; low, mean, Lith. gaiszti 
“schwinden, vergehen ” (cf. Prellwitz?, 72; Boisaeq, 112 f. with 
lit.), Norw. dial. kveisa ‘ verkümmertes Geschöpf, kveisen 
“klein und verkiimmert, etc. Of. No. 7.08. 


5.05. — BAévvos * the blenny,’ Sophron. ap. Ath. 288 A: BAevvös 
“ driveling,’ Brévwos ‘slime,’ BAévva ‘a thick mucous discharge,’ 
from *mleds-no- ‘soft.’ Skt. mrtsnd- ‘powder, mrtsna ‘ clay,’ 
vr-mradatt ‘soften, Gr. duaddive “crush; soften, weaken,’ 
Bradapds * flaccid, ete. (Brugmann IF. VI, 103; Boisaeq 122). 
If the form ßAivos “a fish? (Prellwitz?, 79) actually occurs, it 
may be from *mlino- ‘soft’: Skt. miyan lu welkt, 
wird schwach,’ Gr. 8Xiuáto ‘feel, squeeze, PBAtuacıs “a lewd 
handling,’ and the een For meaning compare NE, dial. 
clubbock ‘blenny’: clubby ‘sticky, adhesive.’ 

5.06.  Buráxea, * xoyytNa or ceAdxia, Epich. ap. Hesych., from 
*mlito- ‘soft’ and the ending as in oeéAexyos: Skt. mlityati, 


1 Continued from XLVIII, 297-325 and XLIX, 36-56. 
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mrityati ‘ zerfällt, löst sich auf, Goth. bleips ‘kind, merciful, 
mild, ON. bör ‘mild, balmy m gentle, mild,’ ‘ete. 
. (ef. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 233), Gr. ßAiroy ‘a kitchen-plant, flat 
in taste,’ po “a softy, stupid person,’ Brás “a worth- 
less woman’: Skt. mlayati * erschlafft,” mlätä-h * weich gemacht 
(durch Gerben), ; mlünah ‘verwelkt, erschlafft, matt, Gr. 
BAnxpos ‘faint, gentle (winds); sluggish, dull,’ BAà£ ‘slack, 
Stupid, padaxés ‘soft? From “mla-1-, mli- ‘soften, become 
soft? come also Gr. ABAıxaöys “running at the nose, xopvfay,’ 
BAtyavedys ‘slimy, mn of fish, Diphil, BAixavos* Pérpaxos 
Hes. 


5.07. yápov, yápos “a sauce made of brine and small fish,’ 
dim. yapıov, Arr. Epict. yapivos, yapioxos, names of unknown 
fishes, Marcell. Sid. primarily ‘bits, tid-bits,” from *ger- 
‘scrape, gnaw’: Lat. gerres (*gers-) ‘an inferior salted fish,’ 
Plin., Mart.: Gr. ypáo * gnaw, eat,’ ypácris * grass, green fodder,’ 
ypavos ‘eaten out, cavernous; cavern, Skt. gräsati ‘ devour,’ 
ON. krás, OE. eras ‘food, dainty’: ceorfan ‘cut, carve, exca- 
vate; tear? MHG., NHG. kerben, Gr. ypá$o, ete. Compare 
No. 5.08, 


.. For meaning compare Russ. drobi .‘ Bruch, Bruchstiické, 

Pol. drób * Schrot, Brocken: Kleinvieh; kleine Fische,’ drobió 
“klein machen, zerbróckeln, OBulg. drobiti ‘zerreiben, zer- 
brechen,’ Czech drob ‚Brocken, etwas Kleines, pl. droby * Bin- 
geweide, Gekröse,’ Bulg. drob * Leber, Lunge.’ 


5.08. ypurn ‘trash, frippery: small fish, Geop. 20, 12, 2, 
ypopfa, -eia, -ata ‘ trash, trumpery ; fish-fragments, ypi ‘a bit, 
particle? Lat. grümula (scrapings) ‘hull, shell,’ OE. cruma 
‘crumb,’ NE. crumb, crumble, MLG. krome ‘ crumb,’ kromen 
‘crumble? ON. krumr, kraumr, Swed. kräm, inkråm ‘ das Innre, 
Weiche von etwas, Eingeweide von Vögeln und Fischen, 
Krumen? (ef. Weigand’, I, 1160), OS. krad * Unkraut? MLG. 
krüt “Kraut; Gewürz, Spezerei; Pulver,” OHG. chrüt ‘kleinere 
Blätterpflanze, Gemüse, Kohl’: ypvry. For meaning compare 
Gr. ypdw, ypäorıs, Lat. grämen. Here also belong. LG. krös 
* pluck, entrails of a goose,’ Du. kroos, MHG. gekrese * Gekróse, 
and ON. krof ‘ cut up carcase of a slaughtered animal,’ kryfja 
split, disembowel,’ kroppa ‘ pick (off), crop,’ ete. 

_ 9.09. éyypavAis, -(6os “a small fish, also called éy«páotxoAos;" 
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Ael. N. A. 8, 18, plur. also éyypasAes in Opp. H. 4, 470, proba- 
bly named from some substance within the fish, from & and 
-ypavAt-d-: ypu, ypvuea, etc., as above. 

5.10. &yrpäcixoAos ‘a small fish,’ Arist. H. A., apparently 
meaning ‘having a gall-mixture,’ from Eyrpäcıs ‘a mixing in’ 
and xoA5 ‘gall, bile; the juice of the cutile-fish, xóAos ‘gall? 

5.11. ix@vdxodAa ‘ fish-glue, isinglass: the fish that produces 
it, a kind of sturgeon,’ Plin., kóAA« ‘ glue, xoAAdw * glue, cement, 
weld,’ «óAAoy “ cinaedus,’ xoAAomóo * glue together.’ 

5.12. xadapdpiov “reed-case, pen-case; (inkstand) inkfish, 
calamary, NGr. keAuáp. ‘inkstand,’ x. (aAdcowov ‘inkfish; ete. 
Cf. No. 3.19. 

5.13.  xyxiBddos “a kind of shell-fish? Epich. 23 Ahr., proba- 
bly related in its first part to xykio ‘gush or bubble forth,’ «gis 
‘anything gushing or bubbling forth, ooze; gall-nut, dye made 
therefrom; dye of the purple-fish,’ «nkidov ‘ink.’ If this is from 
a base *kdig- (cf. Boisaeq 447), compare the ablaut *kig- in 
xıkoßavAtris Hes. The last part is obscure. Perhaps -BaAos is 
from *fraXos: -BavArris, with which we may compare Lat. 
bulla * bubble, boss, stud,’ MLG. pule, pole * pod; MDu. pülen, 
Du. puren ‘swell’ In that case the Greek words would be 
equivalent to ‘ squirt-ball.’ 

5.14. xivatdos ‘a sodomite, a lewd fellow, lecher; a sea-fish, 
Opp., named in reference to its slimy or filthy appearance, from 
*xw- * filth; also in xıvaßpa * the rank smell of a he-goat; kıvaßpdo 
“stink, as goats,’ kıyamrerov, kıyummerns ‘a venomous beast, esp. 
a serpent,’ with -erov, -morns abstracted from épseróv, Epmmorns, 
perhaps from “quin-: Du. hui (*huja-), wei ‘whey, OE. hweg 
‘whey, ON. hvita, Norw. dial. kvita “old sour milk, kvina 
“be acrid or offensive, of taste and smell? kvein “anything 
acridly sour, Lat. vissio ‘stench,’ and -«8os: abós “sense of 
shame or awe; shame,’ aiSotos ‘regarded with awe or shame,’ 
aidoioy * pudenda.’ 

9.15. xpazaraAós ‘a worthless kind of fish,’ Arcad. 54, 10, 
used by Hesych. for pwpds, perhaps from *grmp- ‘shrivel’: 
ChSl. kropü ‘parvus; kropéti 'avoréAAeofa, contrahi? Bulg. 
brüp'burz, Pol. krepy “untersetzt, klein und stümmig, kurz 
und dick’ Cf. No. 3.26. 
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5.16. Aweis “a kind of mullet, Callas, Phot, Hesych.: 
*Awós * fat, greasy, soft,’ Awdoapxos (rpobaAis) “soft- or greasy- 
bodied,’ Lat. lino “besmear, anoint; bedaub, befoul,’ Lith. lynas 
‘€ Schleie, tench,’ Lett. linas, Russ. lint ‘tench,’ ete.; OE. siw, 
OHG. siio * Schleie/ Lat. lévis, Gr. Actos ‘ smooth, soft,” Acuag 
‘snail, Lat. limus ‘slime,’ ete. Of. Boisacq 565 and Berneker 
I, 723 with ht. . 


5.17. ' *Avrapís, -i80s, whence Lat. liparis ‘an unknown fish,’ 
Plin. 32, 11, 58: lipara ‘an emollient plaster, Gr. Avrapós ‘oily, 
glossy, sleek; fat, greasy,’ Airos ‘ animal fat, lard, tallow,’ Auaive 
foil, anoint,’ etc. Here probably, with the meaning ‘sleek, 
shining,’ Serb.-Cr. lipan, lipen, Slov. lípan * Asche, Thymallus 
vulgaris,’ ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck KZ. 39, 260). 

5.18. palm (Lat. maena) ‘a small sea-fish, a sprat, which 
was salted,’ Anth. P. 9, 412, dim. pawis, Opp. H. 1, 108, pavidior, 
Ar. Fr. 242, late form pawouéva, Alex. Trall., probably named 
from its smallness: páru: wırpov (for juxpóv) Hes., pavós, Att., 
pavós ‘loose in texture, sparse, scanty,’ Ir. menb “small, Arm. 
manr ‘little,’ Skt. manák ‘a, little” ete.: OE. myne, NE. 
minnow ‘a small cyprinoid fish of.the genus Phoxinus? OHG. 
muniwa ‘a small fish’? (cf. Fick III*, 310).  Herefrom Lat. 
mina, mänon ‘a kind of sponge,’ Plin. 9, 45, 69: pavds * porous.’ 

5.19. paàákıa “mollusca, water-animals of soft substance, 
without external shells, such as cuttle-fish, Arist. H. A. 4, 1, 2, 
padaxéorpaxa ‘molluses with shells’ (for the last part cf. No. 
2.38): padaxds * soft.’ J 

5.90. páàðņ “a mixture of wax and pitch for caulking ships; 
a cetaceous fish,’ Ael. N. A. 9,49; Opp. H. 1,371, pérdov “a 
softy, weakling,’ padGaxds * soft, weak, ete. = 

5.21. pnáfevos (modeled on pv&ivos) “slime-fish’: pdoow, fut. 
pá£o ‘mould, knead; smear, paypa “a kneaded mass, a cheese- 
pudding; salve,’ uayeós “a baker; sponger; NIcel. maka ‘ smear, 
grease.’ o l 

5.22. pu£ivos *slime-fish, a sort of xeorpeds,’ Hices. ap. Ath. 
306 E, uófov “a kind of fish, xAwv, Arist. H. A. 6,17,3: but 
distinguished from it ib. 5, 11,3, where some MSS give cpvEov, 
and Ath. 306 F uos ‘ slime-fish’: ufa ‘slime, mucus,’ préalo 
‘make slimy or mucous,’ etc. base *meu-g-, -k- in Lat. mücus 
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‘snot, snivel? mücösus ‘slimy, mucous,’ mücor ‘mould, moldi- 
ness, mustiness, mücıdus ‘mouldy, musty; snotty,’ &-mungo 
‘blow the nose,’ mügi ‘a sea-fish, ON. mjükr ‘soft? Goth. 
mäüka-möder * meekness, ON. mykja ‘ cow-dung; mygla ' must, 
mouldiness, mugga ‘mugginess; drizzling mist, ete. Cf. Fick 
IITs, 825. 

pvgor ‘yeAav’ probably comes from the secondary meaning 
‘snout, as in pr€wrypes ‘ nostrils, puxrnp ‘nose, nostril; nozzle, 
spout? For meaning cf. No. 3.64. 


{ 


0.99. púpawa, pipos: see No. 5.29. 

5.24. pwrikos ‘the sea-muscle? Ath. 85 E (Lat. mytilus, 
mutulus): pörıs, os “that part of molluscous animals which 
answers to the liver, Arist. H. A. 4,1,19, base *md-t- ‘soft; 
soft mass, wetness,’ ME. mudde ‘mud’ MDu. modde * Schlamm, 
Dreck, Du. modder * Schlamm, Hefe,’ NE. mother ‘ dregs, lees ; 
the stringy substance in vinegar,’ late MHG. moder ‘ Moder,’ 
Skt. mütram ‘urine? Av. müthra- ‘filth, dirt.’ 


5.25. d€awa ‘a strong-smelling sea-polyp; a fetid polyp in 
the nose, öfoAıs ‘a foul-smelling polyp; the fem. of df6Ays’ 
(‘stinkard’), o£ “bad smell, stench, esp. of the breath,’ čto 
‘smell,’ öonvAn, -uiAos, dim. -wöAtov, -uuAidtov * à strong-smelling 
polyp,’ éopy ‘smell, odor; bad odor, Hom. èun ‘smell, scent,’ 
Lat. odor, etc. 

5.26. öAucdos *slipperiness, smoothness; an unknown fish 
with a slippery skin” Opp., öAıo@npos ‘slippery,’ öAıodavo “slip, 
slide,’ -of- from -dht-, base *sleidh-: Lett. slids * glatt, schlüpf- 
rig, Lith. slidus “glatt? slysti “unwillkürlich gleiten beim 
Gehen, Lett. slidét “rutschen, gleiten,’ OE. slide ‘slip, fall,’ 
shidor ‘slippery,’ slidrian ‘slip, slidan * glide, slide,’ ete. 

5.27. aAcdpev ‘lungs; a kind of mollusk, sea-lung,’ also in 
this sense dAcrAepov, wAcvpovedys ‘like the lungs, of sponges,’ 
from the root *pleu- in the sense ‘flutter, palpitate, pant, 
breathe ?; Skt. plávate * schwimmt; springt, hüpft; weht, MHG. 
vlódern, vlüdern *flaitern; Lith. plaütis “Schnupfen; Pl. 
Lungen, OPruss. plauti ‘Lunge’; OE. fléotan ‘ float, sail,’ 
floterian * float; fly; flutter,’ 

8.28. oria “the cuttle-fish? (Lat. sépia), named from the 
dark fluid ejected: efje ‘make rotten or putrid,’ of “a putre- 
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fying sore; a serpent whose bite causes putrefaction; oyredav 
‘putrefaction; a serpent; wetness, dampness,’ onmrjpios * putre- 
fying ; digesting, campés ‘rotten, putrid; of the lungs, diseased, 
tabidus; of fish long in pickle, stinking, rancid; of wine, high- 
flavored,’ campias * old, high-flavored wine, from *tuä-p- (or ’q-) 
‘dissolve’: Skt. toyam ‘water,’ ON. beyja “zu schmelzen an- , 
fangen; abnehmen, schwinden,’ OHG. douwen ‘auflösen, ver- 
dauen? Norw. dial. tgysa ‘Wasser auf das Heu, giessen" 
(*pausian), tdysen “halb aufgelöst (von Feuchtigkeit), OR. 
post “ dung,’ OHG. dost ‘stercus? ON. þoka ‘mist, fog? MLG. 
dake (OS. *thoka) ‘Nebel’ Skt. togate “träufelt, spendet,’ 
Nicel. Pvalur ‘damp, moist, clammy.’ For meaning compare 
Gr. riko ‘melt; pass. melt away; waste away, pine; fall away 
(of putrefying flesh); Lat. täbeo, täbes, tabum, ete. Cf. Class. 
Phil. XIV, 255. 


5.29. gaps ‘a small poor sea-fish; cptpawos * à kind of fish,’ 
optpawa, pipawa ‘sea-eel or lamprey’ (Lat. muraena), cpipos, 
pipos ‘a kind of sea-eel? (Lat. smirus, mjrus ‘the male of 
the muraena,’ Plin.), named from their smooth, slippery bodies: 
cops ‘emery, used for polishing,’ cprupifo, cpnpifw * rub, polish, 
smooth, pupifo, cpupifo ‘smear, anoint? OHG. smero ‘ Fett, 
Schmeer,’ smirwen ‘schmieren? MHG. smerle, smerling, NHG. 
schmerle * Gründling, Cobitis barbatula? Here perhaps also 
Gr. papivos, púpos, No. 8.12. 


5.80. opdaAa or opda “a kind of fish,’ probably has the same 
underlying meaning: opnAn ‘unguent? ophnrw, ouv, opnyw 
rub; ete. From a similar meaning and the same ultimate base 
come OE. smolt * iat) MUG. smolt, smalt ‘ Fett? OHG. smalz 
‘ausgelassenes Fett, Schmalz? OE. smelt ‘smelt, a fish, Norw. 
smelta ‘Gadus minutus, Dan. smelt * Osmerus eperlanus; Du. 
smelt ‘Ammodytes tobianus? (der Name wegen des losen, 
weichen Fleisches dieser Fische). Cf. Fick III+, 529. Compare 
LG. smollen *besudeln; schmausen,’ Du. smullen * unreinlich 
essen,’ NHG. Swab. schmolle * Fettklumpen 

5.31. opdgov, same as pigov (No. 5.92), Arist. H. A., proba- 
bly with o- from the preceding words. 

5.82. ewéyyos ‘sponge; pl. also tonsils,’ owoyyıd (Lat. spon- 
gia) ‘sponge,’ Att. o- in both words, Lat. fungus ‘ mushroom, 
fungus; a soft-pated fellow, dolt; a fungus excrescence on the 
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human body,’ from a base *zghuo(n)g-: Lith. zvagutis * Täschel- 
kraut, thlaspi bursa pastoris,’ Gr. oddyvos ‘a kind of tree-moss 
found especially on oaks? With an added adj.: arAvoias ordyyos 
“a sponge, so called from its dirty gray color, Arist. H. A. 
5,16, 10: daAvoia * filth; amAvros * unwashed.’ 

5.33. Tlos ‘oyster,’ once in Hom. rhea dıbav ‘diving for 
ndea?’ (Lat. téthea ‘a kind of sponge, Plin.), ryfva * molluscs 
of the kind called ascidia, Arist. H. A. 4, 6, 1, probably from a 
base *tädhu-, -wos- ‘soft substance, root *íü- in ryxw ‘ melt,’ 
taxepos ‘molten, fluid; soft, tender, rarepöxpus ‘with tender 
flesh,’ Lat. tabum, täbeo, etc. 


6.01. dypeds “hunter: a kind of fish,’ Ael. N. A. 8, 24, aypevo 
‘take by hunting or fishing, catch, take,’ dypéw ‘search for; 
capture, dypa ‘the chase, a hunting, catching; what is thus 
taken, prey, game, catch or draught of fish,’ ete., certainly de- 
rived from “ag- “drive, chase, agere? Of. Prellwitz’, 5. 

6.09. dds “a seaman; a fisher: a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A., 
Ael. N. A., so called because of the tendrils appended to the 
lips of such fishes, which are said paßdeveodaı rois Ev rë arópart, 
a xaAovow of &Awis paßdta, Arist. H. A. 9,37,5. For meaning 
ef. No. 3.07. 

6.08. dAdnorns * gain-seeking, enterprising ; covetous, greedy: 
a kind of fish that went in pairs, Epich., also used of lewd men, 
Arist. ap. Ath., dAdyorixés ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. ap. Ath. àA$ 
‘gain, áAóáyo ‘bring in, yield; get, win. 

6.04. Bwpeds, dim. Bwpidtov ‘a kind of fish, Xenocr. Aquat. 
86, probably meaning ‘devourer ’: Bopds | devouring, gluttonous,’ 
BiBpooxe ‘eat up, consume,’ Lat. voro “eat greedily, devour,’ 
voraz ‘ravenous, voracious, Skt. giráti ‘devour,’ -gara-h ‘ de- 
vouring,’ gárgara-h * gurges, vorago: a kind of fish’ (cf. Uhlen- 
beck Ai. Wb. 78). | 

6.05. 6np ‘a wild beast, a beast of prey, esp. a lion,’ rAwrol 
Üspes * dolphins, @ypiov ‘a wild animal, beast; a fish? Arist. H. 
A., Lat. ferus “wild, savage, cruel, ferus ‘a wild beast,’ fera 
“a wild beast; a sea-monster, Ov. M. 4, 713. 

6.06. -5ros ‘ any sea-monster or huge fish; any animal of the 
whale kind, Arist. and others (Lat. eötus ‘a sea-monster: whale, 
shark, dolphin, dog-fish, seal, ete^), probably identical with 
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*xaros ‘chasm, yawning gulf, vorago, whence Hom. xytwecoay 
(AakeBalpova) ‘with many gorges,’ neyachyrns (ship, dolphin, sea) 
‘with large hollows, cavernous, flafwxtrgs (sea) ‘with deep 
hollows, deep-yawning.” For further connections cf. Boisaeq 
451, who separates the two groups, although exactly like No. 6.10. 

6.07. xov * dog ; sea-dog, xwieros ‘a young dog; a dog-fish,’ 
Lat. canis ‘dog; sea-dog” Cf. No. 1.51. . 

6.08. Adßpa£ * a ravenous sea-fish, perhaps the sea-wolf, bass,’ 
Aáfipos. furious, boisterous; violent, fierce, savage, voran 
Aaßeiv ‘seize,’ and the following. 

6.09. Aabivns f a bird, Xapudpıös (noted Hr its greediness) ; ; 
a fish, Hesych.: Adfopa “take, seize, grasp.’ 

6.10. Adma “a fabulous monster said to feed on man’s flesh; 
1 fish of prey, of the order of ceAdyy,’ Arist. H. A. Ion. Adpry 

‘a fish of prey, “p „ Aáp Bac * chasms ; large sea-fishes,’ Hesych., 
Adwa ‘xdopata, ©. M., Aégos ° ingluvies,’ Aapupós ‘full of 
abysses, yawning (sea) ; gluttonous, greedy ; bold, impudent,’ ete. 

6.11. Aäpıvos, Aäpınos ‘a kind of sea-fish? Opp. H., Hesych., 
Aapıvevrns ' dvds, from *Aagap- * catch, seize’: Lat. Laverna ‘ the 
patron goddess of gain, esp. of rogues and thieves,’ lavermones 
*fures antiqui dicebant, quod sub, tutela deae Lavernae essent,’ 
Fest., Gr. Att. Aca, Ion. Anm, Dor. Aaía (*Aäpıa) ‘booty, 
plunder, Hom. Anornp ‘robber, pirate, droAado “enjoy, ete., 
OBulg. lovů ‘@hpa, áAc(o, Fang, Jagd,’ loviti * jagen, fangen, 
lovict ‘ Jäger, Fischer,’ Russ. lovit “fangen, auffangen, fischen,’ 
Skt. lötam, lótram ‘ booty, spoil, etc. Cf. Boisacg 70; Berneker 
I, 735. ` 

6.12. Adwy “a lion;.a large fish, one of the «yrn, the term 
used to express its flerceness or voraciousness. 


6.13. Aúkos ‘a wolf; a kind of fish,’ Ath., Lat. lupus * a wolf; 
a voracious fish, etc. Compare NE. wolf-fish ‘a teleostean 
acanthopterygious fish, Anarrhichas lupus: so called from its 
ferocious aspect and habits.’ 

6.14. oxddov ‘a dog-fish,’ Arist. H. A., oxóAa£ “a young dog, ` 
whelp? Lat. squalus ‘a kind of sea-fsh,’ primary meaning 
“render, tearer’: Gr. oxvAdw “skin, flay; rend, mangle,’ oxóAua 
* hair plucked out,’ oxvAos “an animals skin, d€pya,’ eror € any- 
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thing stript from an enemy: spoil, booty; prey,’ ete., from 
*sqeue-, -ü- “strip off, tear, rend,’ also in the following. 

6.15. oxöpvos “any young animal, esp. a lion’s whelp; a sea- 
monster of the yadeds kind, primary meaning ‘render’: Lett. 
skumt (be torn) ‘be sad? (:oxvAués ‘a rending: trouble, 
grief’), skumigs ‘sad, sorrowful’? OHG. scüm ‘scum, slag, 
foam, Lat. squüma ‘a scale (of fish or serpent); scales of iron 
struck off by the hammer, slag; hulls of millet; roughness, rude- 
ness; a fish?) Or oxtdyvos may be from *orößvos: OBulg. skubate 
‘vellere? Pol. skubaé “zupfen, rupfen,’ Norw. skopp ‘Schale; 
Gr. oxtBadov ‘ offscouring, refuse, filth,’ oxvBadjifw * reject, treat 
contemptuously, ON. skop ‘ Spott,’ skopa, skaupa ‘spotten: 


6.16. ovvaypis, -iĝos ‘a kind of sea-fish” Epich. 47 Ahr., 
Arist. H. A. 2, 18, 8, apparently meaning ‘ raging with or along : 
ovvaypıaivo ‘be fierce along with,’ dypiatvw “be wild, be angry; 
anger, dypiaw ‘be savage,’ aypios “wild, savage, fierce, dypds 
‘field, country” Or it may have meant ‘hunting with’: 
No. 6.01. 


6.17. sridAwy, tiAwy ‘a fish of the Thracian lake Prasias,! Hdt. 
5,16: T(AAe ‘pluck, pull, shred; tease, annoy,’ Lat. tllo 
‘tickle,’ base *#i- ‘pluck, tear, tease, perhaps in Lat. tinea 
* moth, book-worm,’ Skt. témi-h * whale, fish of prey,’ OE. pistel, 
OHG. distil ‘ thistle, etc., Goth. wiga-deino * Wegedistel Germ. 
"wega-pino (for the change of p to d compare OHG. mezzt-sahs ; 
mezzr-rahs * Messer’), Lat. tinea ‘moth, book-worm. Here 
probably belongs Lat. attilus (*ad-tilo- “riMwv’) “a kind of 
large fish in the Po, Acipenser huso,’ Plin. 9, 15, 17, and at-tillo 
‘tickle, please.’ 


6.18. spaxrys ‘a gnawer, lover of dainties; a greedy or covet- 
ous person; a sea-fish with sharp teeth,’ Ael. N. A. (Lat. tructa, 
tructus ‘a kind of trout ): tpdyw “ gnaw.’ 

6.19. ddAdAn * whale? $áAAmava “any devouring monster, esp. 
a whale? (Lat. ballaena ‘whale, with b- from bellua) denote 
not simply a large animal, but rather a fierce one. The words 
may be referred to the base *bhele- ‘swell: burst forth. Com- 
pare especially Gr. radAd£o * bubble, froth, of the sea in a storm; 
bluster, of the wind, of an angry person,’ dAadeiv “be broken 
or rent with a noise, burst, Ir. bled * whale, stag, wolf,’ bledach 
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‘belluosus, Welsh bled ‘wolf’; OE. beald ‘bold? ON. ballr 
‘kiihn, dreist, frech” OHG. bald ‘tapfer, dreist? *bholto- 
‘swollen’; OHG. belgan ‘swell up; be angry,’ OH. geboigen 
‘angry, fierce,’ gebelg ‘ anger ; arrogance,’ and many other words 
with a similar meaning. Phonetically #4AXy is nearest related 
to ON. bylr (*bh*H-) ‘a gust of wind, squall, bylja ‘resound, 
roar,’ bulla ‘bubble up; babble, and less closely with OHG. 
bläen ‘ blihen; blasen, bläsan ‘blasen, schnauben,’ ete. Or, 
similarly related, the primary meaning may be ‘spouter’: 
No. 7.21. l 

6.20. xpéjup (or xpéj) “a kind of fish, coupled with Adßpa£, 
Arist. H. A., and so perhaps from the same primary meaning. 
In that case compare ChSl. pri-grenuti, aor. -grebe * ovvapralaıy,’ 
Lith. grébti ‘raffen, harken; grauus ‘fingerfertig, gröbtı 

‘raffen, packen, OBulg. grabiti ‘rapere? Skt. gr bhnati ‘ er- 
greift, ’ NE. grab, grapple, OE. ER “seize, ON. mas 
“zu sich raffen Or cf. No. 7.26. 

6.91. wóXe» ‘a fish? (a variant reading for riAAwv), probably 
a genuine form with the same primary meaning: VáAAo “touch, 
. move by touching; pull, twitch, pluck; twang,’ Wadls- rayeia 
kiynots Hes., Yyaldoco ‘touch so as to put in motion, from 
*nsä-l- ‘rub, touch: move by touching, pull, twitch,’ jv, yaipo, 
etc.: No. 4.53. Here also, with a similar primary meaning, 
belongs YadrSsorouos (clip-mouth) ‘epithet of a crab; Batr.: 
Wadis ‘a kind of razor, clipper, snipper, yadrife ‘clip, snip; 
Wadiords * clipt, docked.’ 

7.01. aipoppots ‘a vein liable to discharge blood; (in refer- 
ence to the sharp points, which cause blood to flow from wounds 
made by them) a kind of shell fish (Arist. H. A.); a serpent 
whose bite makes blood flow,’ aipéppoos ‘flowing with blood E 
serpent’ (as above), from aipa ‘blood’ and $óos “a flow, cur- 
rent, stream,’ few “flow.” Compare ázoppats © murex, probably 
for *aroppois * causing to flow out.’ - 

7.02. ädpnorns * the foamer, epithet of the dolphin? (Anth.), 
in reference to the spray caused by the rapid course: ddpéw 
‘foam,’ äbpös ‘foam,’ froth.’ Cf. No. 4.09. So also dvadvoido 
* puff, blow,’ is used of the dolphin, Hesych. 


7.03. Bairu£, -vyos “a leech, A. B. 1199. Perhaps from the 
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meaning ‘ press, compress (overpower) ; press out’: Dan. kvide 
“Qual, Not, Pein? ON. kvide * Angst, Furcht,’ kvida ‘sich 
àngstigen, kveita 'überwültigen, Jutl. kwis “ press out,’ NIcel. 
kveisa ‘ gripes, colic? Norw. dial. kvisla *aufgerieben werden; 
hinschwinden,’ Dan. dial. qviste * drücken, klemmen ; zerdrücken, 
zermalmen, Goth. gistjan f verderben’ OHG. quisten ‘ ver- 
derben, vernichten, ete. Norw. dial. kveisa * verkümmertes 
Geschópi, kveisen ‘klein und verkümmert, Gr. Bass “small, 
little,” Lith. gaiszus * vertilgend, vernichtend,’ gaíszt4 * schwinden, 
vergehen,’ etc.: OH. ä-cwinan ‘dwindle’ MHG. ver-quinen 
‘dahin schwinden, MLG. quinen “schwinden, krünkeln? Du. 
kwijnen ‘wither, pass away, Skt. jinäti ‘altert, jyüníh * Ver- 
gänglichkeit, Altersschwiche,’ jindti ‘ überwältigt, unterdrückt,’ 
Gr. Bia “force, power,’ eto. 

7.04. | B8éAAa ‘a leech, Hdt. 2, 68, Theocr. 2,56; a lamprey,’ 
Strabo 826, BdeAXlku * bleed with leeches’: f84AAc suck; milk,’ 
BdcAoıs fa milking,’ 

7.05. Boag, Bag (Lat. bor) ‘a sea-fish, so called from the 
sound it makes’: Bon ‘a cry, shout, Bodo ‘ shout.’ 

7.06. | BAérves: ai BdeAdaı Hes.: xara-BréPa: karamiver, ÖeAcap 
‘bait,’ ete. Of. Boisaeq with lit. 

7.07.  ypvAos, ypjAAos “a pig, porker; a kind of fish,’ Diphil. 
ap. Ath., primarily ‘grunter’: ypvA(fo ‘grunt, of swine, ypi 
“a grunt,’ yptfw ‘grunt, grumble, Lat. grunnio, grundio, and 
also grus ‘crane,’ gruo ‘crunk,’ Lith. gérvé ‘crane, etc., from 
the base in Gr. yepavos ‘crane; OE. cran, ChSl. grajati * croak,’ 
OHG. kräen ‘crow,’ chreia ‘crane, OS. kräia ‘a crow, ON. 
kría * Meerschwalbe, ete. Cf. IE. a: at: au, 100. OHG. 
grunzen “grant, grumble” OE. grunian ‘grant, NE. grunt, 
NE. grunt, grumble have nothing to do with these words. Of. 
No. 7.25. 

7.08. &eyivor “a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A. 9,2,1, perhaps 
meaning ‘mourners’: éAeyos ‘song of mourning.’ 

7.09. éuis “the water tortoise, Arist. H. A., perhaps named 
“a cause des bulles d'air que l'animal émet sous l'eau ?: éuéo 
f yomo?” (Boisaeq 248 f.). 

7.10. xárpos “a boar, esp. the wild boar; a sea-fish that 
makes a grunting noise, Philem., kampíokos ‘a sea-fish; Lat. 
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caper ‘a he-goat; a grunting fish in the river Achelous,’ Plin. 
11, 51,112 (in this sense evidently adapted from ihe Greek), 
copra “a she-goat; a nickname for a man with mn hair, Gr. 
kárpa: aé Hes., ON. hafr “ he-goat; etc. 

Perhaps the idea of grunting was secondarily isca with 
the fish. For the above words probably come from the meaning 
‘bristly, shaggy ?: OHG. habaro * Hafer, Haber? MHG. haber- 
nezzele ‘die wilde Nessel,’ haber-schrecke | Heuschrecke, OLG. 
havaro, ON. hafre ‘ oats,” OBulg. koprit ‘anethum,’ Russ. koprü 
* Anethum graveolens, Dill; Seefenchel? ete. As a name of a 
fish Kümpos: may have signified ‘bristly? For meaning compare 
Lith. szerys ‘Borste, szernas “ein wilder Eber? which may 
come from a root *ker- ‘sprout, grow’: Lat. Cerés. 

7.11. xéxxvé ‘a cuckoo; a sea-fish, the piper, said to make a 
sound like the cuckoo,’ Arist. H. A. 


7.19. péuvs “a fish, Arist. ap. Ath. 305 D, apparently a 
variant reading for xpégvus, No. 7.25, with x- from such words 
as kpdlw, kpavyn, Kpéxw, kpé&, kpéufJaAa, kporée, kpóraÀov. 

7.18. pawrns “a kind of fish, Archipp. perhaps meaning 
‘sucker’: wuóopa. “of a nurse, suckle? paia ‘nurse, foster- 
mother; a large kind of crab.’ Of. Nos. 3.32 and 8.11. 

7.14. pape fa ruminating fish,” Arist. H. A.: jinpuxdoba 
* chew the cud, ruminate, perhaps by haplology for *umkopvräodaı, 
a compound of unkäodaı ‘ bleat? and *pvxdcGas ‘belch, eructate’: 
OBulg. rykati ‘bellow, OHG. rohön ‘bellow, grunt? MHG. 
ruhelen *brüllen, röcheln OE. roc * cud, rocetan ‘belch; utter 
(words) y Gr. épeyopat ‘belch up; bellow, Lat. &-rägo; ee 
base “reug-, reug-. 


7.15. weudnpis “a kind of fish,’ a meaning ‘ bubbler.’ 
. Cf. No. 2.41. 


7.16. werpaötAn ‘crepitus ventris: (from the noise made by 
it) a sort of fish,’ Hesych., wepdopa, * break wind. 

7.17. mpnpds or mwpnpwväs, -ddos ‘a kind of tunny-fish,’ Plat. 
Com. E$póz. 2, Opp. H. 1,183, ete. (also mppaðiar in Arist. H. 
A. 8,15,5): wpmpaivo “blow hard, «pfe ‘blow; blow out, 
spout; blow up, inflate, swell; fan, kindle,’ spzew ‘a swelling, 
rpnopa “an inflammation or swelling, piera® dwoobra. Hes. 
Since the tunny is usually described in reference to its size, it 
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is altogether probable that the primary meaning is © puffed up, 
swollen,’ not “hitzig? (Prellwitz?, 383) or ‘fougueux’ (Boisacq, 
784). The meaning ‘puffed up? may also underlie pnpaöty 
“name of a kind of olive, Nic. Al. 87. Ci. No. 2.44. 


7.18. oxdw, -rós “a small kind of owl; a kind of fish,’ Nic. 
ap. Ath. 329 A, possibly named from the noise it makes when 
caught: okowro ‘hoot. Or cf. No. 3.53. 

7.19. odava ‘a sow; a sea-fish? Opp. H., cvaypis (wild sow) 
“a sea-fish; Epich., ecaypos ‘a wild boar, ots ‘boar, sow.’ The 
fish perhaps named from its grunting, as in No. 7.07. Or cf. 
No. 1.74. 


7.90. zpiyAn ‘the red mullet,’ perhaps named from the sound 
it made: rpífo, rérpiya “ creak, chirp, whir, gnash, used of vari- 
ous animals, also of the fish called ceAdyn. For meaning cf. No. 
7.25. Or cf. No. 1.80. 

7.91. dAAn, $áAAawa “a whale? (Lat. ballaena, with b- from 
bellua), *bhalid ‘blower, spouter?: ON. bylr ‘a gust of wind, 
squall” bylja ‘resound, roar, bulla ‘bubble up; babble? OHG. 
biden *bl&hen; blasen, OL. bläwan ‘blow, breathe, snort; in- 
flate? NE. blow, used also of the whale, Lat. flare * blow; Gr. 
exbAaivo ‘spout out, $Agváo, ddAydaw ‘babble, pdw < overflow 
with moisture, dXoioßos “any confused roaring noise, din, roar 
of the sea,’ ON. blistra ‘blow, ete. Cf. No. 6.19. 


7.22. dtoados ‘a kind of toad said to puff itself up and have 
a poisonous breath; a fish which puffs itself out; a whale, 
d@uantnp * an instrument for blowing; the spiracle of whales; the 
orifice through which the cuttle-fish squirts its ink; a kind of 
whale’: dtoa ‘breath, wind, blast; stream, jet; bellows, pee 
* blow, puff; blow out, spout out.’ Ot. No. 2.53. 


7.23. ‘urn fa seal, sea-calf, hoxos* xijros Paddoctov Opotov 
0eA iw, Hes:, supposed to come from the root *phóu- f puff, blow? 
(cf. Boisaeq 1044), possibly here in reference to the foam or 
spray made by the animal, as in No. 7.02. Or cf. No. 2.54. 

7.24, ydvn, xavım, xávvos “a sea-fish, so called from its wide 
mouth,’ Epich., Arist. H. A. (Lat. chane, channe, Ital. canna 
* Perca cabrilla e xavdeıy * foàv Hes., xávos : chasm,’ xaLvo 
‘yawn, gape, open wide, ON. gana ‘open, yawn,’ OE. ganot 
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‘a sea-bird, gannet,’ gan(d)ra ‘gander,’ Gr. xiv ‘ goose,’ ete. 
all named from their cry. . 

7.25. xpeuys (hawker, grunter) ‘name of old men in the 
new comedy; a sea-fish? xpepus ‘a hard-headed sea-fish, also 
AuÜokédaAos, xpöpıs, ~os ‘a fish that makes a noise oowep 
ypvopóv?: xpepilo, xpeper(£o ‘neigh, whinny; ypouy* dpvaypos 
Hes., xpöpados ‘a grating, creaking; neighing; OBulg. gromü 
‘thunder,’ Goth. gramjan, OF. gremman ‘irritate? grama 
‘anger? grimm ‘fierce, cruel? (-mm- from -mu-: xpépus), 
grimman ‘rage,’ grymettan ‘roar, grunt; rage” NE. grum 
‘morose, surly, glum,’ grumble ‘ mutter, growl, grumbler ‘ one 
who grumbles or murmurs; a fish of the family Triglidae, a 
gurnard: so called from its making a grumbling noise while 
struggling to disengage itself from the hook? Though related, 
the name was, of course, given independently. It would be 
ridiculous to assume an IE. common name for this fish. From 
the same meaning and ultimately related are NE. grunt ‘a deep 
guttural sound, as that made by a hog; a fish of the family 
Haemulonidae: so called from the noise they make when hauled 
out of the water; also called pig-fish and growler for the same 
reason,’ grunter “one that grunts: a hog; a fish of the family | 
Triglidae and genus Prionotus’: OE. grunnettan, grunan 
‘grunt,’ primarily ‘scrape, grate’: Gr. xpaíve (rub) “touch 
slightly, stain, OR. grindan ‘grind; rub, gnash, gegrind 
* grinding together, crash, clash.’ Nu 

7.90. xpempb, xpéy “a kind of fish, coupled with A&fpa£, Arist. 
H. A., probably from the meaning 'grunter, grumbler?: ypégus 
‘a hawking and spitting, xpéuzropat ‘clear one's throat, hawk 
and spit, cough, xpéuua ‘spittle, expectoration, early Swab.» 
grumpfig ‘miirrisch,’ NE. grumpy * gruff, surly,” ON. greppligr, 
greppiligr ‘with rough and strongly marked features; ugly’ 
(-pp- from -mp-). The comparison of OLG. grimpo ‘ gudgeon, 
gobio? MLG. grimpe “eine Art essbarer Fische, Griindling’ 
(Holthausen, KZ. 28,282) must remain uncertain as long as 
we do not know the primary meaning, though the words might 
be phonetically connected without being semantically related. 
In any case it is improbable that the Greek and LG. fish-names 
are cognate in the sense that they are descended from an IE. 
fish-name. In form and meaning we may compare OLG. grimpo 
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‘gobio? with MHG. grimpfen ‘ zusammenziehen, Pol. greby 
‘runzelig, herb, rauh, widrig,’ Czech hrubý “gross, grob, roh, 
ungebildet,? Bulg. grub ‘dick; hässlich” OBulg. grob% “ unge- 
bildet, etc., base *ghremb- rather than *gremb- as given by 
Berneker I, 355. Or cf. No. 6.20. F 

8.01. ddwns “a kind of flying-fish, elsewhere called é&oxorros;' 
Clearch. ap. Ath. Opp. H. (Lat. adönis ‘name of a fish, 
exocoetus, Plin. 9,19, 34), apparently the same as "Aans, who 
lived half of the year in the upper and half in the lower world. 
The fish was thus named as living part of the time above and 
part of the time below the surface of the water. The same fish 
was called é£ókowos (sleeping out) on the supposition that it 
slept on the beach, Theophr. Pisc.,'Ael. N. A., Opp. H. 

8.02. Búða * water-animals?: Bios “in the deep, deep,’ 
fiv0ós “the depth, esp. of the sea,’ Adoca ‘depths of the sea; a 
sea-bird,’ Buoifw ‘immerse, sink, OE. pudd ‘ ditch, ME. podel 
‘puddle, pool? EFris. pudel, NHG. dial. pfudel * swamp.’ 

8.03. Spopias * a kind of fish,’ Eratosth. ap. Ath., 9pouás * run- 
ning; of certain fish, migratory,’ Arist. H. A., 8pópew “a light 
vessel; a kind of crab,’ 8póuos ‘a course, running.’ 

8.04. e£wkorros *a kind of fish? Cf. No. 8.01. 

8.05. épmAAa (crawler) ‘a kind of sea-animal, Numen. ap. 
Ath. 294 D, also éprhàas SoAıyhmodas, perhaps a kind of polyp: 
Epmeröv, Epmmorns ‘creeping animal, foro, Lat. serpo. 

8.06. Eredıs, &-reXis (in a shoal), ed-reAis (in a goodly shoal) 
“a kind of fish’: reXos ‘troop, band; flock, OBulg. čeljadi 
‘retinue, family, Lith. keltis, kiltis “race, Skt. kulam * herd, 
swarm, multitude; race, family.” Or less probably: No. 1.77. — 

8.07. éyevnis “ship-detaining: a small fish supposed to have 
the power of holding ships back,’ Arist. H. A. 2,14,4 (Lat. 
echenéis “remora,’ Plin. 32,1,1). Lat. remora ‘delay, hind- 
rance: the fish &xevnis, Plin. 32,1,1, is a Latinization of the 
Greek word. 

8.08. Hpepökorros, jpepokoírgs ‘sleeping by day: a fish, per- 
haps the seal,’ Opp. H. Cf. No. 8.18. 

8.09. xöpıs “a bug, Cimex lectularius; a kind of fish,’ perhaps 
named as in No. 8.34. Or cf. No. 1.47. 


8.10. Adros ‘a fish of the Nile, ‘Archestr. ap. Ath. 311 E, 
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Adra£ ‘a water quadruped like a beaver or otter,’ Arist. H: A., 
primary meaning ‘lurker’: Lat. latex * hiding-place, Jateo 
‘lurk, lie hid, latebra * hiding-place, covert, retreat,’ latibulum 
‘lurking-hole, den of animals, root *la-, also in Gr. AavOdve 
“escape notice,’ Aafpatos * secret, hidden,’ etc. 

8.11. pawrys “a kind of fish,’ Archipp. 'Iy8. 10, Ael. N. A. 
10,9, supposed to mean Maeotian, in reference to its habitat: 
Haris Aluım. But cf. No. 7.13. | 
8.12. papivos ‘a kind of sea-fish? Arist. H. A. 6,17, 2, 
popwos ‘a sea-fish, Arist. H. A. 8, 19, 5, perhaps related to Lat. 
mare ‘the sea; sea-water, marinus ‘of the sea, marine, muria 
‘salt water, brine? Gr. ’Apdi-wapos ‘son of Posidon? Skt. 
murala-h ‘a kind of river-fish’ probably has an accidental re- 
semblance. Or cf. No. 5.29. l T 

8.18. vápry ‘numbness, torpor: the flat fish torpedo or elec- 


tric ray, which benumbs any one who touches it, Comiei ap. 
Ath. 814 B, 4 mAareia vápky % ÜaAarría Plat. Meno 80 A. 


8.14. *vadtedos, Lat. nauplius ‘a kind of shell-fish, naviger,’ 
Plin. 


8.15. vavríAos ‘a seaman, sailor; the nautilus, a shell-fish, . 
furnished with a membrane which serves it for a sail, Arist. 
H. A. 

8.16. véroðes kaXijs * Aħocúóðvņs, used, in' Od. 4, 404 as an epi- 

thet of seals (põka). According to Brugmann, IF. XX, 218 f., 
verodes is by haplology for *vere-rodes ‘ m£imoöes, the first part 
related to Skt. snapdyati * wash, bathe” Lat. Neptünus * the god 
of the sea; the sea; a fish,’ Naev. in Fest. This explanation is 
. corroborated by the later use: éxaord re $vAa verößuv, Paris Ms. 
in h. Hom. Ap. 78; aAaccaíev puvddrepor verdduv, Call. Fr. 160; 
verroda 'ix0óv, Epigr. ap. Schäf. Greg. (cf. Liddell and Scott, 
8th Ed., 1000). Hence dakar vérodes krajs ‘Adooddyns would 
mean primarily ‘the web-footed puffers (cf. No. 7.28) of beau- 
tiful Seaborn? For the second part of ‘AAoo-8vn, ‘Y8aroa-vdvy 
compare UóvaL* Eyyovor, oúvrpopor; vóvev^ vpédev. 

8.17. vmpelrns, -irns * a kind of sea-snail, Arist. H. A., äväpfrns 
a sea-snail, Epicharm., avdpirorpédos, vnptrorpödos f breeding 
periwinkles,’ Nypirns ‘son of Nmwpeós, vapós ‘ flowing, liquid,’ 
váo ‘ flow,’ vnyw ‘swim,’ Lat. näre, etc. 


€ 
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8.18. vuxrepis “a night-bird, a bat; a fish, elsewhere jjyepo- 
Koirgs; Opp. H.: wixrepos ‘nocturnal, vó£ “night. 

8.19. oópavookózos (sky-gazer) ‘a kind of fish, elsewhere 
kaAAıwvuwos, Ath. 856 A; Plin. H. N. 32,7, so called from the 
vertical eyes. 


8.20. mmAatos ‘made of clay; living in mud, of certain fish,’ 
Paus. 4, 84, 2, andds ‘clay, mud, mire.’ 

8.91. mwvornens (Plut.), «wvo$íAat (Arist. H. A.) ‘the 
pinnaguard, a snail that lives in the pinna’s shell, «wív (No. 
8.42) + *rhons, rnpds ‘ watch, guard, and oúóħać * guard,’ 

8.22. mAós “a swimmer; a fish, elsewhere called xeorpevs,’ 
Epich., wrAwrds ‘ sailing, floating,’ of wAwroi ‘a tribe of fish that 
always float on the surface, Ath., wAdw ‘sail, float.’ 


8.23. opmidos ‘a fish that follows ships, Erinna: mouros 
‘attendant, guide,’ roumn ‘ guidance, escort, wéurw ‘send, send 
away; lead away, attend, escort.’ 


8.94. wovriXos ‘the nautilus, Arist. H. A.: wövros ‘the sea.’ 


8.25. fuddes ‘fishes that go in shoals with the current, like - 
herrings,’ pvás ‘ fluid, running,’ Süß ‘abundantly,’ few “How, 
stream,’ Skt. srdvate “fliesst, strömt, sruta-h * fliessend, ge- 
Hossen,’ srötah * Strömung, Strom,’ Norw. straud, strod ‘ Reihe 
(fiegender Vögel, rennender Tiere); OHG. strowm * Strom,’ ' 
NHG. sirömling ‘ eine weit wandernde Heringsart.’ For a simi- 
lar underlying meaning cf. No. 8.38. 


8.26. oapyivos ‘a kind of gregarious fish,’ Epich., Arist. H. 
A., from an adj. of the same form meaning ‘in a mass, in 
shoals’: capyds, No. 2.49. 


9.97. odpdn, capdnvy, capütvos ‘the sardine’ (Lat. sarda, 
sardına), named as above, as this is a characteristic of the sar- 
dine: capda, No. 2.50. 

8.28. oxdddapos, KAAapos fa kind of crab, which, being un- 
protected, fixes itself in empty shells’: exóXov, ox$Aos “an ani- 
mal’s skin ; nutshell,’ oxõàov ‘spoil, booty... The form without o- 
perhaps associated itself with «un “any hollow: a cup; the 
palm of the hand.’ 


8.29.  revÜós “a gregarious fish,’ from “dheudho-, perhaps in 
the sense ‘(going) in a mass, in shoals, cwayeAaoruds’: Norw. 
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dodd, dott ‘tuft, heap,” EFris. dott ‘heap, clump, confused 
mass,’ etc., No. 3.59. 


8.30. rovpraive, ‘a fish, perhaps the torpedo,’ Alex. Trall., 
apparently from Lat. torpédo, ‘with the substitution of the Gr. 
ending “AVE 

8.31. Tpirwv ‘a sea-god, son of Posidon and Amphitrite; a 
river in Libya; a mountain-stream in Boeotia, rpirwves * a lower 
race of sea-gods with fishes’ tails,” whence Lat. triton ‘a sea-fish 
of the genus pelamides,’ Plin. 32,11, 53, Gr. Tpirwvis “a lake 
in Libya; a fountain in Arcadia,’ Olr. triath ‘sea’ (cf. Boisaeq 
986 with lit.), Gr. *Audi-rpiry “wife of Posidon? (formed like 
*Audi-papos ‘son of Posidon’). For further connections see 
Phil. Quarterly IT, 262 f. | 

8.32. dpa ‘a water-serpent,’ epos “a water-serpent; a smaller 
kind of water-animal, elsewhere daAddyytov, caiipos’ (Lat. hydra, 
hydrus), Skt. udrá-h ‘a kind of water-animal, Lith. ddra 
‘otter,’ OE., OHG. otter, ete., Gr. Evuöpıs, Evvöpis ‘an otter; a 
water-snake,’ &yvöpa fda ‘aquatic animals’: twp f water.’ 

8.83. ts ‘boar, sow; a sea-fish, also called wapua0ís, from 

. burrowing in the sand, ts wWappiri “a sand-eel.’ Cf. Nos. 1.83 
and 8.39. 

8.84. cip “a louse; a sea-fish that sticks on other fishes 

Arist. H. À. 


8.85. burn, dixys, Guxis, dim. duxidiov ‘a fish living in sea- 
weed, Arist. H. A.: dixos “sea-weed; a paint, cosmetic, used 
by Greek women to get the &avdes or florid complexion,’ $vxóo 
* paint or color red ; stuff with sea-weed,’ Lat. fücus * rock-lichen, 
used as a red dye and as a rouge for the cheeks; red or purple 
color; disguise, deceit, fücäre ‘color, paint, dye, rouge? Sup- 
posed to be from the Semitie. Some of the fish-names above 
may have been given in reference to the color, as seems to be 
indicated by Lat. phijcis ‘a fish that lives among sea-weed and 
changes its color at various seasons of the year, Plin. 9, 26, 42. 
The name from the habitat is indicated by guxioddyes “eating 
sea-weed, of a fish,’ Arist. H. A. 8, 19, 9, dukoddyos, Ath. F. — 

8.86. dwvéivos “name of an unknown fish,’ Mnesim.: d£ov, 
pvgipos "place of refuge,’ $í£s * flight; iod bevyo, Lat. fuga, 
fugio, etc. 
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8.87. dwAds ‘lurking in a hole; lying torpid in its den, of 
the bear,’ subst. ‘a sea-animal of the molluscous kind, which 
makes holes in stones, Ath., doAefa ‘life in a cave, esp. the 
hibernation of wild beasts, also of fishes, $oA«ós * den, lurking- 
place,’ $wAis “a kind of fish living in a hole, Arist. H. A. 


8.38. xurol ix0ócs ‘migratory fishes, fishes in shoals or 
streams, Arist. H. A. 5,9, 4: xéw * pour out, stream.’ 


8.89. Yanaßis ‘a sea-fish, elsewhere is? Numen, ap. Ath.: 
VápaÜos ‘sand, sandy shore; in the plural also of a countless 
| multitude,’ Yannoödrys * sand-diver, name of a fish which buries 
itself in the sand,’ Hesych., elsewhere called xaAAıwvvpos: yáppos 
* sand.’ 


9.01. drOpaxides ‘small fish for frying, Philyll.  IIoA. 1, 
üravöpakides, Ath. 129 B, éravOpaxises “small fish for frying,’ Ar. 
Ach. 670, &ávÜpakife, emavdparito ‘roast or broil on the coals,’ 
avOpaxud ‘a heap of charcoal, hot embers,’ dy0pa£ * charcoal, stone- 
coal; a precious stone of dark-red color, including the carbuncle, 
ruby, and garnet; malignant pustule, carbuncle, named pri- 
marily from the color of live coals and of the precious stones 
enumerated above: ävßnpds ‘flowery, blooming; bright-colored, 
bright, brilliant, dy@os ‘bloom, blossom; brightness, brilliancy.’ , 
Cf. No. 4.07. 

9.02. -yAvevpapiSes “a kind of oyster? Xenocr. Aquat. 43, 
named in reference to its food value: yAuris ‘sweet’ and the 
stem *napid- * soft substance,’ from *mer- ‘ crush’ in Skt. mrnäti 
‘zermalmt, zerschlägt,” Gr. pupaivo ‘wear away, extinguish; 
pass. waste away, wither, marcescere, ON. merja ‘ bruise, crush,’ 
morna ‘wither,’ Norw. dial. maren ‘morsch? OE. mearu 
‘tender, delicate OHG. maro, marawi, muruwi ‘zart, miirbe,’ 
lr. meirb (*mervi-) ‘soft, ete. Of. Fick III*5, 310f. Cf, 
No. 5.29. | 

9.08. daprd, rà “a kind of fish, skinned before dressing,’ Ath.: 
daprös “ skinned, to be skinned,’ &épo ‘ skin, flay.’ 

9.04. écxapos ‘a kind of fish’: -ésydpa ‘hearth, fire-place; 
an altar for burnt offerings; a grate, pan of coals; scab, scurf 
on a wound, esp. by burning,’ modified by the adj. ix@vorris * for 
broiling fish,’ Poll, eoxapörwerros ‘cooked on the hearth,’ Hipp., 
éoxapirns “bread baked over the fire,’ Ath., eoxapeis ‘a ship's 

6 
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` cook’ (cf. Prellwitz?, 160). "Though this connection is certain, 
it is not even mentioned by Boisaeq. l 


9.05. älmroi ‘ little fishes which were boiled’: &jgrós * boiled,’ 
ebo ‘boil, &fgua “anything boiled, esp. wine boiled down,’ 
ájavós ‘ boiled,’ Abmoıs ‘a boiling (xpeav, Hdt. 4, 61) ; cookery,’ - 
&0ós * boiled, dressed,’ éfOdrns ‘a being boiled; a being dissolved, 
languor, ete., probably from a base *suep-s-: ON. sufl * Zukost, 
obsonium, OHG, suvil, suphila, OE. sufl ‘what is eaten with 
bread, relish, soppe ‘sop? OHG. sopha, sofa ‘Brühe,’ Skt. 
süpa-h ‘Brühe, namentlich aus geschrotenen Hülsenfrüchten 
mit Zutat von Wurzeln und Salz bereitet,’ etc., Goth. swibls, 
OHG. swebal, sweval * Schwefel? NHG. dial, schwelfel (with -I- 

j 
from schwelen), Lat. sulpur (for *suplur). 

These are from the root *seue-, seya-: Goth. saups * Opfer,’ 
OE. söoban ‘boil, cook, seethe, for-soden ‘withered,’ syde 
“decoction of herbs; OF ris. soth ‘soup? OHG. siodan. ‘sieden,’ 
swedan “langsam und dampfend verbrennen, sweda ‘ Dampf,’ 
etc.; Lith. svilti “sengen, ohne Flamme brennen, OR. swol 
‘burning; heat, swelan ‘burn slowly, OHG. swilizón * schwelen, 
sengen, dörren, swelchön * welken; LG. swalk * Dampf, Rauch,’ 
etc.; OHG. swehhan “riechen, stinken, suekke ‘odores? OR. 
swecc * odor; taste, and many others. 


9.06. xýrypa ‘ salted tunny, óporápuxos, Diph. Siphn. ap. Ath. 
121 B, xwreía ‘a fishery or fishing-place of large fish, esp. the 
tunny’: xyros, No. 6.06. 


9.07. xvBos “a cube, anything of cubic shape: a piece of 
salt fish,’ «fiv “the flesh of the wnAapds salted in cubes.’ Cf. 
No. 2.28. 


9.08. öyov “anything eaten with bread as a relish; seasoning, 
sauce; pl. dainties, rich fare; fish,’ ebowos ‘abounding in óyov, 
esp. in fish,’ öyapıov ‘dim. of öyov, esp. fish NGr. yáp: * fish,’ 
Oyéwov * provisions, esp. supplies and pay for the army, sala- 
rium? (Lat. obsönium * victuals, viands, esp. fish’), from *o- + 
*pso-: wepós “bit, morsel, mouthful? va ‘rub down, ydo — 
‘erush, Skt. psäti ‘zehrt, auf, zerkaut, bäbhasti ‘ zermalmt, 
verzehrt, frisst,’ ete. Of. Boisacq with lit. Here also évoddyos 
‘a eater of dainties; (dainty eating, dainty) name of a fish,’ 
Opp. H. 1,141: óyov and $ayós * glutton.’ 
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9.09.  marávejus “an eel dressed in a wardyy,’ Epich. ap. Poll. 
6,90. Cf. No. 9.05. 


9.10. odrépdys “Pontic name for the fish xopaxivos when 
salted,’ Hipp., dim. camépówv, used also as a term of endearment 
(dainty), värepdis ‘name of a fresh fish,’ Arist. H. A. (appar- 
ently by extension of the use): oampos ‘rotten, tabidus; rancid, 
of fish that have been long in pickle,” cro ‘make rotten,’ 
*tua-p- tabere, tabescere? (Class. Phil. XIV, 255). 

9.11.  Tápixos, -eos; -os, -ov; -ov, -ov ‘an embalmed body, 
‘mummy; meat preserved by salting, pickling, drying, or smok- 
ing, esp. dried or smoked fish,’ dim. rapixıov, óporápixos, also -ov, 
‘flesh of the tunny pickled and eaten raw,’ rdptyos “salted, 
pickled,’ Ael. N. A. 12,6, rapixeóo ‘embalm; preserve meat or 
fish by salting, pickling, or smoking; pass. waste away, wither,’ 
vpo-r. ‘salt or pickle beforehand; reduce a patient by fasting,’ 
from a root *tere- ‘harsh, dry’: Goth. parihs (harsh, hard) 
“dyvados, uncarded, and Ir. tir (*töros) ‘land, tir, tīrim ‘dry; 
Gr. repoopar ‘be or become dry, Lat. torreo “dry, roast, Skt. 
tarsayatı, “lässt dürsten, schmachten; trsyatı *dürstet, trstah 
‘dürr, rauh, holperig, heiser? Goth. gapairsan ‘ verdorren,’ 
OHG. dorrén ‘ dorren; durri * dürr; ete.: ON. porskr € codfish, 
stockfish, Du. dorsch, Russ. treská ‘ stockfish’ (cf. Franck, Et. 
Wb. 198). Compare also *(s)tere- ‘make or become hard, 
stiff’: Gr. vépeuvos ‘firm, close,’ erepéuwos “hard, firm,’ répdos, 
oréphos ' skin, shell,’ orépdivos * hard, firm, tight, esp. of leather,’ 
orepeds ‘stark and stiff, hard, solid, orépidos * firm, hard; sterile,’ 
orpipvds * firm, hard, solid,’ Lat. sterilis, ete. 

9.12. renaxirms “a large sea-fish sliced and salted, Hubul., 
repaxitw ‘cut into pieces, slice; esp. cut up large sea-fish for 
salting,’ réuaxos ‘a slice cut off, esp. a slice of salt fish,’ reuaxo- 
rúàņs “a dealer in salt fish,’ réuvw * cut, cut to pieces.’ 

9.18. rıÄAröv ‘salt fish that was stript of its scales before 
curing,’ Nicostr.: rıArös ‘ shredded, plucked,’ riAdw * pluck, pluck 
off,’ etc., No. 6.17. For meaning compare NE. scale-fish. 

9.14. rpidarva (Lat. tridacna) ‘a kind of large oysters eaten 
at three bites,” Plin. N. H. 32, 6. 

9.15. bpükrot, of, dpuxrd, ra “small fish for frying’: Spurrös 
* dried, roasted,’ dpvyw ‘ roast, broil.’ 


Francis A. Woop. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


THE SUFFIX -SK- IN OLD NORSE ELSKA 


Professor Hermann Collitz has in his article entitled “ Old 
Norse elska and the Notion of Love” (Scan. Studies, VIII, 
1-13) convincingly shown that ON elska is derived from an 
IE root *al- meaning ‘to be zealous or impetuous.’ 

Regarding the sk-suffix Professor Collitz says (p. 13): 
“Judging from the material collected by Ludvig Larsson the 
verb elska is found at an early date in Old Icelandic together 
with the noun elska f. Similarly we find in Early Germanie 
the verb aiskön ‘to ask’ together with the noun atska, and the 
verb forskön-“ to inquire, search’ together with the noun forska. 
The evident conclusion is that the -sk- of elska is identical, as 
in aiskón and forskön, with the well-known I.-Eur. present- 
suffix, and that elska was coined at a time when the Seandinavian 
languages still possessed either the verb aiskön or forskön or 
perhaps both of these verbs." 

The purpose of this paper is to determine whether Professor 
Collitz is right in identifying the sk-sufüx in el-sk-a with the 
IE present-tense suffix -sk as contained in OHG ai-sc-ön and 
for-sc-ón. 

In the first place, if we derive el-sk-a from a root *al- the 
vowel e in the root syllable el- of el-sk-a can be explained in 
no other way than by reason of 1-mutation. In this connection 
Professor Collitz refers (p. 12) to the PG stem *al-i- as con- 
tained in ON eljun t. ‘energy,’ Goth. aljan n. * zeal OS ellean, 
OE ellen, n. OHG ellan *courage?; the semantic relation be- 
tween this group and ON el-sk-a *love? being parallel to that 
existing between Germ. *möö- (denoting various states of mind) 
and Lat. amare (cf. rubric 8, pp. 9-10). 

If Professor Collitz's hypothesis is correct, then ON el-sk-a 
must go back to PG *al-i-sk-ón, the sk-suffix being identical with 
the LE present-tense suffix -sk. We may add that the PG root 
*al-t- already exists in the meaning of ‘love,’ aside from the 
example of ON el-sk-a, in ON el-ja * concubine.’ | 

Since the verb el-sk-a is derived from the substantive el-sk-a 
the question as to the origin of the sk-suffix rests upon the nature 
of the origin of this substantive formation. 

As is well known, we possess in Germ. alongside the IE 
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present-tense suffix -sk-, as in for-sk-ón, a later extension of this 
suffix in *-isk-* which appears first in conjunction with ad- 
jectives denoting ‘origin’ (cf. Goth. haipiw-isk-s ‘heathen, 
OHG diut-isk * deutsch,’ ON islenz-sk-r * Icelandic?) but later 
on developed the notion of ‘ characteristic of’ (ef. Goth. mann- 
isk-s: ON menn-sk-r * human, OHG dorf-isk * vom Dorfe stam- 
mend ’>‘ idiota,’ similarly ON heim-sk-r ‘einer, der zu Hause 
bleibt ?>‘ idiota’). | 

From such adjectives abstract ón-substantives were formed 
and more often in ON than in the other Germ. dialects; cf. 
bern-sk-r (Goth. barn-isk-s) * childish’: bern-ska * childishness,’ 
menn-sk-r (Goth. mann-tsk-s) ‘human’: menn-ska * humanity,’ 
etc. 

It is a question, therefore, whether the substantive el-ska 
‘love’ may not represent simply an abstract noun in -ska 
< "isk-ön (which goes back to the PG adjectival suffix -*isk-) 
instead of a root *el? <*ali- plus the IE present-tense suffix -sk-. 

In favor of Professor Collitz’s contention the following argu- 
ments may be advanced. | 

First, no objection can be raised against the. assumption of 
a root *“ali- from which the radical syllable el- of el-ska may be 
derived, especially since this root occurs in the sense of ‘love’ 
in the noun el-ja ‘concubine’ (cf. OHG ello: ella ‘ lover, con- 
cubine ?). 

Secondly, we know that one of the chief functions of the IE 
Sk-suffix? was to denote an iterative, intensive idea most often 
connected with verbs signifying an emotional state, such as 
“to demand, strive for, long for, wish,” ete. In this function 
the IE sk-suffix has been retained in Germ.; cf. OHG for-sc-ön 
lit. ‘to ask repeatedly’ > ‘search, inquire’ over against Goth. 
fraihnan ‘to ask’ (similarly Lat. po-sc-o: precor), OHG ei-sc-ön 
lit.“ keep searching for, try to get? > ‘ask’ (cf. Umbrian ei-sc- 
urent), OHG wa-sc-an lit. ‘keep dipping into water’ > ‘ wash,’ 
MHG lü-sch-en > NHG lau-sch-en ‘keep listening to’ over 
against OHG hlösen ‘listen,’ ete. 


1 Cf. F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, 88 210, 211. 

? For a recent exposition of this question see Walter Porzig, “ Zur 
Aktionsart indogermanischer Prüsensbildungen," IF. XLV, 152-167, 
1927. 
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Now, the notion of ‘love’ is exactly suited to this function ' 
of the IE sk-suffix. The idea of ‘love’ may be easily conceived 
as a continuous, intensive action just as in the case of the 
foregoing verbs such as OHG for-sk-ön and ei-sc-6n. 

This idea is best brought into connection with the Germ. 
root “wun-sk- “wish?” The possibility that the sk-sufüx in Germ. 
 "wun-sk- is identical with the sk-suffix in ON el-sk-a evidently 
escaped Professor Collitz’s attention, for he does not mention : 
this root in his discussion of the ideas pertaining to ‘ love.’ 
But I see no reason why Germ. *wun-sk-* should not be in- 
cluded in rubric 6 under the heading:of Sanskr. van- (p. Y. 
Germ. “wun-sk- is evidently connected with Sanskr. váfichá 
. Wunsch? : véfichatt “er wünscht” (with inchoative -sk). : 
Professor Collitz points out (p. 8) the connection between 
' Sankr. vdn-as ‘loveliness’: Lat. ven-us and Germ. *win- (ef. 
ON vinr, OHG wini, ete.). Germ. *wun- we may further con- 
sider as an ablaut variation of *win-; cf. *wun-ón > ON una 
‘to be content with, pleased with’ and with the IE sk-suffix 
*wun-sk-jan * Xo have a continuous longing for, desire, wish’ > ` 
ON p-sk-ja. | 

The sk-suffix in ON el-sk-a and $-sk-ja could then denote the 
same idea, i. e., ‘a continuous longing for’; the emotion of 
desire in the two verbs being only of a slightly different nature. 

Against Professor Collitz’s hypothesis that the sk-suffix in 
el-sk-a represents the IE present-tense sk-suffix the objection 
may be raised that the substantive el-sk-a can represent an ab- 


. stract substantive in *-isk-ön which is derived from adjectives 


in -sk- < *-isk-. 

As a matter of fact we ‘ibe possess such an adjective in -sk- 
from which the substantive el-sk-a could be derived, namely, : 
el-sk-r ‘fondly attached to, fond of? < *al-isk-aR. But the 
trouble here is that the adjective elskr is not apparently found - 
before the saga period, whereas both the substantive and the 


' 80Of Porzig, op. cit, 165; Falk und Torp, Norw.-Dän. Htym. Wtb., 
II, 1420 under ønske; Fick, Vgl. Wib. der Indogerm. Sprachen4, YII, 
388, under vunské. 

It should also. here be noted that since the time when Professor 
Collitz wrote his article a very much more satisfactory etymology of 
Greek $e than any of those suggested by him (p. 7) has been given 
by Paul Kretschmer, “ Griech. phos,” IP. XLV, 267-271, 1927. 
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verb elska occur in the oldest prose* texts. On this ground 
Professor Collitz objects (p. 3) to Falk and Torp’s assumption 
that the verb elska is derived from the adjective elskr. As a 
matter of fact the verb elska is derived not from the adjective 
elskr but from the substantive elska. The question as to the 
date of the origin of the adjective elskr does not, as I shall 
later attempt to show, have any necessary connection with the 
formation of the verb elska. 

Before discussing this question any further, it is necessary 
to show by actual statistics to what extent the formation of 
verbs in -ska from corresponding abstract substantives in -ska 
had developed in ON and also to what extent adjectives in -sk- 
(« *-isk) were preserved alongside thé corresponding abstract 
substantives in -ska (< *-iskön): We can then determine to 
what extent such verbs in -ska may connote (in connection with 
the abstract idea) an iterative, intensive force as in elska 
‘to love.’ ' | Ea 

The following is as complete a list as I have been able to 
make of such abstract substantives together with the correspond- 
ing adjective and verb wherever the latter ‘occur. We shall 
tentatively include in this list elska (< *al-isk-ön) ‘ love.’ 


1) beiska ‘bitterness’ : beiskr “bitter? : no verb *beiska. 

2) bernska ‘childishness’ :: bernskr ‘childish? : no verb 

. Fbernska. 

3) delska ‘familiarity’: delskr ‘foolish, dull? : no verb 
* deelska. am 

4) elska ‘love’ : elskr ‘fond of’ : elska ‘to love.’ 


5) fifiska ‘foolishness’ : fíflskr * foolish? :. no verb *fifiska | 
(cf. fifla ‘to fool, beguile’). 


“For the antiquity of the word elska Professor Collitz refers to 
Ludvig Larsson’s Ordförrådet i de dlsta islinska handskrifterna. Lars- 
son's material, however, is based upon prose manuscripts. Hiska was 
an exclusively prose word and therefore is not found in the poetry 
of the Elder Edda, where the poetic words corrésponding to elska were 
subst. gst (= Goth. ansts) and the corresponding verb unna. This 
fact, if it has any bearing at all upon the antiquity of the word elska, 
would seem to point towards a comparatively late date for its forma- 
tion, i. e, that it belonged to a period subsequent to that of for-sk-ön, 
and ai-sk-6n, which is, of course, in keeping with Professor Collitz’s 
conclusion (p. 13). ; 
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6) flimska ‘mockery’ : no adj. *flimskr : no verb *flimska 
(ef. flim-ia ‘to flout, lampoon °). 

7) fólska ‘foolishness’: fölskr ‘foolish’ : no verb *félska 
(cf. fifla ‘to fool’). 

8) fyrnska ‘age’: no adj. *fyrnskr (cf. forn ‘old’): no 
verb *fyrnska (cf. fyrnask ‘to grow old’). 

9) gleymska ‘ forgetfulness’ : no adj. *gleymskr (cf. gleym- 
inn ‘forgetful’): no verb *gleymska (cf. gleyma ‘to 
forget’). 

10) greska ‘malice’ : no adj. *greskr: no verb “greska. 

11) g¢dska ‘kindness, grace’; no adj. *gédskr: no verb: 
*ogdska (cf. gøđa * to bestow a boon upon’). 

12) heimska ‘foolishness’ : heimskr ‘foolish’ : hevmska ‘to 
make a fool of, mock.’ 

13) illska ‘ill-will, malice’ : no adj. *llskr (cf. illr * evil’): 
illska ‘to be ugly, wicked.’ 

14) kønska ‘craft, skill’ : no adj. *kgnskr (cf. konn f skil- 
ful’): no verb *kénska. 

15) Iydska * custom? : no adj. *lydskr : no verb *lydska. 

16) lymska ‘cunning’ : lymskr ‘cunning’ : Iym-ska-sk ‘to 
act cunningly.’ 

17) mennska ‘humanity’: mennskr ‘human’: no verb 
"mennska. 

18) melska ‘eloquence’: no adj. *melskr : no verb *mal- 
ska. 3 l 

19) päpiska ‘ papistry? : pápiskr ‘papal’? (< pápi * pope’ + 
*-skr): no verb *pápiska. 

20) tídska ‘custom’: no adj. *tidskr : no verb *tidska (cf. 
tid-ka ‘to be wont’). 


$1) tryliska ‘witchery’ : tryllskr “bewitched? : no verb 


*tryliska (cf. trylla ‘to bewitch, enchant’). 

22) vándska ‘wickedness’ : no adj. *vdndskr (cf. vándr 
bad’): no verb *vándska. 

23) vitska ‘wisdom’: no adj. *vitskr (cf: vitr ‘ wise?) : no 
verb *vitska (cf. vita ‘to know’). 

24) gska ‘youth’ : no adj. gskr (cf. pri * younger’): no verb 
*gska. 
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Of these twenty-four abstract substantives in -ska only eleven ? 
have corresponding adjectives in -skr and only four have corre- 
sponding verbs in -ska, namely el-ska ‘to love, heim-ska fto 
make a fool of, mock,’ il-ska ‘to be ugly, wicked’? and lym- 
sk-ask ‘to act cunningly.” Of these four verbs, el-ska, heim-ska 
and lym-sk-ask have a corresponding adjective in -skr (cf. el-skr, 
heim-skr, lym-skr) but ill-ska has no such corresponding: ad- 
jective *ti-skr. 

From this evidence it is clear, if we assume the substantive 
el-ska to represent an abstract in *-iskön, that the question as 
. to the date of the formation of the adjective elskr (< *al-isk- 9) 
does not materially concern the question as to the formation of 
the corresponding verb, since the latter was derived not from 
the adjective but from the substantive in question. Not one 
half of the abstract substantives in -ska have the. corresponding 
adjective in -skr and the verb ill-ska has no corresponding ad- 
jective "ill-skr. 

As to the adjective el-skr, the fact that this adjective does not 
apparently occur in our oldest texts does not prove that it did 
not actually.occur at a time prior to the existence of the sub- 
stantive el-ska. The adjective might have occurred at this time 
and yet did not happen to be recorded in our texts. However, 
it seems to me far more likely that the adjective did actually 
exist before the time of the substantive but simply failed to ap- 
pear in our oldest texts, for this hypothesis postulates a regular 
formation of substantive from adjective. ` 

From the foregoing list it is further evident that the forma- 
tion of the verb in -ska from the corresponding abstract sub- 


6 It is possible that beiska ‘bitterness’: beiskr ‘bitter’ is derived 
from *bait-sk- without the vowel è of the adjectival suffix *-(i)sk- 
(cf. Kluge, op. cit.; 8 209; Falk und Torp., op. cit., I, 71, under besk), 
but this possibility does not materially affect our conclusions, since 
this sk-suffix represents a secondary Germ, development and not the 
IE sk-suffix. Of the adjectives containing this adjectival sk-suffix in 
ON not one (according to Kluge’s list, op. cit., 8 209), except beiskr : 
beiska, possesses a corresponding abstract substantive in -ska. 

° Since after a short syllable i regularly disappeared without causing 
umlaut (cf. *dan-isk-aR > dam-skr) we may assume that in the case of 
*al-isk-aR > el-skr and *lum-isk-aR > lym-skr analogical i-umlaut en- 
sued, possibly after the pattern of the long stems; cf. *mann-isk-aR > 
menn-skr : *trull-isk-aR > tryll-skr. , 
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stantive in -ska was confined to verbs" denoting an emotion or 
a mental state; cf. el-ska ‘to love, heim-ska ‘to mock,’ ill-ska 
‘to be ugly, wicked,’ and lym-sk-ask f to act cunningly.’ 

By virtue of their sense some of the abstract substantives did 
not admit of a corresponding verbal formation (cf, menn-ska 
‘humanity, papi-ska “ papistry’) and in the case of others verbal 
forms already existed which rendered the new verbal formation 
in -ska unnecessary (cf. gleyma ‘to forget? for *gleymska; | 
Tyrnask ‘to grow old’ for *fyrnska; fifla ‘to fool’ for *fifiska, 
etc.). 

Of the four abstract substantives el-ska, heim-ska, ill-ska and. 
lym-ska, from which alone have survived the corresponding verbs 
in -ska, it is certain that hewn-ska and ill-ska are of as early 
an origin as el-ska, for they are both recorded by Larsson? 
(heim-sca : heim-ser, ill-ska : tl-zka) and heim-ska : heim-skr 
occur also in the poetry of the Elder Edda. | 

Now, all these four verbs el-ska ‘ to love, heim-ska ‘to make 
a fool of, taunt, mock; ill-ska ‘to be ugly? and lym-sk-ask * to 
act cunningly, may be capable of the iterative, intensive idea 
denoted by the IE sk-suffix, but this idea, if it exists at all, is 
obviously of secondary origin, a connotation growing out of the 
emotional element inherent in the verb. 

It seems io me beyond peradventure that, e. g. the verb 
heim-ska ‘to make a fool of’ is derived directly from the sub- 
stantive heim-ska ‘foolishness’ (< *heim-isk-ón) which in turn 
is directly derived from the adjective heim-skr ‘foolish’ 
(< *heim-isk-). And there is no reason for separating the‘, 
formation of the verbs el-ska, tll-ska and lym-sk-ask from that 


' We also possess a verb mil-ska “to mix a honeyed beverage? derived 
from the substantive mil-ska ‘a honeyed beverage. This substantive 
and its corresponding verb were omitted from my list inasmuch as 
here the original notion of the suffix *-isk- ‘originating from, per- 
taining to’ has not passed over into an abstract idea in the substantive 
mil-ska ‘drink made of honey.’ 

Afil-ska ‘honeyed beverage’: no adj. *mil-skr (but cf. OE mil-ise 
“honey-like’) : mil-ska ‘mix with honey’ == OE milisc-ian. 

There is no reason why we should not consider the sk-suffix in ON 
mil-ska subst. and verb as identical with the sk-suffix in ON el-ska 
subst. and verb. 

8 The group lym-ska : lym-skr is not recorded by Larsson. 
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of heim-ska, despite the fact that no adjective *illskr exists and 
that the adjective elskr apparently does not exist before the time 
of the composition of the substantive el-ska. The evident con- 
clusion is, therefore, that the sk-suffix in ON el-ska does not 
represent the IE s£-suffüx but a secondary Germ. sk-sufix origi- 
nating in verbal abstract substantives in *-isk-ön. As to the 
antiquity of the word el-ska, all we can say is that it originated 
after the time of the formation of adjectives in *-isk-. The 
tact that this secondary sk-suffix according to our list was pre- 
served only with verbs denoting an emotion—which fact might 
lead one to identify this sk-suffix with the IE sk-sufix—is im- 
material, since the emotional idea was already present in the 
substantive in *-isk-ön; cf. heim-ska ‘ foolishness,’ el-ska ‘ love,’ 
etc. If we add to this list the verb mal-ska ‘to mix a honeyed 
beverage’ (see foot note 7) we see that the sk-suffix reflects its 
original sense as contained in the adjective "mul-isk-, i. e, 
‘originating from, pertaining to’; cf. mil-ska = ‘ to mix a drink 
made from honey.’ In el-ska, heim-ska, tll-ska, lym-sk-ask, on 
the other hand, the sk-suffix reflects a secondary change of mean- 
ing, i. e., from ‘originating from’ to ‘ characteristic of, having 
the qualities of? The substantive el-ska (< *al-isk-0n-) means 
then literally ‘the condition of having love, a loving condition 
or state’ > ‘love’; hence the verb el-ska ‘to love ; 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 
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CATULLUS 64, 300. 


I have never been satisfied with the usual attempts to emend 
the reading ydri in Catullus 64, 300. The simplest adjustment 
from a paleographical standpoint is, of course, to let it be Idri; 
this alteration is in accord with such obvious changes as have 
been made to correct, for example, yde, 63, 52 (G) ; ydoneos, 64, 
178 (G) ; ythomi, 64, 228 (G) ; ythilei, 65, 14 (G). It is to be 
noted, however, that in each of these four cases the initial y of G 
is correctly given as 1 by O; whereas in 64, 300 both O and G 
have ydri; there is not the same positive guide toward an initial 
i Then the form is open to some suspicion: Is Idri really a 
derivative from "Iópuis? Of course, the existence of a Hecate cult 
at Idrias lends excellent weight to the accepted reading, and 
when I was engaged in editing this portion of the Smith College 
Catullus (Boston, 1924), I allowed Idri to stand. But I should 
like to make the following suggestion: 

Artemis has numerous aspects and attributes, many well 
enough known to Catullus: quocumque nomine sancta. The 
Arcadian Artemis cult makes her nymph-like. Further, Catullus 
had a full knowledge of Callimachus, and in the Hymn to 
Artemis, as in Odyssey 6, 102-105, not to mention certain evi- 
dence in Pausanias, Artemis and the nymphs are close asso- 
ciates; the mention of the one readily connotes the other. 
Thirdly, Catullus had been reading Theocritus, and in 64 re- - 
flections come in rapid succession. If 64, 35, Phthiotica Tempe, 
is from Callimachus Hymn to Delos 112, Ive? hira, 64, 96, 
quaeque regis Golgos quaeque Idalium frondosum is certainly 
Theocritus 15, 100, Aéowow’ a l'oXyós re kat ’IdaAtov ébirnoas. 64, 
285, confestim Penios adest, viridantia Tempe, is Theocritus 1, 
67, 3j xarà Inve kaÀà réumea. 64, 300 uses the rest of the line, 
Theocritus 1, 67, 2 xara Ilivdo, and ydri is pindi, Pindi. The 
nexus between Artemis and the nymphs holds, on the basis of 
Theocritus 1, 66, «à wor’ dp’ $00 Ska Addus érákero, mà moka 
Npa; | 4$ xara TIyved coda répaea 1) xarà Tivo ; and "Theocritus 
7, 92, Nuyda . . . à Spex. Artemis and her nymphs, whether 
Oceanids or not, must have been equally at home on Pindus or 
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Taygetus, granted that the latter was her favorite. The change 
from pindi to ydri is not unlikely paleographically; the scansion 
of montibus Pindi aligns itself with dabis supplicium, 116, 8, 
and beatu’s, 23, 27. On the scansion compare also Lindsay, 
Early Latin Verse, I, 3 (p. 2). 


Craxton M. HALL. 
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REPORTS. . 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E: DI ISTRUZIONE Crassrca, Vol. LV 
(1927). 


Pp. 1-23. Poesia ed estetica classica. Augusto Rostagni. 
Protest against a tendency toward a modernistic interpretation 
of Greek poetry. Our best guide is Aristotle's Poeties. To 
Aristotle all poetry culminates in the drama. It should be a 
representation of action, not of sentiment or character. . 


Pp. 24-30. Un monologo dei Captw. Giorgio Pasquali. 
The writer suggests that the monologue in Plautus, Captivi, 516- 
82, is expanded from the Greek original. Lines 522-23 are 
Roman in sentiment, rather than Greek. 


‘Pp. 31-43. La pace di Nicia. Gaetano De Sanctis.. Com- 
ments on the Peace of Nicias (421), and its importance in the, 
history of Greece. 


Pp. 44-67. I supposti “ sdoppiamenti ” delle guerre servili di 
Sicilia. Luigi Pareti. Criticism of an article which maintains 
that in the ancient accounts of the two Servile Wars in Sicily 
many of the incidents and situations recorded of both wars are 
really true only of one of them. In two similar struggles, in 
the same region and only a generation apart, it was surely 
natural that history should repeat itself. 


Pp. 68-70. ’Avrıyovas Óvydrgp. Paul Maas. The scholium to 
Theocritus, 17, 61, should read, 4 yap Bepevixn éori Ovydrnp- 
’Avrıyöıms THs Kaoodvöpov ToU "Avrurárpov ddeAbns. 


Pp. 71-78. Ancora PVIII Mimiambo di Heroda ('Evóswov). 
A. Vogliano. Defense of an article in Vol. LIIT, 395-412, 
against the criticism of R. Herzog, Philologus, N. F. XXXVI 
(1996) 27-66. 


P. 79. Il frammento tragico fiorentino. A. Vogliano. 


Pp. 80-83. L/argomentazione di Antifonte in Ox. Pap. XV 
1797. 8. Luria. 


Pp. 84-144. Reviews and book notices.—Obituary notice of 
Ettore De Ruggero (1839-1926), professor at the University of 
Rome. Giuseppe Cardinali... Notes and news.—lüst of new 
books received. 


Pp. 145-73. Il dialogo aristotelico IIepi Ilomröv. Augusto 
Rostagni. Concluding instalment of some speculation as to the 
plan of Aristotle’s dialogue Iept Homrav. Perhaps the first book 
had a defense of poetry, with some discussion of the poet’s office ' 
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and aim; the second may have discussed the perfect poet, and 
the third, poetic inspiration. 


Pp. 174-84. La costituzione di Clistene. Vincenzo Costanzi. 
Discussion of G. Beloch’s view that the reform of the constitu- 
tion of Athens which is traditionally ascribed to Clisthenes 
should really be ascribed to Pisistratus. 


Pp. 185-212. Le Decretali di Cirene. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
Study and translation of a long inscription found at Cyrene in 
1922, and published in the Annuario del Ministero delle Colonie, 
: IV (1927) 93 ff. It is probably not later than 324 B.C. 


Pp. 218-18. Il codice fiorentino Nazionale II? vi-14 e la 
tradizione manoscritta, del De oratore. Attilio Barriera. 


Pp. 219-25. Sulla preistoria di Trento. Arturo Solari. 


Pp. 226-27. BETON greco-latina di Lavello (Lucania). 
Silvio Ferri. 


Pp. 228-32. Summum ius summa iniuria.. G. Pasquali. 
Note on the proverb quoted by Cicero, Of. i, 10, 33, and its 
significance in the history of Roman law. 


Pp. 233-35. Minucio Felice e Lucio Vero. G. De Sanctis. 
Discussion of various views of a much discussed passage, Minu- 
cius Felix, Octavius, 18,5. The writer holds that the Octavius 
was not written in the joint reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
(161-169). It was written either earlier than 161 or not till 
about the year 200. 


Pp. 235-40. A. proposito della * Forma Italiae.” Giuseppe 
Lugli. Criticism of the plan of the new Forma Italiae, as shown 
in the first volume. 


Pp. 240-43. La ripresa degli scavi di Ercolano. Amadeo 
Maiuri. Notice of the resumption of the excavations at Herco- 
laneum, May 16, 192%. The work was interrupted in 1875. 


Pp. 244-88. Reviews and book notices =. and news.— 
List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-330. I primordii di Aristofane: Il processo dell’ 
autore e la concezione degli Acarnesi. Augusto Rostagni. Allu- 
sions in the Acharnians to the action brought by Cleon against 
the author of the Babylonians. This was probably‘ brought 
against Callistratus, rather than against Aristophanes himself. 
The relation of the Acharnians to the Telephus of Euripides. 


Pp. 331-43. Ilo. 64 di Catullo. Aldo Morpurgo. A fanciful 
interpretation of Catullus, LXIV, which makes the lament of 
Ariadne represent the lamenting of Catullus for his lost Lesbia. 
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Pp. 844-49. . Nuovi studi sul testo dei Pensieri di M. Aurelio. 
Ettore Bignone. Note on the closing section of Marcus Aurelius, 
XII 36. Proposal to read, ri cot diadhépa, el mevr(hkovra kal ókrà 
i) ékarüv» éreowv ; or at least, revr<qKovra Ñ éxaróv». Counting 100 
years as the longest span of human life, three acts of this ‘ five- 
act play? would mean 60 years. Marcus Aurelius died at 58 
years and 10 months, and this passage was written near the end 
of his life. So in IX 37 we might read, éxaréy Ereoı kal Tò 
(mevrnKkovra kai» TPL Tavra ioropyoat. 

Pp. 350-56. Catullo e Clodia. Francesco Arnaldi. Criticism 
of some of the arguments of Giri and Rothstein, who hold that 
Catullus’ Lesbia was not the Clodia who was married to Metellus 
Celer. 


Pp. 357-60. Babaecah. F. C. Wick. The word babaecali, 
which is found only in Petronius, 37, 9 and Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 
4, 22, may mean foppish fellows who can cry only Babai, tis 
kaAns, Or BaBai, xadys, ‘Oh, the lovely creature!’ It may be 
such a compound as the Italian ‘cantastorie, ‘ story-teller.’ 


Pp. 861-71. Lista degli strateghi Ateniesi (432-404). F. 
Pomello—P. Zancan. 


Pp. 372-75. Sui testi romano-classici che annoverano l'Italia 
fra le provincie romane. Emilio Albertario. Three passages of 
the jurists Gaius and Paulus make Italy a province of the Roman 
Empire. They should be rejected as late interpolations. 


Pp. 376-78. Aedicula aerea. G. De Sanctis. Defense of the 
text of Pliny, N. H. 33, 19, aediculam aeream. Aedicula may 
mean only a little shrine, like the silver shrines mentioned in 

“the Acts of the Apostles, 19, 24 (faciens aedes argenteas Dianae, 
Vulg.). 

Pp. 378-81. Un piü completo frammento del Fenice o Ceneo 
di Jone di Chio. A. Rostagni. Three fragments of the Phoenix 
of Ion of Chios (58, 38, 55, Nauck?) should be combined into 
one. 


Pp. 382-432. Reviews and book notices.—Obituary notice of 
Vasile Pârvan. G. Stefan.— List of new books received. 

Pp. 488-52. La polemica di Zenone d’Elea contro il movi- 
mento. Rodolfo Mondolfo. First instalment of a long article. 

Pp. 453-67. Per la storia della Commedia greca (Timocles 
ateniese e Difilo di Sinope). Goffredo Coppola. First instal- 
ment of & long article. It begins a study of the fragments of 
Timocles. 


Pp. 468-79. Teofrasto e Aristone (Per la genesi dei Caratteri 
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teofrastei). Carlo Gallavotti. The Aristo quoted by Philodemus 
(Pap. Here. 1008) is probably the Stoic philosopher of’ Chios 
(contemporary of Zeno), not the Peripatetic philosopher of Ceos . 
(end of third century B.C.). f 


Pp. 480-500. Il dominio macedonico nel Pireo. Gaetano De 
Sanctis. (1) L’arcontato di Filippo; (2) L'àrcontato di Polier 
utto e Ierone; (3) La lega arcadica del III secolo; (4) Sellasia. 


Pp. 501-4. Nuovi testi storici. Achille Vogliano. Further 
discussion, with a translation, of the fragment of Epicurus pub- 
lished in Vol. LIV 311. On pp. 491-500 the same’fragment is 
discussed by G. De Sanctis. 


Pp. 505-10. Un nuovo arconte attico: Aischines (106/5 av. 
Cr.). Margherita Guarducci. 


P. 511. Antandros in Alceo, Paul Maas. Finds the name 
Antandros in a new fragment of Alcaeus (Ox. Pap. 1780, 6). > 


Pp. 511-18. Theophrastea. Augusto Rostagni. Notes on 
Theophrastus, Char. VI 3 and IX 1-2. . 


Pp. 514-76. Reviews and book notices.—Notes and news.— 


List of new books received. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. LV, Parts 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-22. L. Rank, Donate. Emendations and interpreta- 
tions of the Donatean scholia on Terence’s Andria from line 175 
to 290. (Continued from Mnemos. 52.) 


Pp. 23-43. A. G. Roos, De Arriani Indicae Dialecto Ionica. 
The author considers the various factors of dialect in the Indica, 
with the corresponding section-numbers in H. W. Smyth’s 
* Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic," 1894. 
The conclusion is that there is a wide variation in forms, some 
of which are to be attributed to Arrian and the rest to Atticising 
copyists. In any case the MS which the author calls A is to be 
taken as the norm and archetype. 


Pp. 44-55. J. D. Meerwaldt, De duobus sermonis puerilis 
exemplis apud Theophrastum conservatis. We are shown how a 
child might corrupt dpriokos into dexos in pronunciation, and 
TéÀAvé into wéAexvs, with analogies from the language of the 
Netherlands and quotations from van Ginneken, * De roman 
van een kleuter.” -A commentary on oymmaitewv is given through 
a comparison of Plato, Gorg. 485 b, wWedrAfépevov kai sai£ov and 
Seb. Franck (a theologian of the 16th century), “ Paradoxes ” 
XC 99 b, “lallet und kindelt mit uns." The words of Theo- 
phrastus are from Char. V 5. 
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Pp. 54-65. C. Brakman, Liviana. Continued from Mnemos. 
54, Textual emendations and. comparisons between phrases of 
Livy and those from other authors—from Livy 31, 18, 7 to 40, 
49,7. 


Pp. 66-78. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Plutarchi vitas, Textual 
emendation of 50 passages from Plutarch. 


Pp. 79-87. J. M. Nap, Ad Catonis librum de re militari. 
Cincius, in his De re militari, drew from Cato’s De re militari. 
Gellius, 16, 4, 2, preserves Cincius’ account of an oath adminis- 
tered. This was in the year 190. Cato was military tribune in 
191 and probably noted in his commentaries such forms of oaths. 
Cato's De re militari was published not long after 191. Compare 
Gellius, 1. c., with Polybius, 6,.33, 1. The type of oath is the 
same ; further, Polybius 6, 33, 3, coincides with Frontinus, Strat. 
4, 1, 16, where Cato is cited as authority. Hence Cato was 
Polybius source. 


Pp. 88-100. P. Groeneboom, De Aeschyli Prometheo. a) To 
say that a large number of words occurring in the Prometheus 
and not elsewhere in Aeschylus disproves his authorship, is an 
invalid argument; the same is true of the Persae. b) Com- 
mentary on lines 1 to 1023. 


Pp. 101-103. W. E. J. Kuiper, IIPONQOIIHZX. The word 
occurs once in Aeschylus, thrice in Euripides, and there only. 
The proper rendering is debilis vel infirmus. 


Pp. 104-108. ©. W. Vollgraff, IIYPAXTPON. mpagTpov in 
Herodas’ description of Apelles painting in the temple of 
Aesculapius should be zópavorpov— Oeppacrpis, Ücpuavorpts. The 
youth thus equipped is therefore an acolyte with a coal of fire in 
a silver instrument. 


Pp. 109-116. L. van Liempt, De Testimonio Flaviano. So 
far as the internal evidence is concerned, Josephus, Ant. Iud. 
18, 63 f., is authentic or else, the work of an interpolator too 
clever to be real. 


Pp. 117-120. P. H. Damsté, De duobus locis Taciteis. Hist. 
5, 3, instead of grex asinorum agrestium e pastu in rupem . . . 
concessit, read grex asinorum agrestium pastum in rupem etc.; 
5, 15, in pedestri acie communi nisu certabatur is conjectured 
in place of comminus, comminus minus, or comminus eminus. 


Pp. 121-140. C. Brakman, Commodianea. a) Textual emen- 
dations at variance with the readings of Dombart and Martin; 
b) Observations on certain grammatical points; c) On rhetorical 
devices; d) On the metre; e) On the relation between Commo- 
dianus and Salvianus; sa) On astrological material; On the date 
of Commodianus’ floruit. 
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Pp. 141-144. C. Brakman, De Carmine Epigraphico 186. A 
treatment of the text at variance with that of de Groot. The 
date is placed at the middle of the 6th century. 


Pp. 145-164. Ign. Errandonea, S. J., Deianira vere AHI- 
ANEIPA. An interpretation. of the character of Deianira, and 
the effect of Sophocles’ drama upon readers in contradistinction 
to spectators. 


Pp. 165-188. L. Rank, Donatea, continued from Mnemos. 55, 
p. 22. The discussion is carried to line 369 of the Andria. 


Pp. 184-186. L. A. W. C. Venmans, Ad Aristotelis wept rav 
fowv, 557,8, 10-15. By a comparison between 504, a, 30, and 
532, a, 25, it is seen that Aristotle divides animals into three 
classes: with feathered wings (birds), with featherless wings ' 
(flying insects), with hairy coats (quadrupeds of various sorts). 
Therefore, in the passage under discussion, read Goa arepa exer 
ovx Exovra xavdAdv in place of dca mrepa Exeı Tov éyóvrov kavAóv, 


which is difficult to construe. | 


Pp. 187-288. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros 
Iuridieae, continued from Mnemos. 54; p. 71; cf. A. J. P. 189, 
p. 88.- 


Crayton M. Hatt. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 
\ 


GLOTTA, XVI (1928), 3-4. 


Pp. 161-252. Literaturbericht für das J ahr 1925. Paul 
Kretschmer, Griechisch (161-198). Wilhelm Kroll, Lateinisch 
(198-212). A. Nehring, Lateinische Grammatik (212-252). 


Pp. 253-274. Friedrich Slotty, Der sociative und, affektische 
Gebrauch des Plurals der ersten Person und das Subjekts- 
pronomen im Lateinischen. In two articles in I. F. XLIV, 
Slotty has explained the so-called pluralis modestiae of the first 
person as in reality an expression of community of feeling. He 
distinguishes three groups: (1) those in which there is a real 
plural obvious to the reader or hearer; (2) those in which a 
similar plurality can be more or less clearly seen before the 
mind’s eye; (3) those in which the. plurality is not logical. 
Types of (2) and (3) are “wir haben vorige Stunde gesehen ” 
and “wir haben vorige Stunde gezeigt,” as spoken by a lecturer’ 
to his students. This he calls the pluralis sociativus. Another 
use of the first plural indicates a strong emotion of the speaker; 
this he calls the pluralis affectus. 

His previous studies in these plurals covered: Caesar's own 
works, Tacitus’s Histories and Annals, and Catullus. He now 
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examines the examples in the rest of the Corpus Caesarianum, 
the minor works of Tacitus, and the Trinummus of Plautus. In 
the first of these, in giving references (demonstro, doceo, scribo) 
the plural is to the singular as 17 :17, while in Caesar's'own 
works it is 53: 5; in verbs giving a subjective reflection of the 
writer (arbitror, existimo, etc.), the singular is expected and is 
found: the plural in Bell. Hisp. 29. 6 is a real plural (group 2). 
The pronoun nos, when used, means either the Romans in gen- 
eral, or the Caesarian faction and its forces (group 2); so also 
with noster. In quoted letters and speeches, the plural shows 
the same uses. The pronoun of the first person as subject is 
expressed for emphasis or for contrast, or because of wide sepa- 
ration from the verb (Bell. Gall. VIII 1.9). "The examples in 
the minor works of Tacitus show the same phenomena. 

In the Trinummus of Plautus, the colloquial style brings 
certain differences, but no new phenomena. The plural is found 
denoting the speaker and the person spoken to; the speaker and 
his fellow-passengers on the ship, line 1104; the speaker and 
members of his family, 863; the speaker and all mankind, 491; 
the speaker (a slave) and the members of his master's family, 
512; but there are no examples of group 3 nor of the emotional 
plural. The form ego, when expressed as subject, is merely for 
clearness or because a pronoun denoting another individual is 
expressed; egomet, equidem, (ego) ipse are used for emphasis. 
The same distinction was recognized by J. B. Hoffman, Latein- 
ische Umgangssprache, 100, between tu and tute, tu quidem. 


Pp. 274-279. Adolf Wilhelm, Tpodés, restores, with reserves 
as to the personal names, the funereal inscription from Egypt, 
published by E. Breccia, Iscr. gr. e lat. n. 383 (also F. Preisigke, 
Sammelbuch, No. 5042; Glotta XIII 162-163; J&. Wessely 
D. L. Z. 1913, 78; etc.) as follows: 


|’Adpodot |s tpodds 
[Kadduvel |xov ébyrvyt 
| ptAdrexy |e kat. hidravdpe 


M 3 m" M £ A 5/^ 
[oot ebyapworovot 7]à rékva kai òv EdnAacas 


* Aphrodous, nurse of Kallineikos, farewell. Lover of thy chil- 
dren and of thy husband, to thee thy children and the one whom 
thou didst suckle give grateful thanks." 


Pp. 280-285. D. Detschew, Béóv als makedonischer Gott, 
examines the citations of the word in Clemens Strom. V 8.46 
(ed. Stáhlin). The word is Thracian-Phrygian, and denoted 
“spring, spring-water’; it is from the root ued-: ud, seen in 
Greek owp, Latin unda, German. Wasser, etc. The Macedonians 
borrowed the word from the Thracians and used it as the name 
ot a divinity, cf. the Latin use of Fons and Fontanus. The - 
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passage from Philyllios, where Beöv seems io mean “air, is 
corrupt; instead of rò róv dépa, read rò vaepóv, cf. forms of vapós 
in Aesch. fr. 399, Soph. fr. 560, Boisacg, Dict. Etym. 658, 
modern Greek vepó * water.’ 


Pp. 286-287. Hans Krahe, Uzentum, identifies Adfos Aafioxov 
’Afavrivos (Dittenberger, Syll? 588) or Aöfavrivos (B.C. H. 
XXIX 544), mentioned on two inscriptions from Delos, as a 
Messapian from Uzentum. The coins of Uzentum have earlier 
ao£ev, later ofav, cf. Ob£evrov, the name of the city in Ptol. III 1. 
The variation in the orthography has its parallels in other names 
of the same region. The personal names are typical of the 
Messapian inscriptions, and the ethnic in -ivos is also regular in 
that district, ef. Uzentini (Livy, XXII 61.12), Tarentini, 
Sallentini, etc. 


Pp. 287-303. Erich Stolte, Die faliskischen Personennamen, 
gives a catalogue of the proper names from Falerii and Capena, 
alphabetieally arranged by clans, with references to the Corpus 
Inse. Etr. and elsewhere. Two short appendices are added, on 
abbreviations for names and on Faliscan cognomina. 


P. 304. Wilhelm Schulze, Orthographicum. The Greek city 
Anchialos on the Black Sea had the right to mint coins from the 
time of Antoninus Pius to that of Gordian. Coins struck during 
Antoninus's lifetime show the spelling avxı- twice as often as 
ayxı-, but after his death the spelling ayxı- becomes almost in- 
variable. There is also a distinction of short and long i by « and 
et, aS in Kpioreiva == Crispina (sic!), found on their coins. Soon 
after the right of coinage ceased, the Goths appeared before 
Anchialos and tried to take the city. Perhaps Ulfilas, the Bishop 
of the Goths, was influenced by these practices when he reduced 
the language of the Goths to writing, in that he used g for the 
guttural nasal, i for i, and ei for I. 


Pp. 305-315. Indices, von Fritz Geiger. Title page and table 
of contents, between page 310 and page 311. ; 


P..316. Berichtigungen. 


RonAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


REVIEWS. 


Hippocratis Indices Librorum. Iusiurandum. Lex. De Arte. De 
Medico. De Decente Habitu. Praeceptiones. De Prisca 
Medicina. De Aere Locis Aquis. De Alimento., De Liqui- 
dorum Usu. De Flatibus. Edidit I. L. Hurperc. Lipsiae 
et Berolini in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCMXXVII. Pp. 
xii + 146. R.-M. 10. [Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, I, 1. | 


All those who jov seriously occupied themselves with Greek 
thought in relation to the concrete aspects of life have had, at 
least occasionally, to refer to the medical writers. Quite apart 
from the few who study them in the endeavor to understand the 
fragmentary remains of the early scientists and philosophers, the 
interpretation of which is often possible only by closely examin- 
. ing the medical tradition, readers of Plato, Aristotle, and even 
the dramatists and historians, are not infrequently reminded of 
the importance of the body of. knowledge and opinion contained 
in the- writings of the physicians, who occupied a place in ancient 
times relatively much higher than they hold to-day. This is of 
course due to the fact that anciently the physician was often 
almost the only representative of science, whereas in modern 
society he is surrounded, and often overshadowed, by specialists, 
the results of whose researches in various fields he tries to utilize 
in the practical art of healing. Students of classical antiquity 
have, however, too commonly neglected the ancient medical 
treatises, in part not without good reason; for in many cases the 
texts available have been very unsatisfactory. The associated 
academies of Germany and Denmark are, therefore, rendering a 
valuable service in providing editions of these works based upon 
a comprehensive survey and a critical evaluation of the manu- 
scripts. The results are highly gratifying; for, apart from the 
texts already published, the considerable number of special 


` . Studies in this field, which have appeared in the last two decades, 


bear witness to the quickened interest of many scholars. 

From the first it was intended that the edition of Hippocrates 
should crown the undertaking, not only because the “ Father 
of Medicine ” is the most important of the group, but because 
it was ‘hoped that critical editions of his successors would prepare . 
the way for the editors of the master, Though in:certain re- ' 
spects these hopes have not been realized, the plan has been 
amply justified; for in such matters time and accumulated : 
experience count for much. Certainly the reader who begins his 
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study of Hippocrates with Heiberg’s edition has good reason to 
congratulate himself. 3 

The unquestionable excellence of Heiberg’s text, much as it 
owes to the schooled judgment of the editor, is in large part due 
to the preparatory labors of his predecessors. The miserable edi- 
tion of Kithn, in which I first read Hippocrates, had happily been 
long superseded by Littré, whose indefatigable energy had given 
us a text based upon a knowledge of the manuscripts almost 
complete. His edition will always retain its value; but subse- 
quent study has made it possible to disregard many readings 
which Littré thought it necessary to record. Ermerins, Gomperz, 
Ilberg, and Kiihlewein—not to mention editors of single works 
of the Corpus Hippocrateum—did much, especially for some of 
‚the works included in the first fascicule of the new edition. But 
it is certain that much still remains to be done. Heiberg has 
been content to reproduce the readings of the best manuscripts 
in many passages which seem to me more than doubtful. I say 
this with no wish to insist on the certainty of my own con- 
jectural emendations, of which he has adopted a sufficient 
number, but because upon rereading certain treatises in the new 
text I find my difficulties quite as numerous as years ago. Never- 
theless this edition with its simplified and adequate critical 
apparatus marks a real advance; and I cannot help regretting 
that the Loeb Hippocrates did not await its publication. The 
excellent index verborum will prove a real boon. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. W. A. HEIDEL. 


\ 


Uco EngIco Paort. Prose e poesie latine di scrittori italiani, 
Seconda edizione, riveduta e ampliata. Firenze, Felice Le 
Monnier, 1927. xxviii ~- 278 pp. L. 14. 


This interesting volume is prepared for use in Italian colleges 
as an introduction to the letters of Petrarch and other Latin 
writings of the Italian Humanists. The selections range from 
two letters of Dante to the Pomponia Graecina of Giovanni 
` Pascoli (1910), a poem which will be especially welcome to 
American readers, because Pascoli’s Latin verse is not easy to _ 
find in this country, or to import. Other authors represented are ^ 
Pontano, Poliziano, Sannazaro, Bembo, Vida, Flaminio, Fracas- 
toro, Diego Vitrioli (1819-1898), and Leone XIII (1810-1903). 

Professor PAoLI gives about as good a selection as could be 
offered in the space which was available, and he earns the grati- 
tude of his readers. by facing all the difficulties and adding an 
adequate commentary. Perhaps one or two of his notes should 
be modified. On p. 185, n. 2, Bembo’s expression Pan harundi- 
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nator is explained as meaning Pan god of fowling, on the 
strength of Propertius, 5, 2, 33-34, harundine sumpta, Faunus 
plumoso sum. deus aucupio. Probably it refers rather to per- 
formance on the Pan-pipes. Compare Basilio Zanchi’s line, on 
the death of Andrea‘ Navagero, maeret et infractis Faunus 
harundinibus. Again, the Latinity of two of Petrarch’s phrases 
is called in question: callem . . . arripere, p. 23, l. 3, and 
vicinia durae mortis, with temporal meaning, p. 106, l. 886. 
But Statius has, arripit . . . notum iter ad Thebas, Theb. 1, 
100. And Petronius, 115, has, in vicinia mortis poema facere. 

There are one or two false references in the notes. P. 9, n. 3, 
the reference to Lucan’s Pharsalia should be 1, 280, not 1, 28. 
P..71, n. 1, the reference to Dante should read, Inf. VII, 86-87, 
not VIII, 86-87. P. 9, U. 7-11, the quotation is from Vergil, 
Aen. 4, 272-76. And there are a few misprints: P. 14, l. 8, 
occaso, for occasu ; 142, 20, spura, for supra; 145, 9, ed, for ad; 
145, 10, quero, for puero; 145, 17, perdueunt, for perducunt; 
298, 2, lumine, for lumina. 

The editor has paid much attention to the question of classical 
sources, and ancient parallels are cited to many a sentiment and 
phrase. A few other parallels of the sort might be added: p. 31, 
1. 12, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 62, multum diversa; p. 48, 1. 3, Claudian, 
Bell. Gild. 1, 385, minuit praesentia famam ; p. 61, 1. 18, Verg. 
G. 1, 511, saevit toto Mars impius orbe; p. 153, 1. 130, Verg. G. 
2, 260, scrobibus concidere montes; p. 155, 1. 150, Verg. G. 
1, 44, putris se glaeba resolvit; p. 164, 1. 32, Tibullus, 3, 8, 5, 
ilius ex oculis, eum vult exurere divos, accendit geminas lam- 
padas acer Amor; p. 177, 1. 18, Verg. G. 4, 372, per pinguia 
culta; p. 192, 1. 38, Tibullus, 3, 8, 8, subsequiturque decor; 
p. 201, 1. 824, Lucr. 3, 19, quas neque concutiunt venti; p. 203, 
1.973, Verg. Aen. 6, 256, sub pedibus mugire solum; p. 203, 
l. 981, Verg. G. 1, 330, et mortalia corda per gentes humilis 
stravit pavor; p. 205, 1. 588, Verg. Aen. 2, 367, quondam etiam 
victis redit in praecordia virtus; p. 207, 1. 619, Verg. Aen. 12, 
743, implicat orbes; p. 213, 1. 21, Catullus, 76, 26, pro pietate 
mea; p. 214, 1. 30, Catull. 61, 43, huc aditum ferat; p. 223, 
1. 11, Hor. C. 3, 1, 3, Musarum sacerdos; p. 223, 1. 19, Neme- 
sianus, 2, 49, nulla meae tangit te eura salutis; p. 235, 1. 11, 
Verg. G. 1, 43, vere novo; p. 238,1. 75, Verg. Ecl. 1, 71, culta 
novalia; p. 243, 1. 3, Horace, Ep. 1, 1, 17, rigidusque satelles ; 
p. 247,1. 62, Verg. Ecl. 6, 17, inlatum hesterno venas, ut semper, 
Iaccho. The bit of natural history about the viper, p. 12, 1. 3, 
is as old as Herodotus, 3, 109; fallax equus ad salutem, p. 37, 
1. 16, is Biblical, Psalm. 32, 17; the unhealthy climate of Sar- 
dinia, p. 106, 1. 883, is mentioned by Claudian, Bell. Gild. 1, 
514-15. 


Tug Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 
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Latin Writings’ of the Italian Humanists. Selections by 
FLORENCE ALDEN Grace. Charles Seribners Sons, New 
York, 1927. xxxvi -} 494 pp. $2.00. 


This volume is intended for use “ by college students who are 
interested in the history of classical scholarship, and by those 
whose study of Italian history leads them to desire a nearer 
acquaintance with the great scholars of the Renaissance." It 
offers a generous array of interesting passages which are not 
easily accessible even in our largest libraries. Properly enough, 
the great names claim the greater share of the space, but the 
minor prophets also are well represented. The authors quoted 
are, Dante, Petrareh (35 pp.), Boccaceio, Coluecio Salutati, 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini, Leonardo Bruni (19), Poggio Brac- 
ciolini (32), Flavio Biondo, Lorenzo Valla, Francesco Filelfo, 
Bartolommeo Platina, Landino, Francesco Ottavio, Angelo 
Poliziano (24), Pico della Mirandola, Pontano (25), Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi, Baptista Mantuanus, Aldo Manuzio, Gio- 
vanni Cotta, Ercole Strozzi, Jacopo Sannazaro (12), Pietro 
Bembo (13), Sadoleto (22), Giano Vitale, Baldassare Casti- 
glione, Andrea Navagero, Lilo Gregorio Giraldi, Paolo Giovio, 
Benedetto Accolti, Fracastoro, Marcantonio Flaminio (14), 
Basilio Zanchi, Giovanni Piero Valeriano, Gabriele Faerna, 
Jacopo Bonfadio, Paolo Manuzio, Giovanni Battista Amalteo, 
Bernardino Parthenio, Marco Antonio Mureto (21), Adamo 
Fumani. 

Where so much is given, it is perhaps ungracious to ask for 
more, but I hope that the second edition will add at least a few 
notes on the text. There are a good many passages where the 
average undergraduate, and the average instructor, might fairly 
ask for a little help. And it would interest the average reader 
to point out some of the classical sources and other literary 
parallels. For example, he might care to know that what Petrarch 
writes to Cicero, p. 28, ll. 9-11, is very like what Dante makes 
Statius say io Virgil, Purg. 22, 67-69, or that a passage of 
Muretus, p. 415, ll. 12-18, is very neatly taken from Cicero, 
Phil. 14, 12, 31. On the other hand, the three lines in Nava- 
gero's Iolas, p. 336, ll. 35-37, are themselves imitated in René 
Rapin’s Sacred Eclogues, 3, 109-111. 

There are too.many misprints, some of them rather confusing: 
for example, p. 133, 1. 30, parum for parvam; p. 136, l. 6, 
dilectionem, for dilectiorem; p. 227, 1. 8, sibi, for tibi; p. 258, 
1. 18, incendens, for incedens; p. 259, 1. 18, hic, for his; p. 275, 
1, 25, totas, for totus;'p. 285, 1. 24, cur iam, for cum iam; p. 
286, l 4, Hic, for Nec; p. 301, 1. 5, ingenti, for ingenii; 
p. 329, 1. 22, auspiciis, for auspiclisque; p. 349, 1. 14, alioque, 
for alioqui; p. 423,1. 5, diem, for idem; p. 423, 1. 31, ducuntur, 
for cuduntur. | | 
W. P. Musrarp. 
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Vergils Georgika. Von Koer Werte. Erlangen, 1927, im 
Selbstverlag des Verfassers. viii + 180 pp. 


This is a thoroughgoing analysis of the Georgics,. with a de- 
tailed study of the plan of composition. The writer demon- 
strates the unity of each of the four books; also the unity of 
books I-II, of books III-IV, and of the whole poem. He finds 
further an interesting parallelism between I and IIT, between IL 
and IV, and between I-II and III-IV. Moreover, each book 
falls into two halves, each half is made up of the same number 
of parts, and the correspondences and parallelisms extend even 
to these. Indeed, he insists that the four books of the Georgics - 
should really be regarded as eight half-books, and implies that 
they were so regarded by Vergil’s contemporaries. Hence, we 
are told, because of Vergil’s example each book of Horace’s 
Satires is: made up of two plainly marked halves. And, more 
surprising still, the second book of the Satires consists of eight 
poems, because of the eight half-books of the Georgics, just as 
the first book had ten Satires because the Eclogues of Vergil 
numbered ten. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


JouNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Forum and the Palatine. By CHrıstIAn HUELSEN. Trans- 
lated by Helen H. Tanzer. From the First German Edi- 
tion, with Numerous Additions and Revisions by the 
Author. New York, A. Bruderhausen, 1928. xii + 100 pp. 
64 plates. 


Apparently we are not to have a new revision of HUELSEN’s 
vade mecum to the Forum. The substitute volume, which Pro- 
fessor Tanzer has translated, is more popular in its appeal, but 
has its compensations for the student in that it also surveys the 
Palatine, contains a large number of excellent illustrations, and 
brings the bibliography up to date. When we compare this 
book with the old standard volume, we find the same compact 
style, and conservative, well-weighed judgments; and though 
the author has for fifteen years been engaged in researches out- 
side of the Forum, he has apparently found time to work through 
most of the recent investigations in the field. From Fiechter’s 
careful studies he has profited most; there are others that are too 
conservatively dismissed with a mere mention. Delbrueck’s 
work on the “ Temple of Augustus,” Pinza’s suggestions about 
the Apollo Temple, Richmond’s regarding the house of Augus- 
tus, and Whitehead’s studies on what HUELSEN still calls Ves- 
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pasian’s Library are cases in point. The deeper chambers that 
lie under the Flavian palace are somewhat too simply disre- 
garded as “inaccessible,” though Lugli’s guidebook describes 
them fairly accurately, and hundreds of students have visited 
them. One series of rooms which he assigns to the Augustan 
palace certainly existed forty years before that palace was built. 
The reconstruction of the Tullianum on p. 8 is incorrect, and 
the very slight description of the maze of ruins near the Scalae 
Caci merely gives a brief summary of the author’s unsatisfactory 
account that appeared long ago in Jordan-Huelsen. 

However, we-have had to work with such unsatisfactory guide 
books ever since the Huelsen-Carter “ Forum ? disappeared from 
the market that'we are more than grateful to have this new com- 
panion. In the preface the competent translator remarks that 
this version contains many additions and corrections sent her 
by the author, so that it may be considered a second edition. 
There is some reason for hazarding the conjecture that we owe 
some of these corrections to the diligence of the conscientious 
translator. | 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tas JOENS HOPKINS University. 


Scipio Africanus und die Begründung der römischen Weltherr- 
schaft. By Werner Scour. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1927. 
vi + 144 pp. (Das Erbe der Alten, Heft XIII.) 


Mommsen’s ingenious but unfair portrait of the great Scipio 
Africanus has done much to keep a remarkable character in 
cbseurity. Schur’s biographical sketch is, therefore, welcome in 
that it will again invite attention to a statesman who deserves 
serious study. Schur, following Meyer, has seen the importance 
of Scipio’s policy in Spain and has given a correct estimate of 
the generals work in Afriea. But the portion which deals with 
the period after 200 B.C. is less satisfactory, because here he 
has attempted to reconstruct a story of factional politics on 
incorrect premises. | 

Several years ago Münzer wrote a valuable book (Römische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien) in which he presented most 
of the known evidence regarding family relationships within the 
powerful senatorial groups, and with due reserve suggested that 
political sympathies could often be explained by noting such - 
relationships. Schur has here driven this suggestion to perilous 
lengths, forgetting how political-minded the Romans were, how 
often they disregarded family ties and personal friendships and 
animosities in the interest of the state. One has but to recall 
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the reconciliation of Fulvius and Nobilior, of Claudius Nero , 
and Livius, and the rupture of family ties in the Graechan 
and Sullan periods to see the danger of his method. We have 
always known that Flamininus and Scipio were in harmony 
in promoting philhellenism, and the phrasing of Flamininus' 
decrees to the Greeks reads very much like Scipio’s letter to 
Heraclea (Ditt. Syll 618, as restored by De Sanctis, Atti Ace. 
Torino, 57, p. 242) ; yet Schur boldly assumes that in 196 
Flamininus represented the old Fabian opposition to Scipio 
elmply because his wife's sister was married to a relative (a very 
distant one) of Fabius Maximus. This instance is but one of 
many in which he disregards the evidence afforded by an ex- 
amination of actual events, substituting hypothetical party align- 
ments which he reconstructs from Münzer’s pedigrees. His 
book is so persuasively written and his partial data so well 
schematized that while calling attention to its many valuable 
suggestions one cannot refrain from adding that the book must 
be read with caution. 


Joans HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. TENNEY FRANK. 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. By T. Rice HOLMES. 
New York, Ozford Unwersity Press American Branch, 
1928. xvi-+ 285 pp. $5.00. 


Mr.: Rice Holmes has now continued his Roman history into 
the confused period that followed the death of Caesar, and here 
again demonstrated that his judgments are as sure as his scholar- 
ship is thorough. The title was apparently chosen when the 
author had in view a complete study of the reign of Augustus. 
We sincerely hope that the illness which compelled the separate 
publication of this volume will not deprive the author of the 
pleasure of writing its sequel. At any rate we have here the 
expert guidance that students need in the transitional period 
which historians of the republic and of the empire usually avoid. 

As in previous volumes, the author. has limited himself largely 
to political and military history, but that restraint-is perhaps 
justified here since the threads of the triumvirate are very 
difficult to unravel, and since this was a time when the personal 
ambitions of various leaders were the determining factors in a 
slow-moving revolution. Since Cicero’s correspondence fails us 
after 43, the sources for the history are exceedingly elusive. 
Finality is here unattainable, and, as the author’s vivacious 
footnotes on Ferrero’s facile hypotheses demonstrate, errors lie 
in wait at every turn. The chief importance of Holmes’s book 
is that it patiently sifts the confused evidence and the pullulat- 
ing guesses of immature monographs, and that it comes out 
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with a conservatively sane and clearly put account of what oc- 
curred. And the proportions are admirable: Cleopatra, for 
instance, who has so often been dressed in the buskin of a star 
for this period, is reduced to her legitimate, if inferior, röle 
once more. 

It is unfortunate that the new papyri were not more exten- 
sively used in demonstrating what was involved in Octavian’s 
seizure of Egypt after Actium, and that so little is said of 
Octavian’s changing policies with respect to the imperial cult. 
On p. 199 the excursus will have to be revised, since the Alba 
in question. is Alba Fucentia not Alba Longa. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. TENNEY FRANK 


The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. By Howan» R. 
. Parca. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
xii -+215 pp. $5.00. 


This is an excellent study of the various mediaeval conceptions 
of Fortune. The subject is treated in five chapters: (1) The 
Philosophy of Fortune; (2) Traditional Themes of Fortune in 
Mediaeval Literature; (3) Functions and Cults; (4) The Dwel- 
ling-Place of Fortune; (5) Fortune’s Wheel. The book is well 
written and well printed. It is packed with details drawn from 
many sources, but there is a useful summary at the end of each 
chapter, and a good general index at the close. A dozen plates 
made from photographs secured in European libraries add much 
to the interest of the volume, and apparently add something 
to the cost. 

The chief question in Professor Patcu’s investigation is that 
of the actual survival of the goddess, and while he has no com- 
plete proof of her existence, he feels justified in believing that 
an actual faith in her persisted. Petrarch, for example, takes 
the orthodox position of the Church Fathers, denying any ex- 
istence to Fortune, but implies that the popular belief of his 
day was something very different (p. 21). So in another pas- 
sage, Fam. XIX, 9, he speaks of Fortune as a goddess, and then 
adds, Nune loquor ut vulgus, a quo maxime dissentio. On p. 
102, n. 3, it might be mentioned: that the verse quoted from 
Paulo Maccio’s Emblemata, Volentes ducunt fata, nolentes tra- 
hunt, really comes from Seneca, Ep. Mor. 107, 12, Ducunt 
volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. . 

Joans Hopxrins UNIVERSITY. 


W. P. asien, 
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Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in their Environment. By 
TENNEY FRANK. New York, Henry Holt and Company; 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell. 291 pp. 1928. 


Professor FRANK offers a vigorous and picturesque recon- 
struction of the social, political and literary environment of 
. Catullus and Horace. In the course of historical studies he 
‘has developed a Lyncean eye for transient phases of Roman ' 
life, often transmitted to us in chronological disorder. This ` 
mélange he disentangles and gives us what seems to him the 
real sequence of events. His method: is sound and illuminating. 
It cannot be too often reiterated that. the guiding lines ‘of 
Augustan literature were laid down under the late Republic 
(p. 116). It is prudent, also, to concentrate attention occa- 
sionally upon the personality of writers. The chapters on 
Catullus at Verona and Horace the Republican will afford the 
student more lively glimpses of the times than can ever be 
gained from complacent textbooks on Roman Life. The note 
and diagram on pp. 280-281 are a timely addition to our. 
knowledge of Cicero’s neighborhood on the Palatine. 

A book moderately indexed and documented is obviously in- 
tended for unprofessional readers and for students. It hardly 
calls for detailed criticism. Yet specialists will find plenty to 
hold their attention. Professor FRANK is not unaware of their 
presence in his audience. They will be interested in the identi- 
fications of concealed. personages (162 and 165). They may be 
reminded of our inability to estimate with much certainty the 
influence of Catullus and Lucretius when all the poetry of their | 
contemporaries has perished. Some may feel that the genial 
ethies of Epicurus and a specific theory. of the function of 
humor account for certain tendencies in the writings of Horace. 
However, the résumé is excellent. The readers for whom the 
book is intended will find it worth the price. It lives, and it 
opens new windows on a fascinating time. Books that neither 
omit anything nor overstress anything are bound to be dull. 
This one is not dull. 

Norman W. DEWITT. 


VICTORIA CoLLEGE, TORONTO, 
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Bibliographie der nordischen Philologie 1926-1927. (Saertryk af Acta 
Philologica Scandinavica.) Kgbenhavn, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1927. 
319-379 pp. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. Vol. 85, No. 338, April, 1928. St, Louis, Mo, 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 


Billiard (Raymond). L'Agrieulture dans l'antiquité d’après les 
Géorgiques de Virgile. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1928. 537 pp. 100 frs. 


Buck (Carl Darling). Introduetion to the Study of the Greek Dia- 
lects. Revised Edition. Boston, New York, Ginn and Company, 1928. 
xvii + 347 pp. $7.50. 


Bulletin de Association Guillaume Budé, No. 18. Janvier, 1928. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres. , 


Butavand (F.) Des Fragments de l’Odyssée dans le texte étrusque 
de la momie d’Agram. III. (Extract from Revue de Philologie, 53, 
1927, pp. 311-324.) . EE 


Carter (Jane Gray). Little Studies in Greek. New York, Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1927. 216 pp. $1.60. 


Cooper (Lane) and Gudeman (Alfred). A Bibliography of the 
Poetics of Aristotle. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. (Cornell 
Studies in English, XL) x-+ 193 pp. $2.00. 


Forchhammer (Jórgen). Kurze Einführung in die deutsche und 
allgemeine Sprachlautlehre (Phonetik). Kogelberg; Carl Winter, 1928. 
(Indogermanische Bibliothek, 10.) 124 pp. 


Geffcken (Johannes). Der Brief an Diognetos. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter, 1928. (Kommentierte griechische und lateinische Texte, 4.) 
viii + 27 pp. 1.50 M. 


Groot (A. W. de) Instrumental Phonetics. Its Value for Linguists: 
(Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie yan Wetenschappen, Afdeel- 
ing Letterkunde, Deel 65, Serie A, No. 2.) Amsterdam, 1928. 61 pp. 


Harward (J.) The Epinomis of Plato. Translated, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, New York, Oxford Uer Press, American Branch, 
1928. 146 pp. $1.20. 


Hoffmann (Alexius). Liturgical Dictionary. Collegeville, Minn., 
The Liturgical Press, 1928. vi-- 186 pp. $2.25. i 


Journal (The) of Education. March, April, and May, 1928. onder, 
William Rice. 


Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. I. Part I. Introductory. By Sir 
George Abraham Grierson. Calcutta, Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1927. xviii 4- 517. 19sh. 


Löfstedt (Einar). Syntactica. Erster Teil: Über einige Grund- 
fragen der lateinischen Nominalsyntax. Lund, 0. W. K. Gleerup; 
London, Humphrey Milford, 1928. xx + 288 pp. 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. Vol, I. Edited by W. M. Calder. 
(Publications of the American Society for Archaeologieal Research in 
Asia, Minor.) New York and London, Longmans, Green & Oo., 1928. 
Pp. xxviii + 239. $16.00. 
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Mühl (Max). Die antike Menschheitsidee in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1928. xi-+ 144 pp. 


Philologieal Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 2, April, 1928. Iowa City, 
Iowa, Unwersity of Iowa. 


Scott (Kenneth). Mereur-Augustus und Horaz C. I 2, (Sonder- 
_ Abdruck Hermes, Bd. 63, Hit. 1.) 15-33 pp. 


Sewanee Review (The). April-June, 1928. Sewanee, Tenn., Pub- 
lished by the University of the South. 


Shields (Emily Ledyard}. Juno, A Study in Early Roman Religion. 
(Smith College Classical Studies, No. 7, May, 1926.) 74 pp. 


Smith (G. C. Moore), Thomas Randolph. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1928. 45 pp. $.70. 


Svennung (J). De Auctoribus Palladii. (Ex Erani vol. XXV.) 
Gotoburgi 1927. 123-248 pp. 


Swann (Harvey J.) and Fontaine (Andre C.) Exercise Book in 
French. New York, Globe Book Company, 1928. vi-+ 152 pp. $1.00. 


Taylor (A. E.) A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1928. xv-} 700 pp. $14.00. 


Weller (Hermann). Vestalis. Carmen praemio aureo ornatum. 
Accedunt duo carmina laudata. (Certamen Poeticum Hoeufftianum.) 
Amstelodami, Academia Disciplinarum Nederlandica, 1927. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


Parr I] 55 


Demetrius was always.an admirer and lover of Athens, and it. 
is hardly surprising that we find him associated with the patron 
goddess of his beloved city. For one thing, during the winter 
of 304-3 B. C., Demetrius took up his residence in the opistho- 
domus of the Parthenon and became, so to speak, the ovvaos 
0cós of Athena. This must have been shocking to many Athe- 
nians, but after all it was logical that if Demetrius was a god as 
they had made him out to be he had the right to dwell in a 
temple. And it was not in Athens that Demetrius first asserted 
such a right, since after his naval vietory at Salamis it appears 
that he took up quarters for a time in the temple of Apollo on 
Delos.13e 

The story of Demetrius! residence in the Parthenon and his 
scandalous conduct in that holy place is recorded in the following 
passage from Plutarch:'?* “ For they (the Athenians) assigned 
him as a lodging the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, and there 
he dwelt, while it was said that Athena received and entertained 
him, although he was not.very well behaved nor was he quartered 
decorously with a maiden.” Indeed the company that Deme- 
trius kept in the sacred. temple was far from the best, for 
“ Demetrius, who ought to have shown reverence to Athena, if 
for no other reason at least as his elder sister (for he wished her 


159* For Part I, see pp. 137-166 of the present volume. 
??? Homolle, Archives 115 and Ferguson, op. cit. p. 193 
157 Plut. Demetr. XXIII 3. 
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to be so called), filled the acropolis with such wantonness to free 
young men and women of the city that the spot then seemed 
especially pure when he lived dissolutely with these prostitutes of 
his, Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra.”*** This misbehaviour 
afforded good material for the comedy, and Philippides +° 
assails Stratocles, the flatterer of Demetrius, as the man “who | 
took over the acropolis as an inn and introduced his harlots to ' 
the virgin.” No doubt, as Ferguson suggests,“° Demetrius 
found in the temple the most spacious and attractive residence 
in Athens, so that there was, in part at least, a desire for com- 
fort behind his occupation of the Parthenon. 

The appearance of Athena on the coinage of Demetrius points, 
perhaps, to his adoption of that goddess along with Poseidon 
as his patrons, as they were those of his favourite city. Most 
_ striking, however, is the apparent representation of the goddess 
Pallas Athena with the features of Demetrius on coins of that 
ruler.1*? It is clear that Demetrius was intentionally repre- 
sented in the garb of Athena on his coinage, for the presence 
of the bull’s horn, not an attribute of Athena but always of 
Demetrius, on the helmet of an Athena type with the features 
of Demetrius is a most conclusive piece of evidence, and it seems 
pertinent to quote Newell’s remarks-on this point: “ The bronze 
coin (no. 20), whose usual Cypriote provenance ‘has already been 
discussed, is interesting from still another point of view. The 
helmeted head of its obverse is usually described as that of 
Athena. Mr. Seltman, however, points out that it is more 
likely to represent Demetrius himself. In this he is undoubtedly 
correct. The short hair, ‘seldom even visible beneath the helmet, 
(see Plate XVII, no. 9) certainly would seem to indicate the 
head as being that of a male. The features, too, are rather too 
rugged to be those of a female. The difference is well brought 
out on Plate II where two specimens of our bronze coin (there 
nos. 9 and 10) are placed in close proximity to two (nos. 7 
and 8) of the contemporaneous gold staters, whose obverse type 


138 Thid. X XIV 1; of. Syncr. IV 2. 

13? Philippides ap. Plut. Demetr. XXVI 3 = Kock, 0. A. F. ITI, p. 308, 
no. 25. 

14? Ferguson, op. cit. p. 118. 

141 Newell, The Coimage of Demetrius Poliorcetes (1927) pp. 38-40. 
; 142 Seltman, Num. Chron. (1909) p. 267 no. 3 and Pl. XX no. 3. 
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is beyond question that of Athena. Looking closely at no. 10 
we can even go a step farther. The features here bear more 
than a hint ‘of a likeness to those of Demetrius himself, as 
we shall come to know them on later coin issues of other mints. 
That this likeness cannot be accidental but was actually inten-. 
tional, is made certain by the presence of the bull’s horn on 
the helmet (see Plate II, nos. 9 and 10; Plate IV, nos. 4 and 8). 
As the bull’s horn was never an attribute of Athena, but appears 
on every known coin portrait of Demetrius, our head must 
therefore be intended for an idealized representation of Deme- 
trius himself.” 143 

On one coin, at least, the aegis of Athena appears at the 
neck of the king, a further indication of the relationship be- 
tween Demetrius and the goddess (cf. Seltman, Num. Chron. 
1909, p. 273: “ Monsieur B. Yakountchikov of St. Petersburg 
published in 1908, along with other rare coins in his collection, 
a tetradrachm of Demetrius Poliorcetes with the type of our 
coin Pl. XX 10, with the addition of the aegis of Pallas at the 
king’s neck.- This, again, may have been prompted by his 
fondness for a favourite divinity”). 

Mention has already been made above of a fragment from the 
“Twins” of Antiphanes *** in which a toast is drunk to the 
“holy goddess" and to the “sweetest king." There seems no 
question but that the king is Demetrius. The goddess has 
been taken to be Olympias, the mother of Alexander, and, with 
more reason, to be Athena. For reasons which will be given 
later in this article the “-holy goddess” is probably not Athena 
but Demeter. 

The connection of Demetrius with Athena cannot fail to bring 
to mind the amusing account of how the Athenians overreached 
themselves in their flattery, when they offered to Marcus 
Antonius their goddess Athena as a bride. _The Roman accepted 
the honour, but to the consternation of the Athenians'he de- 
manded of them the right royal dowry of one thousand talents 
and exacted mercilessly the payment of the sum.!*# 

Not only was Demetrius connected as a kind of otwvaos Oeds 


15? Newell, op, cit. pp. 40-41. 
144 See p. 151. 
245 Seneca, Suas. I 1, 6; cf. Dio XLVIII 39, 2. 
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with the goddess Athena, but he was also closely related to 
Poseidon. In the ithyphallus with which the Athenians greeted 
Demetrius upon his return. from Corcyra and Leucas he is 
called the child of Aphrodite and Poseidon. 9 In this incident 
we have evidence of another form which was taken by the worship 
of the living ruler. Legend made Alexander the son of Zeus 


. Àmmon, the Ptolemies took pains to emphasize their pretended 


descent from Zeus and Dionysus, the Seleucids derived their 
lineage from Apollo, the Attalids from Dionysus, Marcus 
Antonius from Heracles, and Julius Caesar from Aphrodite and 
from Ares, so the story goes, and, even more in point, we find 
that Sextus Pompeius, like Demetrius, was reputed to be the 
son of Neptune.**7 

The coins of Demetrius seem to point to a close connection of : 
the king to Poseidon, for that god appears on all the silver - 
coinages of Demetrius, and Newell even considers Poseidon 
to be Demetrius’ patron divinity. The representation of Posei- 
don on the coins as also of Nike, a salpinx, a stylis, and a 
galley's prow refer, without doubt, to the great sea victory which 
Demetrius in 306 B. C. won over Ptolemy off Salamis in Cyprus, 
& victory which gave Demetrius control of the seas for many 
years and made him a power to be feared. That the types just _ 
mentioned appear on coins after the battle of Issus in 301 B. C.» 
is quite understandable, for, as Newell+*® explains, “at this 
partieular juneture to remind his exultant enemies and his own 
wavering subjects of the immortal battle which had originally 
given him his naval supremacy, as well as his reputation as an 
invincible admiral, was an excellent policy. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, that the types chosen should, under the 


circumstances, have referred directly to the battle off Salamis. 


On the obverse we find a winged vietory lightly descending upon 
the prow of a defeated galley. Her flying draperies tell the : 
forward rush of her descent. In her right hand she holds a _ 


„long war trumpet with which she is proclaiming the: great 
victory by loud and strident blasts. In her left hand she: holds 


146 Douris, 1 op. cit. and Demochares, loc. cit. 

147 Appian, B. C. V 100; Dio XLVIII 19, 2; Pliny, N. B. IX 16, 22; 
ef. Riewald, op. cit. pp. 272-3. 

^4? Newell, op. cit. p. 58. 
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the stylis, the signal mast wrenched from the defeated admirals 
flagship—fit symbol of the utter collapse of his battle plans and : 
the ruin of his fleet. Earth-sbaking Poseidon, brandishing his 
trident, strides across the reverse of our coin. His left hand 
and arm, wrapped around with his mantle, are stretched forward 
to defense, yet at the same time as if suggestively pointing the 
way to victory and dominion. 

* Such were the striking types which Demetrius chose to 
place upon his new coinage. By such means was presented a 
most effective counterblast to the unfortunate moral effects of 
the recent disaster. If there was ever a case of conscious pro- 
paganda in Greek coin types, surely those of Demetrius present a 
classic and most obvious example." . 

In the bulls horn which appears on the head of Demetrius, 
Newell would see a reference to Poseidon, and not, like Eckhel,!5? 
to Dionysus. Newell says, “ The bull’s horn, emblem of power 
and divinity and indicative of the supposed divine character of 
the kingship which he, like his rivals, laid claim to, appears above 
Demetrius’ brow. Eckhel believes that in assuming the bull’s 
horns Demetrius was consciously imitating Dionysus, the deity 
whom he, according to Plutarch, particularly sought to emulate. 
Jickhel's opinion seems to have been generally adopted by later 
writers. It should, however, be pointed out that, curiously 
enough, none of Demetrius many coinages furnish any other 
indication of his Dionysiac leanings. On the other hand it is 
Poseidon, par excellence, who is honoured in every possible man- 
ner on his coins. Now Farnell has taken particular pains to 
point out, again and again, the peculiarly close association of 
the bull with the worship of Poseidon. Hesiod actually calls 
Poseidon the ‘bull-god’ raúpeos. Therefore, entirely apart 
from the general suggestion of divine power which the presence 
of the bull’s horn conveys, there may also have been intended, 
because of the relationship between the bull and Poseidon, a 
further suggestion of the deity to whom Demetrius owed his 
power and dominion. Thus we may recognize another bond, 
very clearly indicated, between the king’s portrait on the obverse 
and the fighting Poseidon on the reverse of our coins. The most 
important point of all, however, is the fact that Demetrius seems 
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to have given himself out as a son of Poseidon. At least: 
Athenaeus tells us that the Athenians actually hailed him as 
the son of Poseidon, and in the famous ithyphallus sung by 
the Athenians in his honour he is called «at Ilovesüvos Ücov. 
It is for this reason, perhaps rather than for any other, that 
the bull’s horns appear above his brow. In like manner, Alex- 
ander's earliest-coin portraits bear conspicuously enough the 
ram’s horn, so clearly indicative of Zeus Ammon, his divine 
progenitor." 151 

Newell is, perhaps, correct in his interpretation of the presence 
of the bulls horn on the head of Demetrius. That this horn 
. indieated divinity is hardly to be questioned, but if there was 
in the symbol any allusion to a: particular divinity, which need 
not necessarily be the case, then Dionysus can make as strong 
or even stronger a claim to tbe bull’s horn.'5? Moreover, if 
the king actually appears with the symbol of a definite god, is 
it not more likely that the intention is to indieate in the living 
ruler an identification with the god, an incarnation of the god, or 
a comparison of the ruler with the god? We know, to be sure, 
that Demetrius was called the son of Poseidon and, Aphrodite 
and that the Poseidon on the coins is surely a reference to 
Demetrius’ great naval victory, but, on the other hand, we have 
no evidence that Demetrius was ever identified with Poseidon, 
whereas there was an identification of Demetrius with Dionysus, 
as we shall see below. 

If Athena and Poseidon were patrons of Demetrius, then 
surely, if we may trust the evidence of our sources, Dionysus 
‚was a far greater one. The god Dionysus, even before Deme- 
trius, was the hero god par excellence with whom the ruler 
might be identified or compared. Alexander the Great may 
have been called the son of Zeus Ammon, but it is with Dionysus 


161 Newell, op. cit. p. 73. 

. 152 See, for example, Stephani, Compte rendu de la commission imp. 
archéol. pour Pannée 1863; Thraemer, “ Dionysos in der Kunst” in 

Roscher’s Lexikon Y, p. 1089 ff.;, Curtius, * Der Stier Dionysos,” pla 
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that he was identified, and as a New Dionysus he lived on in 
legend. It happens that at Athens itself he was deified as 
Dionysus.® The Macedonian kings seem to have been heavy 
drinkers and pleasure-loving monarchs. Their conquests and 
vietories by land and sea and their establishment of cities cor- 
responded to similar acts of Dionysus, the god of wine and 
civilization. The comparison was easy, and there was certainly 
some advantage for the ruler also when he could appear to his 
subjects as a New Dionysus or Osiris. We can, perhaps, realize 
the wide-spread popularity of the Dionysiac cult in Hellenistic 
times and see that it is no coincidence, when we find Alexander 
ihe Great, the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, the Attalids, Mithradates 
VII, Antigonus Monophthalmus, Marcus Antonius, and various 
Roman, Emperors in one way or another closely related to 
Dionysus and the Dionysiac cult. 

We should note that not only Alexander the Great but also 
Antigonus I, the father of Demetrius, had been a devotee of and 
associated with Dionysus. Herodianus!’* informs us that 
“ Antigonus imitated Dionysus in all respects, both by encircling 
his head with ivy instead of a hat and Macedonian diadem, and 
by bearing the thyrsos instead of a sceptre." The coins do not 
refer to this Dionysiac leaning of Antigonus, for Eckhel °° is 
mistaken in attributing to him pieces actually issued not earlier 
than 253 B. C. and in calling the bearded head on the obverse 
that of the Indian Dionysus. 

It does not seem strange, therefore, that Demetrius like 
Alexander and Antigonus I was likened to Dionysus. For one 
thing, like most of the Macedonian nobles, Demetrius was 
fond of the wine cup, as several accounts reveal. Plutarch,’ . 
for example, recounts the following anecdote: “ Again at one 
time, when Demetrius had been for several days in drinking- 
bouts and gave the excuse (for his absence) that a flux troubled 


153 Diog. Laert. 03. : i l 

154 Herodianus, loc. cit. i ' 
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him excessively, Antigonus remarked, ‘I learned that, but was 
the flux Thasian or Chian wine? ? ? 

Indeed the whole make-up of Demetrius with his good looks 
and his love of wine and pleasure as also his terrible efficiency in 
_ war served to make him a counterpart of the god Dionysus. 

. Plutarch points out the resemblance more than once. In one 

. passage he' writes,” “and Demetrius was inferior in stature to 
his father, even though he was tall, but his beauty of countenance 
was marvellous and uncommon so that none of those who made a 
statue or painting of him achieved a likeness. For Demetrius 
had at the same time grace and gravity and a countenance which. 
inspired terror and beauty of features (76 yàp aird xáptv Kat Bdpos 
Kai &6ßov kal Spay xe), and with his youth and eagerness there . 
had been mingled a certain heroic appearance (jjpwixy rıs 
émpdvea) and kingly majesty (Baewuwuc) .ceuvórgs) which were 
hard to imitate. And so also in some fashion his nature was 
so wrought as to evoke the fear of men and at the same time 
also their good will. For while he was most agreeable company 
and in his leisure the most dainty of kings with regard to 
drinking-bouts and luxuries and modes of life, on the other 
hand, however, he had a most energetic and dreadful persistence 
and, activity in affairs. Therefore of the gods he especially 
emulated Dionysus, as most terrible in his pursuit of war but 
again most skilful in turning from war to make peace into 
joy and pleasure.” 

And again the same author says of the king, * ... ‘but 
Demetrius, at one time giving himself entirely to enjoyment but 
at another to exertion, and having at hand only one of these 
pursuits at a time, was not less dreadful in his preparations for 
war.” So also in comparing the traits of Demetrius and Antony, - 
he relates that they were at the same time “amorous 
{épwrixot), given to drinking (roroi), warlike (orparwrıoi) , 
munificent (peyaddSupor), lavish (moAvreAdis), and wanton 
(iBpiorat),” 19 while in still another passage 9? he compares 
Demetrius to Dionysus when he writes of Antony and Demetrius 
as follows: “Both were insolent in good fortune and gave 
themselves over to luxuries and pleasure. But not anyone could 
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say that an opportunity for action escaped Demetrius because 
he was engaged in pleasures and amours, but in excess of leisure 
he introduced pleasure, and his Lamia, like the one of fable, 
he made a pastime when he was really sportive or sleepy. But 
in his preparations for war he did not have his spear ivy- 
wreathed, nor did his helmet smell of myrrh, nor happy and 
flowery did he go out to his battles, but putting to sleep his 
thiasot and checking his Bacchic orgies (và Barxeia kararavwv), 
he became, as Euripides puts it, attendant of unholy Ares, and 
on account of pleasure or relaxation he incurred no failure at 
all.” , 

It was, indeed, only toward the end of his life, when he was 
in captivity in the Syrian Chersonese, that Demetrius abandoned 
himself to pleasures alone, for then, as Plutarch says, ® “he 
turned to drink and dice and spent most of his time at these, 
either because he attempted to escape the reflections on his 
present condition which he made when he was sober, and because 
he cloaked. his understanding in drunkenness, or because he 
realized that this was the life for him, from which formerly 
through ignorance and empty ambition he had strayed in his 
longing and vain pursuit.” 

Very similar to these accounts of Plutarch is the report which 
Diodorus 1°? gives of Demetrius’ appearance and his resemblance 
to Dionysus. He writes, “And he (Demetrius) was one who 
displayed an heroic character both in respect to stature and 
beauty, so that those strangers who came and beheld him were 
amazed at his goodly appearance, arrayed as he was with royal 
dignity, and they followed after him upon his goings forth for 
the sake of seeing him. And besides he was haughty in soul and 
magnificent and disdainful not only of the many but also of those 
who were in power; moreover the most strange thing of all was 
that in peace he passed his time in carousals and in drinking- 
bouts which were attended with dances and revels («ópovs) and 
in general he emulated the state which was fabled to have been 
that of Dionysus among men; but in war he was active and sober, 
so that beside all those who were labouring he exhibited an 
active body and spirit.” 

The remarks of both Plutarch and Diodorus indicate that 
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Demetrius consciously imitated the god Dionysus, yet it appears 
that the importance of the identification or connection of Deme- 
irius with this god has been greatly neglected or underesti- 
mated.!°® If the stories of these two ancient sources are correct 
we should expect to find some other traces of an identification of 
Demetrius with Dionysus or at least a close connection between 
the ruler and his favourite god. Let us see, then, if such traces 
actually exist. 

One link between Demetrius and the divine is his beauty, his 
grace and his love of mirth and pleasure. We can see at a 
glance in the descriptions of Demetrius by Plutarch and Diodo- 
rus that he was of astonishing beauty. He had at the same 
time grace (xápw) and gravity or sternness (fápos) and beauty 
(öpav). Combined with his youth and eagerness was an “ Ini- 
mitable heroic appearance," (jpwiky vw émupávea) and a “ kingly 
majesty " (Bacı&kırn eepvórgs). His nature evoked in men both 
fear or awe (&xmin£ıv) and favour (xdpw). He was most agree- 
able (Ndıoros) as a companion. He loved luxury and pleasures, 
and in times of peace he was most skilful to turn from war and 
make peace into joy (ejpooóvgv) and pleasure (xápw). Else- 
where Plutarch mentions Demetrius! love of pleasure, while 
Diodorus describes the heroic beauty of Demetrius (xddXos 
jpoikóv) in glowing terms. In the toast from the “ Twins” 
of Antiphanes Demetrius is most sweet (yAvkóraros). So also 
in the ithyphallus with which the Athenians greeted Demetrius 
“he is present joyous (íAapós), as the god should be (orep toy 
Gedy det), and fair and laughing (kai kaħòs kal yeAdv mapeorı). 
Something holy he appears (ceuvóv me daivef’?).” Demochares, 
likewise, with reference to the same hymn, informs us that the 
Athenians sang that Demetrius “was distinguished for his 
beauty and universal in his benevolence to all the people” 
(ro Sè xaAdeı Siddopos Kal 77 mpös wávras duXavÜpemig kowós). 


168 For example we find in the article “ Dionysos” in Roscher’s 
Lexikon merely the remark “so nahm sich Demetrios den Gott zum 
Vorbilde.” Von Prott, op. cit. p. 161 says, “ Den Demetrios feierten die 
Athener bald als Dionysos, bald als Sohn der seebeherrschenden Götter, 
des Poseidon und der Aphrodite.” Von Prott cites no evidence for this 
statement. He seems to have been the only one who in touching upon 
the deification of Demetrius suggested that Demetrius was identified 
with or worshipped as Dionysus. 
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Phylarehus 164 calls Demetrius “laughter-loving” (quAóyeAos), 
and as Weinreich !°® has observed, “beauty and laughter are 
the typical ear-marks of countless epiphanies of gods and angels." 

On occasion, however, Demetrius could suddenly change from 
his light and joyous mood. At times he displayed gravity or 
oppressiveness (ßapos) and inspired terror (4ófov); kingly 
majesty (factu veuvorms) was his; he caused consternation or 
awe (éxaAnéw), and like his model, Dionysus, he could be most 
terrible (devörarov) in war!‘ and not less terrible (ody jrrov 
nv 9«vós) 167 than joyous when he was engaged in pleasure in 
time of peace. Likewise, Plutarch 188 tells us the Athenians 
made Demetrius oppressive (fapév) by the extravagant honours 
which they voted him. 

All these traits made Demetrius naturally comparable to 
the god Dionysus. The words of the ithyphallus “joyous as 
befits the god” (iAapós orep tov Ücóv dei) seem to refer to 
Dionysus (ròv Gedy) and not to any god in general. Moreover 
in this same ithyphallus Demetrius was received with the same 
honours that were customarily given to Dionysus, and the 
Athenians certainly greeted the king as Dionysus incarnate, a 
New Dionysus. The different moods of Demetrius correspond 
closely to the various aspects of Dionysus’ character. It will 
suffice to quote the following passage from Plutarch 9? and 
to note how Dionysus has for the ancient Greeks two distinctive 
sides to his nature. The passage in question, which deals with 
the reception of Antony at Ephesus, runs as follows: “ At any 
rate when he was entering Ephesus, women dressed in the 
guise of Bacchantes and men and boys clad like Satyrs and 
Pans escorted him. The city, too, was full of ivy and thyrsov, 
and psalters, and Panpipes, and flutes, while they hailed him 
as Dionysus, ‘Giver of joy’ (xepiórgv) and ‘Gracious’? 
(neAtyiov). And such he was to some, but to the many he 
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was Dionysus [the] ‘Savage’ (apyorys) and ‘Fierce’ 
(dypudvios).” 

An incident related by Plutarch, which dowa after 
Demetrius had lost his kingdom of Macedon to Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus and when he himself was going about in Thebes 
as a private man, bears upon the identification of Demetrius 
with Dionysus, and, whether or not the incident actually took 
‘place, it is certainly indicative of a tendency in Hellenistic 
times to'look upon Demetrius as a New Dionysus, or as Dionysus 
Epiphanes. The story is given thus: “ At first he (Demetrius) 
went about to the cities as a private man and without his royal 
insignia, and some one who saw him in such state in Thebes 
applied to him, not distastefully, the verses of Euripides: 


* Changing from divine to mortal form 
He is come to Dirce’s stream and to Ismenus’ waters! 


These lines, from the Bacchae of Euripides, ll. 4 £f., which are 
changed from the first person (their original form). to the 
second person, were, of course, in the Bacchae spoken by Dionysus 
himself who as a @cds émpavys had come to Thebes. 

Other evidence for the identification of Demetrius with 
Dionysus has, of necessity, been previously mentioned, but it 
must be briefly referred to again at this point. As we have seen 
(p. 148), Plutarch says that the Athenians changed the name’ 
of the Dionysia to Demetria, although no such change of name 
seems to have taken place officially. Still it is possible that 
a comic poet or other writer made some such change, very . 
likely because the Demetria appear to have been modelled on 
the Dionysia and doubtless eclipsed for a time the festivals of 
Dionysus. The similarity of the Demetria and Dionysia with 
their musical contests, their plays, and the same actors is 
apparent. 

A decree, likewise, according to Plutarch '"! had been passed 
at Athens to the effect that Demetrius should be received with 
the same honours that were usually given to Dionysus and 
Demeter. This decree was carried out, for it seems that Deme- 
trius and probably his new bride Lanassa were received in 
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state as Dionysus and Demeter. Let us consider the ancient 
sources which deal with the reception. Demochares in the 
twenty-first book of his Histories !'? writes as follows: “ And 
when Demetrius returned from Leucas and Corcyra to Athens 
the Athenians received him not only with incense and garlands 
and libations, but also prosodiae and ithyphallie choruses with 
dance and song met him; and taking their places at the wheels 
of his chariot they danced and sang that he was the only true 
god, that the other gods were sleeping, or absent, or did not 
exist, but that he was sprung from Poseidon and Aphrodite; 
moreover they sang that he was both distinguished for his 
beauty and universal in his benevolence to all the people. Then, - 
he says, they besought and offered prayers to him.” 

Fortunately Douris of Samos"? in the twenty-second book 
of his histories has preserved the ithyphallic song presented at 
this occasion. Its verses have been translated by Symonds !”® 
as follows: 


“See how the mightiest gods, and best-beloved 
Towards our town are winging! 

For lo, Demeter and Demetrius 
This glad day is bringing! 

She to perform her daughter's solemn rites; 
Mystie pomps attend her: 

He, joyous as & god should be, and blithe, 
Comes with laughing splendor. 

Show forth your triumph! Friends all, troop around! 
Let him shine above you! 

Be you the stars to circle him with love; 
He’s the sun to love you. 

Hail, offspring of Poseidon, powerful god, 
Child of Aphrodite! 

The other gods keep far away from earth; 
Have no ears, though mighty; 

They are not, or they will not hear us wail; 
Thee our eye beholdeth; 


172 Demochares ap. Athen. VI 253 b-c = J en op. cit. ITA Pp. 134-5 
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Not wood, not stone, but living, breathing, real, 
Thee our prayer enfoldeth. 

First give us peace! Give, dearest, for thou canst: 
Thou art Lord and Master! : 

The Sphinx, who not on Thebes, but on all Greece 
Swoops down to gloat and pasture; 

The Aetolian, he who sits upon his rock, 
Like that old disaster; 

He feeds upon our flesh and blood, and we 
Can no longer labor; 

For it was ever thus the Aetolian thief 
Preyed upon his neighbor; 

‘ Him punish thou, or if not thou, then send 
. Oedipus to harm him, 

Who'll east this Sphinx down from his cliff of pride, 

Or to stone will charm him.” 


Weinreich 7 has given a most interesting commentary on 
the first part of these lines. It may be translated as follows: 
“A whole arsenal of motives important in the history of re- 
ligion! (1) The parusia of the new gods (wdpeow is a technical 
expression in epiphanies). (2) The assimilating play on names 
Demeter—Demetrius. She came on her wanderings to Eleusis 
to the aid of Athens, That is the honour-bringing mythical 
illustration of the contemporary event. (3) The “ Kairos,” the 
lucky hour. It struck at Athens then as to-day. (4) The 
syncrisis of the Bringer of the mysteries with Demetrius, the 
bringer of freedom. (5) He has the Charis of a god—Beauty 
and Laughter are typical attributes of countless epipha- 
mies of gods or angels. (6) The comparison to stars. Deme- 


178 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 647. For a brief discussion of some of the 
points mentioned by Weinreich, see the interesting study Christuskult 
und Kaiserkult (1919), by E. Lohmeyer. Eipnrorworös has been excellently 
treated by H. Windisch in his article “ Friedensbringer-Gottessöhne ” 
in Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
der älteren Kirche XXIV (1925), pp. 240-260. Lucien Cerfaux in an 
article “Le titre Kyrios et la dignité royale de Jésus” in Rev. des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques XI (1922), pp. 40-71, considers 
Kyrios a royal rather than a religious title. He does not, however, 
treat our passage which deals with Demetrius. Weinreich is probably 
correct in finding a religious significance in the word. 
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trius, the youthful prince, gleaming among his friends as a 
sun among stars. Also the already infinitely more common 
comparison in the ancient orient; in the classical period less fre- 
quent, very popular in the Hellenistic age and the Roman empire. 
Of the ruler-god as Sol, of Christ as Sol invictus and Sol iusti- 
tiae, mention need only be made. That goes on up to the rococo 
decoration of the Roi Soleil. We know that Demetrius also, 
like the emperors in the Middle Ages, bore the robe of the ruler 
embroidered with stars and suns, the world-mantle, and that 
he was represented sitting on the globe. Also he is at the 
same time a “Uranides like his contemporary, Alexarchus 
Helius, the founder of Uranopolis. (7) The mythologizing 
legitimation. He is the son of the Attic Poseidon and of Aphro- 
dite—we think of the divine parents whom the Attic Old 
Comedy gave to Pericles! (8) He is, however, more than the 
old gods of the people’s belief. Here speaks the scepticism of 
the fourth century: a rotten state of things with the Olympians! 
If one needs them, they are away—with the Aethiopians or 
elsewhere. Or they have no ears—they are not éryxoo. Or 
there are none at all, as the atheists teach, or they do not 
bother about us, as Epicurus teaches. (9) Demetrius, the new 
god, however, is present in person, émwpavgs. (10) And ‘real, 
&Axfwós, a god of flesh and blood, with ears which hear and 
eyes which see want, with fists which can help, not a Xoanon 
of wood or stone. ‚(11) Therefore let us pray to him, for he 
can hear and grant our petitions. (12) And for what does the 
war-weary age pray first? Dona nobis pacem. He is cipnvoroids, 
as we here may put it with the honorary title of the Roman 
emperors, a word that in the New Testament also is important. 
So there they are called the ‘sons of God.” (13) Demetrius 
can give peace, for he is the * Lord.” Lord over war and peace, 
life and death, stands in the text of Athenaeus, the word which 
in the course of its development allowed Jesus Christ to become 
the Kultgott Kyrios Christos. 

* We see clearly into the psychic structure of that religiosity 
of the masses, who from beneath favoured the proposals of the 
Diadochs, and of themselves offered those honours which in such 
superfluity were perhaps not even demanded from above; Anti- 
gonus is supposed even to have joked about it.” 
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To this excellent commentary of Weinreich a few notes may 
be added especially with regard to the occasion on which the 
hymn was sung and on the last part of the composition. 
‘The mythological character of the prayer that Demetrius destroy 
the Aetolian Sphinx puts Demetrius in the light of a saviour 
such as Heracles or Apollo, a god who preserves the people from 
the curse of monsters that afflict them. The beginning of the 

song, which is wanting, doubtless contained, as Weinreich sug- 
gests, a comparison of Demetrius with Demeter. 


The date of the ithyphallus is variously given, by Weinreich 210 


and Jacoby ™? as 291 B. C., but by Tarn 8 and Ferguson 17° 
as.290 B. C., and by Beloch 180 ag 292 B. C., and it appears to 
have been sung at the time of the celebration of the Bleusinian 
mysteries which coincided with the return to Athens of Deme- 
trius. !We should note that the words yàp Anpyrpa kai are a 
restoration, but as the name of some goddess must stand in 


the lacuna, none has been found so suitable as that of Demeter.2* ' 


Reinach suggests with great probability that Demetrius’ 
new wife, Lanassa, who had brought him Leucas and Corcyra 
as a dower, was greeted as Demeter, and he adds that Svoronos 
on certain coins of Corcyra 5? would see Lanassa represented 


' as Demeter. He remarks that the cult of Demeter and Kore 
was established at Syracuse and that there would be nothing. 


astonishing in the representation of the daughter of Agathocles 
as Demeter. Reinach’s suggestion calls for special consideration 
since we appear to have identifications with Demeter in the case 
of Cleopatra (wife of Antiochus VII), Livia, Agrippina, 
Drusilla, Messalina, Domitia, Sabina, and Faustina major, 
, while Faustina minor appears on the coins of Cyzicus as Kore."* 


178 Thid. p. 646. 

177 Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 141. 

178 Tarn, op. cit. p. 49. 

179 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 49. 

180 Beloch, op. cit. The conjecture seems to have been universally 
accepted. As Kaerst, art. Demetrios in P.-W. p. 2788 remarks, Deme- 
trius’ name gives special cause for its close connection with Demeter. 

182 A,- J. Reinach, “ Étolie," Journal international d'archéologie 
numismatique (1911) p. 223. 

188 The references made to B. M. C. XIII 17-18 and XXIV 4-5 appear 
to be incorrect. : 

184 See Riewald, op. cit. pp. 305-9. 
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Does not the interpretation of Reinach agree with the state- 
ment of Plutarch that the Athenians voted that Demetrius 
be received with the rites usually given to Demeter and Dionysus, 
if we find the king (as Dionysus?) and his bride (as Demeter?) 
welcomed just as the Athenians were wont to greet Demeter and 
Dionysus? *° How could the Athenians have failed, even in 
jest, to call the king a New Dionysus and Lanassa a New Deme- 
ter? 1° ‘The fact that in the ithyphallus Demetrius is called 
the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite need hardly signify more 
than a reference to Demetrius’ sea-power and a compliment to 
his beauty. Although the song is packed with a hodge-podge 
of religious motives, it seems essentially a hymn to Demetrius 
as Dionysus because of its manner of composition and form 
and the manner and occasion of its presentation. Moreover, 
as has been already noted, the words röv ĝeóv in the context 
“happy, as befits the god" seem to be a direct reference to 
Dionysus. ` 

As we have already seen, Phylarchus says that Demetrius 
allowed. flatterers to pour libations to him, and Alexis in one 
of his plays introduces a man, who, as it seems, drinks a toast 
to Antigonus I, Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Phila Aphrodite, 
Demetrius’ wife. Then there are also the lines in the “ Twins ” 
of Antiphanes in which a toast is to be drunk to the “holy 
goddess " and “the sweetest king.’ The reference in the lines 
has been taken as one to Demetrius and Athena, but is there 
not a more natural interpretation? Wilhelm called the eu 
Ged Athena because he finds that ceuvr is an epithet of that 
goddess and because of the residence of Demetrius with Athena 
in the Parthenon. Zevi, however, is much more commonly 
applied to Demeter than to Athena. In fact Demeter seems to 
be the oeum Obed. par. excellence." The words of the ithyphallus 


288 See, for example, Semus ap. Athen. XIV 022. ` 

186 Tarn, loc. cit. says, “and the two (Demetrius and Lanassa), made 
a state entry into Athens as the divine pair, Demeter and Dionysos.” 

187 See Bruckmann, Epitheta deorum p. 16 for the use of the adjective 
as an epithet of Demeter. For oewvös in connection with the cult of 
Demeter and the Eleusinian mysteries see Farnell, op. cit. III, pp. 317, 
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speak in favour of our interpreting the “holy goddess” of the 
toast as a reference to Demeter, for it says that Demeter “ goes 
to perform the holy (ceuvd) mysteries of Kore. Then, too, we 
find eeuvóv used only four lines below. Surely cepzv is in this 
case more applicable to Demeter than to Athena. 

It seems even likely that the toast in the “ Twins ” was popu- 
lar in Athens during Demetrius’ last stay in the city and 

directly after his reception by the choruses of the Eleusinian 
| mysteries. 

The problem of the toasts and libations to Demetrius has 
been previously discussed."® In view of the suggestions of Miss 
Taylor’s article there seems to be warrant for taking the toasts 
as worship offered to the ruler’s Agathos Daimon and there- 
fore an identification or connection of Demetrius with Diony- 
sus.5? It is significant that the toast in the “ Twins” is also 
made with unmixed wine (äkparov). 

Athenaeus,?? just after the mention of the ithyphallus and 
the toast to Antigonus, Demetrius, and Phila Aphrodite, a propos 
of Athenian flattery, quotes Theopompus as saying that “ Athens 
was full of Dionysiac flatterers (AtovvooroAdkwr).” Such, 
indeed, the Athenians seem to have been toward Alexander the 
Great, Demetrius, Mithradates Eupator, and Marcus Antonius, 
for they hailed each of these rulers as a New Dionysus or else 
gave them the honours peculiar to that god. It is likely, too, 
that the Dionysiac artists had the most to do with spreading, 
perhaps at royal suggestion or command, the idea of associating 
Demetrius with Dionysus. These same artists were the actors 
in the plays at the celebration of the Demetria, and they doubt- 
less organized and carried out to a large extent the preparations 
for the reception of Demetrius and Lanassa. That they were - 
the leading Spirits in the identification with Dionysus of both 


326, 340, 342, 343, 348, 356; for the adjective with reference to Athena 
see Bruekmann, op. cit. p. 15. 

188 See pp. 149-156. 

189 Taylor, op. cit. p. 61 says, a propos of Alexander, * Significantly 
enough it was as Dionysos, the god with whom the good daimon hon- 
oured at banquets was identified, the deity of unmixed-wine, that the 
Athenians vouched for his (Alexander s) godhead." 

199 Athen, VI 253-254. i 
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Mithradates Eupator!?! and of Marcus Antonius 1°? we know. 
We may see further evidence of their propaganda for the deifi- 
cation of Demetrius when we read in Douris of Samos 1°? that 
“when the Demetria took place at Athens Demetrius was por- 
trayed on the proscenium as seated on the world (êri tas otxoupévys 
dxovpevos).” In this portrayal there may rest a suggestion of 
the world empire which Demetrius doubtless hoped to gain, a 
hope that he would become the «riorys ras olkovpévgs, the founder 
of the world and of world empire. 

It happens that in several cases. when the ruler is identified 
or associated with Dionysus his queen or mistress is placed ~ 
in a similar relation to Aphrodite. The Ptolemies, notably, 
were devotees of the cult of Dionysus, from whom they claimed 
their descent. Berenice, wife of Ptolemy J, Arsinoe, and also 
Belesticha, mistress of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, are all asso- 
ciated with Aphrodite. Arsinoe is called Isis Arsinoe Phila- 
delphus; Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, is represented as 
Isis, and especially Cleopatra is identified in Egypt with Isis 
and among the Greeks with Aphrodite at the same time that 
Antony masquerades and is honoured as a New Osiris or New 
Dionysus. If we are justified in drawing any conclusions 
from the history of the Ptolemies, it seems that the association 
of the wife and mistresses of Demetrius with. Aphrodite may 
indicate that Demetrius himself was identified with Dionysus. 

As a matter of fact, Demetrius’ wife Phila is identified with 
Aphrodite as we have seen in the fragment from “ The Apothe- 
cary” of Alexis (depe rév tpirov—®idas “Adpodtrys). And it 
is evidently the same Phila to whom Adeimantus of Lampsacus 
and other flatterers of Demetrius erected at Thriae in Attica . 
a temple which they called that of Phila Aphrodite, while the 
spot was called Philaion.!??95 Ferguson 9? thinks that this tem- 


1?! Poseidonius ap. Athen. V 212d-e. Cf. Ferguson, op. cit. p., 442. 

193 See H, Jeanmaire, “La politique religieuse d'Antoine et de Cléo- 
patre,” Rev. Arch. (1924) pp. 241-261. 
— 383 Douris ap. Athen, XII 536a — Jacoby, op. cit. IT A pp. 142-3 1 no. 14, 

794 Seo Riewald, op. cit. p. 109 ff. and p. 328 f. 

1*5 Dionysos, son of Tryphon, in the tenth book of his work On Names 
ap. Athen. VI 255c. 

196 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 114, n. 7; cf. Kaibel, “ Alexis” in P. -W. I 
p. 1469. 
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ple, to which there are other references,’ is to be dated at the 
same time as the verses of Alexis, that is, in 305 B. C. 
Athenaeus 9? informs us that he had seen letters of a certain 
Lynceus, which he wrote to his friend Hippolochus in Macedon. 
They contain the description of a feast which Antigonus Gonatas 
gave at Athens when he was performing the Aphrodisia, which 
Tarn 1° would assign to the time when a “section of Athenian 
society was flattering Demetrius by references to Phila 
Aphrodite.” | 

The Athenians, however, did not confine their flattery to 
Demetrius and his wife, but pushed their xoAareia to such an 
extent that Demochares *" says that even Demetrius was dis- 
pleased; “some of these things distressed him as was natural. 
And truly other of their doings were completely shameful and 
low, temples to Leaina Aphrodite and Lamia Aphrodite and 
altars, shrines, and libations to his flatterers Burichus, Adei- 
mantus, and Oxythemis. And to each of these they also sang 
paeans, so that even Demetrius himself was amazed at the 
things that went on and said that in his day no one of the 
Athenians was great and strong in spirit.” The two women, . 
Leaina and Lamia, were mistresses of the king, and Polemon 7% |. 
relates that the Thebans out of flattery to Demetrius erected a 
temple of Aphrodite Lamia to his mistress.??? 

Demetrius, who seems to have been far from averse to accept- 
ing divine honours, lent himself to the flattery of his subjects, 
and his very garb was to the Greeks suggestive of divinity. 
Douris of Samos ?°® in the twenty-first book of his histories 
tells how Pausanias adopted the Persian dress and Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, assumed “a robe (such as was used on 
the stage) and a golden tragic crown with a brooch” and Alex- 
ander the Great used Persian garments. Then Douris proceeds, 
* But Demetrius surpassed them all. For his footwear he caused 


187 Bergk, op. cit. p. 263 f. 

298 Athen, IV 128b. 

199 Tarn, op. cit. p. 248 n. 94. 

200 Demochares ap. Athen, VI 252 f-253 a = Jacoby, op. cit. ITA p. 
134 no. .1. 

201 Polemon ap. Athen. VI 253b. 

202 See Riewald, op. cit. p. 309 and Geyer, “Lamia” in P.-W. p. 546. 

208 Douris ap. Athen. XII 535 f = Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 142-3 no. 14. 
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to be prepared at great expense. It was in form nearly the 
cothurn made of the most expensive purple felt. And the 
artisans wove into this much embroidery of gold behind and in 
front. Moreover his cloaks reflected a brownish-gray lustre, 
while the whole firmament with golden stars and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac was woven in. Besides, his head-band, 
which fastened his hat of sea-purple shade, was shot with 
gold, and it had the end of the fringes hanging down his back. 
Likewise when the Dionysia were celebrated at Athens Deme- 
trius was represented on the proscenium sitting on the World.” 
Plutarch ?°* gives much the same description in the passage 
which follows: “ And there was in truth great theatrical display 
about Demetrius, who was not only gorgeously dressed and 
attired with hats with double mitre and robes with hem of 
gold, but he was also shod with gold-embroidered shoes of 
pure purple felt. And there was a certain cloak which took a 
long time in the weaving, a magnificent work, a likeness of the 
world and the heavenly bodies. But in the reverse of his for- 
tunes this was left half-completed, yet no one dared use it, 
even though not a few of the kings of Macedon who succeeded 
him were pompous.” 

We may well believe that the garb of Demetrius was beyond 
what was allowed to mere mortals in Greece. If he really had 
such astrological representations on his cloak, we may see in this, 
as in the painting of Demetrius sitting on the world and the 
comparison in the ithyphallus of him and his friends to the sun 
surrounded by stars; an attempt to suggest the immortality and 
divine nature of the king as the Sun-god.- That-the concep- 
tion lived on we may see from a similar representation of 
Nero as it is set forth in Dio Cassius:?® “The hangings, 
which were stretched through the air in order to keep off the 
sun, were sea-purple, and in their midst had been embroidered 
Nero driving a chariot, while about him gleamed golden stars.” 

Let us sum up briefly by means of an outline the various forms 
of divine honours which were paid to Demetrius during his 
lifetime. It is especially interesting to observe that these 
forms are so numerous so short a time after the death of Alex- 


204 Plut. Demetr. XLI 4. 
205 Dio Cassius L XIII, 6, 2. 
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ander and that they figure with such great importance later 
on in the Hellenistic Age and in the time of the Roman Empire. 
The more important steps or phases in the deification of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes are the following: 


13. 
14. 


Official or semi-oficial honours from Greek cities 


. The title of Saviour (Sry) and its connection with the 


idea of the founder or xriorys. 


. A priest, altar, games, sacrifice, procession, paeans, liba- 


tions. 


. Statues.and crowns (perhaps purely honorary). 

. Demetrius created eponymous hero of a new city tribe. 

. Demetrius given a sacred trireme. 

. The priest of the ‘ Saviour-god’ to be eponymus (story. 


apparently unfounded). 


. Month Munychion renamed Demetrion. 
. A day called “ Demetrias” (only authority Plutarch). 
. Demetrius (and Antigonus) woven into sacred robe of 


Athena. 


. Sacred ambassadors (@ewpoi) to be sent 'to Demetrius as 


to a god, 


. The will of Demetrius voted to be just before men and 


righteous before the gods. 

Decree that Demetrius be received at Athens with the 
same honours given to Demeter and Dionysus. 

The Dionysia renamed Demetria (authority of Plutarch). 
An altar erected at Athens to Demetrius the “ Descender.” 


Evidence of titles only popularly bestowed 


. Euergetes (by popular acclamation). 
. Epiphanes. 


Special honours given or privileges usurped 


. Irregular initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
. Permitted to dwell in the temples of Athena at Athens 


and of Apollo on Delos. 

By these acts he became, doubtless, a ovvvaos eds of 
Apollo—and of Athena with whom he is also connected : 

a. By calling Athena his elder sister. 


et 


~ 


1. 
Re 


3. 
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b. Representations on coins of Athena have the features 
of Demetrius. 

€. À coin of Demetrius shows the aegis of Athena about 
his neck. | 


Demetrius of divine unciis 


: Called son of Poseidon and Aphrodite in the ithyphallic 


hymn. 


. Frequent representation of Poseidon on Demetrius! coins 


as his father(?) or more probably his patron. 


Demetrius connected or identified with Dionysus 


. Dionysia renamed Demetria (statement of Plutarch) ? 
. Demetria modelled on the Dionysia. Dionysiac artists 


perform in both games. 


. Decree that Demetrius be received with the same E 


given to Demeter and Dionysus. 


. Demetrius actually received with such honors. Lanassa 


as Demeter (?). 


. Lines from the Bacchae (spoken by Dionysus in the play) 


applied to Demetrius. 


. Demetrius like Dionysus in founding cities—like him 


wins naval victory. 


. Demetrius takes Dionysus for his model (Diodorus— 


Plutarch) and shows in his life the qualities of that god. 


. Significance of. toasts, libations (Agathos Daimon and 


Dionysus). Toast to Antigonus, Demetrius, and Phila 
Aphrodite. Toast to the “holy goddess” (Lanassa— 
Demeter?) and the “sweetest king” (Demetrius—Dio- 
nysus?). Note that both toasts are made with unmixed 
wine. 


. Phila (wife) and Leaina and Lemia (mistresses ) identi- 


fied with Aphrodite. 


Demeirius as ihe Sun-god 
Cloak with astronomical design. 
In ithyphallus compared to sun surrounded. by stars (his 
friends). 
Represented on the proscenium as sitting on the world. 


^ 
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LUCILIAN GENEALOGY 


The discovery of a Hirrus who served with Marcus Antonius, 
the orator, as legatus pro praetore * in the campaign against the 
Cilieian pirates in 102 B. C. is important for the genealogy of 
C. Lucius, C. f., Pup., Hirrus? tribune in 53 B. C., the only 
other person bearing that cognomen known to us; and since 
scholars have thought that the tribune was a descendant of the 
satirist’s brother, the Lucilian family tree needs to be re- 
examined. l 

Cichorius, following suggestions made by Mommsen and: 
others, has shown with considerable probability that the mobiles 
pecuariae owned by Hirrus in Bruttium (Varro, de re rustica, 
II, 1, 2) were direct descendants of Lucilian flocks which tres- 
passed on public land at the end of the second century when the 
Lex Thoria was under discussion (Cicero, de oratore, II, 284).* 
Lucilius, the owner of the earlier flocks, Cichorius thinks was. 
the most famous man of the name, the satirist who died about a 
decade before the ostensible date of the de oratore. In support 
of Lucilius’ association with Bruttium, Cichorius reminds us 
that the poet wrote, so he said, for the people of Consentia, the 
chief town of the region.* 

He then reconstructs the family tree of Lucilius. The poet 
was unmarried and he had one brother about his own age. The’ 
brother was of senatorial rank—so he argues—for his daughter, 
the wife of Pompeius Strabo and the mother of Pompey the 
Great, belonged to a stirps senatoria.® ©. Lucilius Hirrus, the 


tA. J. A, XXXII (1928), 9-22. The present article is the outgrowth 
of studies made by Miss Taylor and myself while preparing the 
Corinthian elegiaes for publication. We have discussed at length many 
‘of the problems of this paper, so much so that it is now impossible to 
dissociate her suggestions from my own. While acknowledging my 
indebtedness to her, I must not give the impression that she concurs 
with my proposed solution of the problem. 

2See Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 8, 15. For his life see Münzer, R. B. 
s, v. Lucilius, 25. 

3 Lucilius, 29 f., Rém. Stud., 67-70; Mommsen, O. I. L., I, p. 77 (Jur. 
Schr., I, 69); Kappelmacher, Wien. Stud, XXXI (1909), 82 ff. 

4 Cicero, de fin., I, 7 (Lucilius 594). 

5 Velleius, IL, 29, 2. See p. 247 infra. 
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tribune and the cattle man of Varro’s dialogue, Cichorius sug- 
gests, was the son of a brother of Pompey’s mother, a grand- 
nephew of the poet and probably the poet’s heir. Since the 
father of C. Lucilius Hirrus, also Gaius, had the praenomen 
and presumably also the property of the poet, Cichorius thinks 
that he, like Atticus and, the young Octavius, was probably 
adopted by his uncle. Hirrus’ zealous support of Pompey and 
his intimate knowledge of Pompey's plans? would thus be ex- 
plained, in part at least, by their close relationship. They would 
have been cousins. | 

Unfortunately there has been no agreement as to the cogno- 
men of the poet and the branch of the Lucilian family to which 
he and his brother belonged. At least three lines of Lucilii 
are known in republican times, Hirri, Rufi, and Balbi.” Cichorius 
has thought that the poets brother was W Lucius, M. f. 
Pomptina, a member of the senate ca. 110. Manius was probably 
a Rufus Now that we have evidence for the existence of the 
cognomen Hirrus at the end of the second century, the difference 
in tribe, cognomen, and praenomen ° makes it impossible for W 
Lucilius, M. f. Pompt. (Rufus) to be both a brother of the poet 
and the ancestor of C. Lucilius, Pup., Hrus1? 

For the Hirrus branch, the discovery of & Hirrus pro praetore 
in 102 provides new evidence. From this early occurrence of 
the name we may infer that the tribune inherited both cognomen 
and praenomen from his ancestors. Since he was probably born 
about 90 B. C., the Hirrus of the Corinthian elegiaes was prob- 
ably his grandfather. 

Whether Hirrus pro praetore had ever held an office beyond 
the quaestorship we have no means of knowing with certainty, 
but it seems likely that he was no young inexperienced man at 


? Plut, Pomp., 54; Cicero, ad Quint. frat., III, 8, 4. He proposed a 
dietatorship for Pompey in 53. 

7 See Münzer, ER. E. s. v. Lucilius 11, 18, 19, 20, 25, 31, 32. 

a Münzer, loc. cit., Nos. 11, 25. He thinks this identification probable. 
Kappelmacher, loo. cit, and R.E., s. v. Lucilius 4, does not accept it. 

°? If the poet/s brother was Manius, son of Marcus, the poet might 
be expeeted to bear the name Marcus, for one of the two sons should 
have been named for the father. 

10 No one has yet found any reason for thinking the Lucilii Balbi 
relatives of the poet; cf. Münzer, loc. cit., 18-20. 
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the beginning of his career, for his selection as commander of 
the fleet in the absence of Antonius may be taken as a probable 
indication of both rank and birth. When Cicero left his pro- 
vince of Cilicia in 50 B.C., he placed his quaestor Coelius in 
charge, but he felt that some explanation for such an appoint- 
ment was necessary. There was no one available of higher 
rank (superiore honore usus), and the nobilitas of his repre- 
sentative was a justification for his action. Evidently it was 
usual for the commander to choose as his representative a 

senator of rank and birth. | 

Moreover, a curious passage in Varro (de re rustica, II, 5, 5) - 
seems to show that one member of the family had gone further in 
the cursus and had held the praetorship: hunc < bovem > 
Plautium locutum esse Latine quam Hirrium praetorem re- 
nuntiatum Romam in senatum scriptum habemus. (For the 
corrupt Hürrium, Hirrum is almost certainly the correct 
reading.) 

Vaccius, one of the speakers in the dialogue has begun a 
discussion of the ox, and among other claims to distinction. pos- 
sessed. by this animal he mentions a prodigy in which an ox had 
spoken Latin. Prodigies such as this were not infrequent, but 
Vaccius, most appropriately. for the sake of local color, chose 
as an illustration an occasion in which a relative of the eminent 
cattle-raiser Hirrus, so closely connected by various ties with 
the characters of the dialogue, had played a prominent part. 
Thus although the passage is obviously corrupt, from it we 
may be able to get some suggestion which will enable us to 
establish the identity of the praetor and his relation to the 
pro-praetor. 

The difficult passage has been variously emended. Münzer 
in a recent discussion suggests a simple emendation; the change 
of Plautium to planius, and he interprets the passage as a refer- 
ence to the fact that the ox who spoke words of warning in 
192 (Livy, XXXV, 21,4), Roma, cave tibi, was able to pronounce 
the initial *r? more distinctly than the praetor Hirrus.!? 


11 Cicero, ad fam., TI, 15; ad Att., VI, 6; cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 
I, 683. 

12 For the use of Hirrius for Hirrus in Varro's Mss. see Miinzer, 
Hermes, LXII (1926), 263 ff. 

13 Hin unverstandener Witz bei Varro, Hermes, LXII (1926), 263 ff, 
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This Hirrus he thinks was the tribune of 53. To heighten 
the impression of futility which one gains from, this pieture 
of the balbus Hirrus, Varro adds the title praetor, on the theory : 
of Cicero, nihil magis ridetur quam quod est praeter expecta- 
tionem (de oratore, Il, 284), for Hirrus was never praetor. One 
can imagine the hearers smiling over this brutally Roman jest 
at the expense of the man whose inability to gain political 
advancement was as notorious as was his lack of ability to pro- 
nounce his own name Hirrus. Hirrus’ failure to win the prae- 
torship was merely the culmination of his career, preceded as it 
was by failure to win the augurship and the aedileship after his 
unfortunate experiences as tribune. Pompey had promised 
Hirrus that he might stand for the praetorship in absentia 
(Caesar, B. C., III, 82), but the promise was never made good, 
for two reasons. Pompey was defeated and Pompey’s adher- 
ents shortly before Pharsalus refused to concede to Hirrus a 
privilege which they had denied to Caesar. 

This abortive candidacy of Hirrus, to be sure, belongs nine- 
teen years after the time when the dialogue was supposed to 
have been held, but Varro, as Miinzer shows, is in other cases - 
guilty of anachronisms. Granting then that Varro is anachron-. 
istic, we may ask whether the joke was not too scathing to be 
appropriate even in a Roman group as friendly to Hirrus as 
this one obviously was. Hirrus’ father-in-law was there, and 
Tremellius Scrofa was his magister in the art of farming, as we 
learn from a passage (II, 1, 2) where these relationships are 
mentioned with the obvious purpose of doing honor to both: 
teacher and wife's father.!* The taste of the joke seems scarcely 
consistent with the urbanity of the dialogue. Yet this is a 
matter of taste, and Varro’s standards are not ours. Neverthe- 
less, the language of Varro seems to refer to a matter not of 
memory but of written record (scriptum habemus), in which it 
is possible that the ox should not be separated from Hirrus in 
the way Münzer suggests.. The praetorship of Hirrus at the 
time when the ox spoke Latin may be an integral part of the 
story, not an aside to be explained.  Hirrus seems to have been 


14 For the friendship of Hirrus, Scrofa, and Atticus, who was also 
present, see Cicero, ad Att. VII, 1, 8. 
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as important as the ox, and the fact that he is called praetor 
suggests that he played his part in an official capacity. 

Consequently, I believe that Miinzer was wrong in identifying 
Hirrus the tribune with Hirrus the praetor, and if the identifi- 
cation is discarded, the emendation by which the praetor is 
made balbus must be rejected too. ‘Thus Varro will be acquitted 
of an anachronism. Now that we know a man of rank and 
birth by the name of Hirrus in 102 B.C., we are not precluded 
from seeking an ancestor for the tribune who had attained the 
praetorship before the theoretical date of Varro’s dialogue, as 
was Miinzer, who thought that Hirrus’ ancestor, the poet’s 
brother, belonged to a stirps senatoria, not yet praetoria. 

Since the Varro passage contains a reference to a specific: 
‘historical event, some help may be secured from the reports 
of speaking boves among the prodigia. Livy and, for the lost 
books, Obsequens?® have given what may be regarded as a 
fairly complete list of the prodigies of which official notice was 
taken in the last two centuries of the republic. From the middle 
. of the second century B. C., records of cattle who used human 
speech are preserved for 135, 134, 104, and 92. The prodigies 
of 104 and 92 must be rejected because of the sex of the animal, 
bos locuta. Varro the farmer is not likely to have made a mis- 
take in such a matter. The prodigies of 185 and 134 must 
therefore be more carefully considered. During these years 
Rome was experiencing serious difficulties in both Spain and 
Sicily. In Sicily the slaves defeated four successive praetors. 
In 184 both consuls were absent from Rome. Scipio was in 
Spain and Flaccus had succeeded Plautius Hypsaeus in Sicily.** 

The fact that Plautius was involved in a serious disaster in 
à year when an ox is known to have spoken Latin, though it may 
be a coincidence, probably gives us a date for the incident *’ 


15 Obsequens, 26, 27, 43, 53, not all cited by Münzer. Appian records 
an instance in 43 (B. C., IV, 4) which is not mentioned by Obsequens. 

16 Florus, IL, 7, 7. Wilms, Jahrb. f. Phil., CLI (1895), 213 dates the 
praetorship of Plautius in 135.. Cf. Münzer, R. E., s. v. Eunus, who says 
that Piso was praetor in 135, leaving the early part of 134 open for 
Plautius, 

17 We cannot decide between 134 and 135, unless we assume that 
the incident occurred at a meeting of the senate when Hirrus presided 
in the absence of the consuls. ' 
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and an indication that the reading Plautius is correct. The 
corruption in the text may be capable of another explanation. 

The part played by Hirrus is still obscure, but his prominence 
in the story could probably be explained by assuming that in 
the absence of the consuls he presided over the meeting of the, 
senate in which the announcement was made. It is possible too 
that the ox belonged to one of his Bruttian herds, not far removed 
from the Sicilian disaster, and that Hirrus himself reported 
the prodigy. The senate could hardly refuse to take cognizance 
of a prodigy reported on such authority.!? 

If it is the part of prudence to admit that the passage is 
corrupt beyond all healing, we must nevertheless admit the pos- 
sibility of a praetor Hirrus in 135 (134), and now that we 
have discovered another Hirrus of rank and birth serving under 
the orator Marcus Antonius in the Cilician expedition, it would 
not be surprising to find that he had a father named Hirrus who 
had been a praetor. For the sake of the argument, let us now 
construct a genealogy in which the praetor of 135 (134) appears 
as the father of Antonius’ lieutenant and the great-grandfather 
of Pompey’s associate. The name is distinctive enough to war- 


18T hesitate to suggest an emendation for this corrupt phssage, for 
my argument is based upon the words Hirrwm praetorem about which 
there is no dispute. Nor would my conclusions be materially changed 
if the name Plautium should be eliminated. In that ease, however, 
it would be necessary to consider the possibility of connecting the 
praetor with an earlier prodigy. This might involve one or more 
generations of Hirri of praetorian descent earlier than 135 B.C. A 
major difficulty with the passage is the word quam, suggesting as it 
does a comparative. Miünzer’s planius does not seem satisfactory to me, 
since it involves associating Hirrus with his later namesake and 
since it derives its plausibility from a theory as to the latter's 
inability to pronounce the letter ‘r’. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
a similar word has been omitted. I have thought of lautius, a word 
that could easily have disappeared from the text if we assume an 
‘antecedent Plautium. Nor would lautius imply any defect of speech 
more serious than rustieity. Yet in the text of the manuscripts we 
find a very awkward repetition of the ending tum, renuntiatum, senatum, 
scriptum., The substitution of renuntiasse for renuntiatum: would 
avoid this awkwardness, and the addition of rem after quam would give 
us a passage which would bear the meaning suggested above: hune 
‘Plautium’ locutum esse Latine, quam rem Hirrum praetorem 
renuntiasse Romam in senatum scriptum habemus. 
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rant such a grouping. We now have four generations of the 
family accounted for, with a long tradition of public service to 
their credit. 

Nor is the political career of the tribune Hirrus inconsistent 
with the belief that he belonged to a stirps praetoria. There is 
not the slightest indication that he found advancement difficult 
because he was a novus homo. To be sure he may have given 
himself more airs, if we may believe his opponent Caelius, a 
cryptic authority at best,'? than his family tradition warranted. 
Caelius speaks of him playing the noble, nobilem agentem. 
The nobiles were men or the descendants of men who had held 
the chief magistracies of the state, the dictatorship, consulate, 
or consular tribunate.- Hirrus’ forbears did not qualify him 
for such a claim. Nevertheless he was a formidable competitor 
against Caelius at the aedilician elections in 51; although the out- 
come was defeat for Hirrus, both Caelius and Cicero fully ex- 
pected that he rather than the third candidate would be chosen 
aedile.2° The memory of his agitation in behalf of Pompey's 
dictatorship in 53 was recent enough to ensure his failure. The 
explanation of his inability to defeat Cicero for the augurate in 
53 is undoubtedly to be discovered in Pömpey’s support of Cicero 
against his own cousin and supporter." The opposition to him 
in 48 was purely on constitutional grounds. The senators who 
had supported Pompey against Caesar must be consistent. 

Returning now to genealogy, we find that the Hirrus family 
tree as presented by Cichorius differs from that which we have 


1? Cicero, ad fam. VIL, 2, 2; cf. Gaffiot, Rev. Phil. 1927, 136, for a 
- different interpretation of this passage. For other passages referring 
to Hirrus, see ibid. 137 f. 146 f. Though his explanations are not 
always convincing, he shows that Hirrus was.a man of birth and 
importance. 

20 On Caelius! pre-election worries, see Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 2, 2; 
.8, 1; 4, 3; II, 9; 10. 

22 Cicero, ad fam., VIIL, 4, 3. 

*3 Cieero, Phil. II, 4. Hirrus’ devotion to Pompey has been used as 
evidence to support the view that they were first cousins. Pompey's 
lapse in devotion when he supported Cicero against Hirrus for the 
augurate might be adduced with equal force to show that they were 
not first cousins. I have dated the contest for the augurate in 53 
for reasons which I cannot discuss here. 
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been constructing in one important point. The brother of the 
poet from whom the tribune is thought to have.been descended 
never attained to one of the higher magistracies, for his daughter 
Lucilia sprang from a stirps senatoria. This phrase would not 
have been used if her father, or his house, had reached the prae- 
torship; the family would have been called praetoria instead, 
since the higher ranks in the senate were designated with ac- 
curacy. Nor could the poet’s brother have had a son old enough 
in 135 to hold the praetorship. 

In this dilemma we turn again to the evidence for Pompey’s 
relationship to the poet. It is conflicting, and what is more, the 
commonly accepted interpretation of the evidence runs counter 
to the evidence on which it is based. It is sufficient to quote 
statements made by Velleius (IT, 29, 2) and Porphyrio (on 
Horace, Serm., IT, 1, 29). 


(a) fuit hic (Pompey) genitus matre Lucilia stirpis sena- 
toriae. 


(b) constat enim Lucilium avunculum maiorem ?? Pompei 
fuisse. etenim avia Pompei Lucilii soror fuerat. 


Accepting these statements as accurate, we must admit that 
they give us no hint as to the rank of the poet’s family, for 
neither Velleius nor Porphyrio say that Pompey was related to 
the satirist through his mother. It is idle to argue, as Marx 
has done (Lucilii Carm. Rel., Proleg. XIX), that the Pompeii 
would not have intermarried with the Lucilii in two generations, 
for we now know that there were three branches of the Lucilii 
prominent during the second century, one'of them, represented *' 
by the Hirri, being of praetorian rank, a second, represented by ` 
M? Lucilius, M. £., (Rufus), being only senatorial. 

Now our problem takes on a different aspect. All pieces 
of the evidence fall readily into place. The poet had a sister 
not otherwise recorded, though not unexpected.2* She was 
Pompey's Lueilian grandmother. There is now no objection to 
accepting the hypothesis which makes the younger Hirrus a 


23 Avunculus maior is occasionally used in place of avunculus magnus. 
It may mean that the poet was' an elder brother. 
24 Marx, op. cit., II, 160, on frg. 427. . 
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descendant of the poet’s brother, probable heir of the poet. He 
was still a blood relation of Pompey, one generation further re- 
moved. He keeps likewise his senatorial ancestors, Hirrus of the 
epigram, and the praetor of 135. The latter becomes the poet’s 
brother, for whether he was born about 180 or ten years later 
he is of age for the praetorship. The foregoing reconstruction 
of the Lucilian family tree has this advantage over its predeces- 
sors. lt runs counter to no ancient tradition and it satisfactorily : 
combines the scattered bits of evidence that we possess. 

Cichorius (Röm. Stud., 143 f.) bases another interesting con- 
jecture on Suetonius (Aug., 4): a matre Pompeium artissumo 
contingebat gradu. He thinks that Attius Balbus, one of Augus- 
tus’ ancestors, of whom Suetonius is here speaking, was the son 
of a second daughter of the satirist’s brother, like Pompey there- 
fore an own cousin to Hirrus and a grandnephew of the poet. 
This no longer follows, for if Pompeius Strabo and M. Attius 
Balbus’ father, P. Attius, were brothers-in-law, the link which 
connected them was no member of the Hirrus family; nor is it 
certain that each married a Lucilia. P. Attius may have married 
Pompeia. It is possible too that the relationship may not have 
been as close as Cichorius thinks (P. Attius’ mother may have 
been Pompeia or a Lucilia, sister or sister-in-law of Strabo’s 
father), for we must find a place in Augustus’ family tree for 
. a miller of Aricia and his daughter (Suet., Aug., 4) : Antonius, 
despiciens etiam maternam Augusti originem, proavum eius 
Afri generis fuisse et modo unguentariam tabernam modo pistri- 
num Ariciae exercuisse obicit. This charge Cicero (Phil., ILI, 
6, 15-17) was unable to deny. Unless we assume a more distant 
relationship between Pompey and Balbus, the proavus of Augus- 
tus becomes a very remote great-great-great-grandfather. 

At this point in my investigations it occurred to me that the 
family tree of Arrius, so scathingly sung by Catullus (84), 
fitted point for point the genealogy of Attius Balbus.”® 


25 For the name and spelling, see p. 249 infra. His cognomen is not 
known. 

20 For this suggestion I am indebted to a paper by Professor Tenney 
Frank in which Arrius is indentified with Hirrus. Such an identifi- 
eation is impossible if we discard Cichorius’ genealogy which links the 
Attii with the poet’s family through Pompey's mother Lucilia. 
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credo, sic mater, sic liber avunculus eius, 
sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 


We can possibly identify Attius’ mother as the daughter of the 
miller of Aricia. His maternal grandfather was the miller 
himself. The liber avunculus suggests a first wife and a rise in 
the family fortunes. As for the avia, may she not have been the 
first wife, not actually the grandmother of our Attius, brought 
into the line by the poet for good measure? 

But the poem fits even better metrically than genealogically, 
for Arrius is the metrical equivalent of Attius. While it is 
generally believed that the republiean spelling of the name was 
Alius, we have evidence that the alternative spelling was not 
unknown, and that spelling was actually used by the family of 
Balbus. P. Attius, P. f. Ouf., listed among the officers of Stra- 
bo’s army in 89 was probably the father of Balbus,?' and if we 
are right, also the miller’s son-in-law; and in a passage to be ` 
quoted from Cicero we read M. Attius Balbus. (The Codex 
Gudianus alone gives Atius, in rasura.) | 

If Attius is Arrius,” the question arises whether his name 
Balbus possesses any significance. On this point Cicero's 
answer to Antony's attack upon the young Oetavian is most 
suggestive. We know what Antony said mostly from Cicero's 
reply, and from Suetonius’ summary of the charges in so far 
as they related to his ancestors. But this much is certain, 
whenever Antony made a disparaging statement that could be 
matched by a iu quoque, Cicero pushed the point home with 
all the force he could command, ignoring the original charge 
made by Antony if it was disgraceful and could not be denied. 
Thus from Cicero alone we might know that Antony made fun 
of Octavian's ancestors from Aricia; but the specific charges 


27 Cichorius, Róm. Stud., 130 ff. For the spelling see R. E. s. v. Attius. 
Attius Varus likewise has two t's in his name. | 

38 Attius would have been a welcome mark for Catullus’ satire, since 
he was first the husband of Caesar’s sister Julia, and secondly’ one of 
Caesar’s tools, when in 59 he became a member of the commission for the 
distribution of Campanian lands, Pompey’s colleague, to vary the phrase 
of Cicero, ad Att., IT, 12, 1. 

39 The father’s cognomen is not known. 

39 Phil., ITI, 6, 16. 

3 
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about the miller would be hidden unless we had another source 
on which to draw. One passage is particularly interesting, con- 
trasting Octavian’s grandfather and Antony’s father-in-law 
Fulvius. M. Attius Balbus in primis honestus, praetorius fuit; 
tuae conjugis, bonae feminae, locupletis quidem certe, Bambalio 
quidam pater, homo nullo numero. Nihil illo contemptius qui 
propter haesitationem linguae stuporemque cordis, cognomen 
ex contumelia traxerit. (Nothing could be more contemptible 
than your father-in-law, for he in his stupidity bore as a cogno- 
men the insulting nickname (Bambalio) which his halting tongue 
had earned.) Arrius Balbus of Aricia matched by Fulvius 
Bambalio of Tusculum? Was it tit for tat? What slurring 
remark had Antony made about the low-born speech of Attius? 

Before returning to the balbus whose faulty pronunciation is 
thought to have been the object of Varro’s wit, Catullus’ Arrius 
cannot be identified with Hirrus. Aside from the fact that the 
name is not a metrical equivalent, and that Augustus’s low- 
born ancestors do not appear in Hirrus’ family tree, there is still 
a more serious objection. The belief that Hirrus’ speech was 
defective is an unconfirmed hypothesis, based, so it seems to me, 
on a misunderstanding of a passage in one of Cicero's letters.?* 

In this letter Cicero is congratulating his friend Caelius on 
having been elected aedile. Hirrus had been defeated. This 
‘defeat Cicero had not expected, although he seems to have had 
strong personal reasons for desiring it.” Cicero was elated at the 
news, apparently much more pleased at Hirrus’ defeat than at the 
election of his friend. The receipt of the news spurred him to 
two letters in which his surprise and unrestrained pleasure 
were expressed in forceful language. These letters were un- 
doubtedly intended to be humorous. -The first one, ad fam. 
II, 9, may be described as a form of wild epistolary antics. In 
the second, II, 10, the spirit of the first reappears in a short 


31 Ad fam., II, 10. 

82 Of, ibid., VIII, 3; Gaffiot, op. cit., 137 f. The enmity seems to have 
been mutual, for Cieero speaks of Caelius as ultorem non modo intimi- 
corum, sed etiam invidorum, TI, 9. In II, 15, Hirrus.is described by the 
clause, qui erat iratus, and again in ad Att., VII, 1, iratus. They had 
been competitors for the augurate, ad fam., IL, 15; VIII, 3; 9, and 
Pompey had deserted his loyal cousin for Cicero at the time. 
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passage. If one wishes to understand what Cicero meant, one 
must remember that he was writing without restraint. In 
the mood of the moment, any pun or far-fetched joke that came 
to his mind became a part of the letter, quasi tecum coram 
loquerer, as he writes in the first effusion. 

After expressing his surprise at the absence of letters, Cicero 
continues: praesertim cum esset tanta res, tantae gratulationis; 
de te, quia quod sperabam; dein Hillo,—balbus enim sum, 
quod non putaram. Atqui sie habeto, nullam me epistolam 
accepisse tuam post comitia ista praeclara, quae me laetitia 
extulerunt. . . . sed balbi non sumus: ad rem redeamus. Cicero 
now regains his faculties. With his return to sobriety he can 
resume the r's of ad rem redeamus, of which his joy and surprise 
had temporarily deprived him, dein Hillo. 

Out of this passage has grown the legend that Hirrus spoke 
less clearly than an ox. Does it prove conclusively that Hirrus 
was balbus? The point would be scarcely worth an argument, 
if it had not become the foundation stone of another joke. 
To me the phrase, dein Hillo, is a rather bad pun, pardonable in 
Cicero's state of mind and in the intimacy of the correspondence, 
but nevertheless so bad that Cicero saw the need of an explana- 
tory word, balbus enim sum. The origin of the pun is self-evi- 
dent. Cicero fused two words Hirro and illo, either of which 
would have been sufficient. He may have started to say the 
one when the impulse seized him to end it with the other. Who 
can explain an impulse, or who can enter into the mind of 
Cicero and say categorically that his pun had reference to a 
specific physiological defect of Caelius’ opponent? For it must 
be admitted that Hillo is a pun whatever its explanation.?® 

I have failed to find in this passage any suggestion that 
Cicero was mocking the pronunciation of Hirrus. He says 


88 The ease with which a pun like this might take form may be seen 
from de illo qui se solet anteferre patruo sororis tuae filii, ad Att., VI, 
8, 2. This passage was once thought to refer to Hirrus. In passing 
one may note that the similar passage in ad Att., V, 19, 3, cited by 
Münzer for the two defeats of Hirrus, can scarcely refer to him, for the 
aedilician elections apparently had not been held at the time (ca. Aug. 
3) Atticus wrote the letter to which Cicero was replying. Cf. Caelius' 
letter, ad fam., VIII, 4, written Aug. 1; also VIII, 9, written in Sep- 
tember; Tyrrell and Purser, III, 86, 245. 
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merely, balbus enim sum, and again to show that his playfulness 
was over, sed balbı non sumus. He alone was balbus, if only in 
fun and for a moment; and the explanation he himself gives, 
quod non putaram, 4. e., the unexpected news. His surprise 
and his joy, laetitia, were responsible for the disappearance of 
his r’s, in other words for his bad pun. Cicero, so it seems to 
me, did what he could to explain his simple little joke, and it 
is unnecessary to seek for a hidden esoteric meaning. If Cicero 
meant more than he said, he gives no hint of it; and any inter- 
pretation which ascribes more meaning to the passage than it 
appears to contain must rank as an unproved hypothesis incapa- 
ble of being used as a base for an inverted pyramid of new 
hypotheses. 

We are now in a position to reconstruct the Lucilian family 
tree as follows: 


Lucilius 
. Lucilius — Lucilius ^ Lucilia—Pompeius .. . Pompeia—Pistor Aricinus 
poeta Hirrus | or 
praetor ca. 135 | Lucilia 
Hirrus?* Pompetus—Lucilia ` filia—P. Attius - 
pro praetore Strabo 
102 
C. Lucilius Pompeius M. Attius—Julia 
Hirrus Magnus Balbus | 
| b. 106 
C. Lucilius ®® Attia—Oectavii 


Hirrus, tribune, 53 
Octavian 


ALLEN B. WEST. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


34 Hither the praetor or the propraetor must be identified with the 
Lucilius of de oratore, II, 284, if he was a member’ of the senate. I 
not, he was probably the poet. 

35 While the evidence is not conclusive, I am inclined to think that 
Lucilius No. 5 (R.H.) is Hirrus. No. 2 may also be Hirrus (A.J. A., 
XXXII, 17). Other C. Lucilii of the late republican or the early 
Augustan period are probably members of the family, but their places 
in the family tree cannot be determined (R. E., Nos. 6, 7). 


THREE NOTES ON JUVENAL. 
I. 


x. 84 

The tenth satire of Juvenal is devoted to the vanity of human 
wishes; and, at the point in the text above indicated, the satirist 
is endeavoring to show that high political preferment is not a 
thing to be desired, pointing the moral by citing the spectacular 
downfall of Sejanus. 

The situation is portrayed somewhat dramatically. Tiberius 
has sent instructions from Capri to the senate; and that body, 
acting promptly, has sent Sejanus to his death. Now the publie 
statues of Sejanus are being overthrown and broken to pieces, 
while the citizens stand about, watching the work of destruction 
and discussing the situation: 


* Perituros audio multos. 
* Nil dubium ; magna est fornacula.’ * Pallidulus mi 
Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram. 
Quam timeo victus ne poenas exigat Aiax 
85 ut male defensus! Curramus praecipites et, 
dum iacet in ripa, calcemus Caesaris hostem. 
Sed videant servi, ne quis neget, et pavidum in ius 
Cervice obstricta dominum trahat. 


The general meaning is clear enough. A feeling of dread is 
abroad that others may be involved in the ruin of Sejanus, and 
that the suspicious emperor will look about for other victims. 
Hence one of the speakers proposes to run to the river-bank and 
offer insult to the body of Sejanus which lies there exposed, in 
order thus to give ocular demonstration of whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with Tiberius at this time when his authority has been 
challenged. 

It is true that some have tried to solve the puzzle of line 84 
by suggesting that it is Sejanus (and not Tiberius) who is 
referred to under the name Atam. Aside from any other diff- 
culty, this interpretation is entirely out of harmony with the 
sentences that follow, and probably no one today would seriously 
champion it. 
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If then the reference is to Tiberius; why is he called victus at 
the very moment of the demonstration of his complete control of 
the political situation and the crushing of his rival? A good 
deal of ingenuity has been expended in the effort to get over 
this contradietion ; but, when all is said and done, we are fain 
to agree with the simply expressed verdict of Professor Wright: 
* victus . . . is not applicable to Tiberius.” 

This being the case, it is rather obvious that there is some- 
thing wrong with the text; and Weidner, in his edition, pro- 
poses victis for victus. He means this to be understood as a 
dative construed with timeo, and as referring to the friends and 
supporters of Sejanus. This emendation yields a far better sense 
than victus; but it seems to have attracted little notice, and that 
unfavorable.* | 

If emendation is necessary, I should like to suggest victor for 
victus, on the assumption that, with the idea of the original 
wudheium armorum in mind, some very unimaginative tran- 
scriber, offended at the collocation victor . .'. Atas, ventured to 
‘correct’ victor to victus, which equally well fills the verse. 

With the reading victor, all difficulty of interpretation at once 
disappears. The competition between Tiberius and Sejanus for 
. the mantle of Augustus readily suggests the iudicium armorum. 
Tiberius at Capri is already acting a bit ‘ queer ’,? and the char- 
acter of Aias naturally falls to him; even the emphatic position 
of the epithet is not without its significance. 

Thus the citizen says: “I’m all of a twitter for fear that, 
though he has won, our® Ajax will run amuck,* in the feeling 
that he has not been whole-heartedly supported. "Come, let’s run 
and trample upon the body of the emperor’s foe, as it lies on the 
river-bank. And our slaves must witness the action, so that no 


1 See W. W. Merry, Classical Review, xi (1897), 26 ff. 
2 Of. what is said of him in lines 92 ff. of this same satire: 
(vis) tutor haberi' 
Principis angusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum grege Chaldaeo? 
^* Hor the interjection of this modifier, cf. noster perfidus (xiii. 
244 ff.), and oratore meo, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xi. 3. 130. 
3 On such collocation of ideas (i. e. dissatisfaction with the fruits of 
victory), ef. i. 50: tu victria provincia ploras. 
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one may deny it and cause his frightened master to be taken 
into custody with a rope drawn around his neck.” 

In considering, on general grounds, the possibility and the 
plausibility of such a suggestion as victor... Atav, account 
must be taken of vii. 115 f.: 


Consedere duces; surgis tu pallidus Aiax, 
Dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 

Judice. Rumpe miser tensum iecur, ut tibi lasso 
Figantur virides, scalarum gloria, palmae: 

Quid vocis pretium? Siccus petasunculus... . 


Here the designation Atar is applied to any speaker in an 
ordinary civil suit. The man is pale, indeed, because he is so 
anxious to win his ease. But there is nothing in lines 115-117 
to intimate either failure or success, and what follows surely 
looks rather to victory. | 

It is even more to the point that Martial, with an eye to tra- 
ditional character, uses the phrase rigidi Catones in x. 20. 21, 
while in xii. 6. 7 ff. he says: 


Macte animi, quem rarus habes, morumque tuorum, 
Quos Numa, quos hilaris possit habere Cato. 


If one has imagination enough to conceive of a ‘ genial’ or a 
‘jolly’ Cato, he should have no difficulty with a ‘ successful ’ 
Ajax. But a prosaic and conscientious transcriber might feel it 
necessary (as suggested above) to alter the text to something 
more * orthodox.’ 


II 
ii. 261-263 

As & preface to this note, it should be observed that in the 
presentation of his ideas Juvenal shows wide variation of method. 
Much that he says is no more satiric than the sermons which 
Horace delivers in the opening pieces of the third book of the 
Odes. Elsewhere his humor runs the gamut from savage dia- 
iribe to light persiflage. 

Aristophanes himself could hardly surpass the bitterness of 
the lampoon upon Domitian in Satire IV; and Juvenal puts no 


5 Cf. also Juvenal, xi. 65: Parcae .. . hilares. 
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measure on his wrath when his gorge rises at the pretensions of 
the upstart parvenu and the intrusion of the all too successful 
foreigner. Moreover, the wholesale indietment of Satire VI 1s 
not the sole evidence that he was a confirmed woman hater; even 
more significant is a gratuitous taunt interpolated in xiii. 189 ff. : 
Quippe minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 


Ultio. Continuo sie collige, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet quam femina. 


In his sterner moods, Juvenal is very much like Tacitus; the 
iron had entered the souls of both in the trying years under 
Domitian, and the pieture drawn of that tyrant in the closing 
chapters of the Agricola may well be compared with the carica- 
ture in Satire IV, above referred to. 

But much of Juvenal's humor is of a more genial sort, some- 
what suggestive of Horace, especially in the tendency to repre- 
sent himself as sharing in the discomforts of situations at which 
the reader is invited to smile. 

Thus, at the very outset of Satire I, there is reference to the 
deadly and unending recitationes, which made city life a burden. 
Unquestionably Juvenal himself was a victim of the system. 
But he cannot expect anyone to weep for his sorrows, when he 
says that he is taking to writing to get even with the people who 
weary him with their performances, and that the hurrieane of 
eloquence fairly wrecks the trees and marbles of Fronto's gar- 
dens, and that, since everyone is writing, it would be foolish ' 
economy for him to spare paper that is bound to go to waste in 
any case; and the seriousness of the arraignment is by no means 
enhanced when (ii. 7 ff.) the perils of the city are listed in 
the following order: fire, the fall of buildings, . . . and poets 
reciting in the month of August. 

In this sort of treatment, bitterness is distinctly wanting. So 
again when the menace of fire at Rome is described in detail. 
Doubtless the situation was very bad. But there is no railing 
against ‘soulless owners who batten on the blood of men by 
maintaining flimsy fire-traps’; on the contrary, when the fire: 
reaches the man on the next floor of the tenement, the narrative 
runs (ii. 198 ff.) : “ Ucalegon is calling for water and moving 
his traps (frwola).” This parody on Vergil, with its touch of 
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bathos, renders the situation ludicrous, instead of tragic. And it 
does not mend matters below (203 ff.), when the poor effects of 
Codrus have been listed, to add the comment: “ Codrus had 
nothing; who denies it? Yet the luckless fellow lost all the 
nothing he had.” 
- So of the perils of the streets for the weary clients out on foot 
to make duty calls. What reader will not be amused at the 
unforgettable figures of the togaed throng splashed with mud, 
jabbed by litter-poles, heads bumped by porters’ loads, and toes 
punctured by the hobnails in a soldier’s heel? Even when a 
luckless pedestrian is killed in a traffic accident there is no bitter 
tirade against the street department, or demand for better pro- 
tection. 
It is with such a fatality that we have to deal here in particu- 
lar (254 ff.) : | 
Longa coruscat 
255  Serraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 
Plaustra vehunt, nutant älte populoque minantur. 
Nam si procubuit qui saxa Ligustica portat 
Axis, et eversum fudit super agmina montem, 
Quid superest e corporibus? Quis membra, quis ossa 
260 Invenit? Obtritum vulgi perit omne. cadaver 
More animae. Domus interea secura patellas 
Iam lavat et bucca foculum excitat et sonat unctis 
Striglibus et pleno componit lintea guto. 
Haec inter pueros varie properantur, at ille 
265 Iam sedet in ripa taetrumque novicius horret 
Porthmea nec sperat caenosi gurgitis alnum 
Infelix nec habet quem porrigat ore trientem. 


That a citizen be killed by a toppling load of stone surely is no 
light matter; but it does not enhance the horror of the descrip- 
tion to declare that the smash is so complete that neither hide 
nor hair of the victim can be found when the wreck is cleared 
away. And it is pure bathos to close by representing the 
departed soul as cooling its heels on the bank of the river in 
Hades for lack of a coin to pay for passage over the flood. 

In the intervening lines (261-268) the inattentive reader may 
feel a touch of real pathos in the description of the quiet rou- 


°For Juvenals contempt for tales about the "Under World, cf. ii, 
149 ff. ; 
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tine meanwhile going forward in the home as yet ignorant of its 
master’s death. But there is a haunting suggestion about the 
words Domus interea, and I venture to suggest that Juvenal 
means again to parody Vergil at this point. 

His mind certainly was stored with a wealth of Vergilian 
phrases and tags, and he is quite as ready to parody as to quote 
legitimately.” Between the passage here in hand and Vergil, 
Aen. i. 637 ff. there is a very suspicious similarity, as may read- - 
ily be seen by putting them side by side: 

At domus interior regali splendida luxu 
Instruitur, mediisque parant convivia tectis. 
' Domus interea secura patellas 


lam lavat et bucca foculum exeitat et sonat unctis 
Siriglibus et pleno componit lintea guto. 


From this point of view, the description of the episode through- 
out seems to be an example of the light and jesting manner of 
handling situations, in themselves serious, which is quite as char- 
acteristic of Juvenal as is the stinging invective tot which he 
seems better known.’ 


III 


x. 346 ff. 

The closing paragraphs of Satire X are somewhat in the 
nature of an appendix. Eleven pages or more are given to warn- 
ing against the various kinds of ambition that lead men into 
trouble and disaster, and a scant page at the end is devoted to 
the question: what then shall men pray for? 

The appendix opens with a staggering inconsistency with what 
has gone before. In lines 7 ff. and 111 of the satire the gods are 
represented as taking a malicious and gleeful delight in answer- 
ing ill-advised prayers, the fulfilment of which involve the peti- 
tioners in ruin.!. Here we are told (346 ff.) : 

Si consilium vis, 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 
1 Seo J. Gehlen, De Iuvenale Vergilii Tmitatore, Gottingae, aa espe. 


p. 37 ff. | 
8 See also F. S, Dunn, Juvenal as a Humorist, Classical Weekly, IV 


(1910), 50 ff. 
ı0f, also xv. 71. 


J 
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Conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro iucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt di. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi, 


In itself considered, this is an uplifting conception. It marks 
a great advance over the commonplace so prevalent among the 
peoples of the earth to the effect that “man is the offspring of 
the gods,’ suggesting rather the ‘fatherhood of God’ in the 
modern sense of that term.® The significance of this incon- 
sistency in the framing of the satire need not be entered into 
here; it is enough for the present purpose to observe that it 
exists. | 

In the consideration of the question of the thoroughness of 
Juvenal’s acquaintance with the teachings of the various schools 
of philosophy, it may be that, separated from its context, xiii. 
120 ff. has been taken too literally: 


120 Accipe quae contra valeat solacia ferre 
Et qui nec Cynieos nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunica distantia, non Epicurum 


? In general, Juvenal's remarks are on so different a plane that the 
reader comes upon passages of such exalted sentiment with a shock of 
surprise. It is somewhat like finding fair water-lilies floating on a 
rather muddy pool. 

In the language of Seripture, lines 347-349 above seem quite in line 
with “Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you.” In 
xiii, 209 ff. the New Testament interpretation of the seventh command- 
ment is exactly matehed: 


Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat aa 
Facti crimen habet. 


A call to adhere, to right even at the expense of life itself is sounded 
in viii. 808.; and there is a charming little essay on the divine quality 
of pity in xv. 131 ff. 

Whence Juvenal drew these ideas is not in every case clear. But his 
outspoken dislike and contempt for foreigners, especially those from 
the Near East, leaves little room for doubt that he is not writing under 
oriental influence. This consideration leads us to assume other sources, 
and recalls the truth that there is a light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

1° There is a like inconsistency in Satire xiii, which in lines 174 ff. 
condemns a spirit of revenge, but in the closing verses (247 ff.) seems 
quite to condone it. 


* 
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Suspicit exigui laetum plantaribus horti. 
Curentur dubii medicis maioribus aegri: 
125 Tu venam vel discipulo committe Philippi. 


On the phrase A Cynicis tunica distantia Professor Wright 
remarks slyly: “ But this is the judgment of one who pretends 
that he has not read the teachings of either." It looks a little 
as though Juvenal were adopting the * practical’ and pragmatic 
Roman pose, offering “first aid’ in the simple matter before 
him, and referring more desperate cases to the doctors (of phi- 
losophy). 

At the same time, it is quite possible that the satirist is to be 
numbered in that class of Romans who liked their Greek philoso- 
phy-in predigested form, an audience to which Cicero catered in 
working out his philosophical series. In this connection it is 
interesting and perhaps significant that the last lines of the 
tenth Satire present the thought of the Tusculan ee in 
tabloid form: 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 

360 Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 
Herculis aerumnas credat saevosque labores 
Eit venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli. 
Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare; semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 

365 Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, nos te, 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


It is the avowed purpose of the T'usculan Disputations as a 
whole to point the way to happy living. This is the aim also of 
Juvenal in his enumeration of the things men.should pray for 
(note especially 363-364). In matters of detail the parallel is 
even more striking. 

Thus, the first book of the T'usculan Disputations is designed 
to remove the fear of death as being one of the chief obstacles to 
happy living. Referring later to the effect of that discussion, 
Cicero says (ii. 2): magna videbatur mortis effecta. contemptio, 
quae non minimum, valet ad. animum metu liberandum. And 
again, addressing one of the young men present on that occasion, 
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he remarks (ii. 11): itaque facile in animo (tuo) forti contra 
mortem habita insedit oratio. To this subject Juvenal devotes 
a line (397) : | 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem. 


The second book of the Tusculans considers how pain should 
be met in such wise that it be no bar to the happy life. Under 
this head, Cicero recommends manliness, a resolute spirit, and 
a toughening of fibre through enduring hardness. So Juvenal 
continues (859 ff.) : 


(animus), Due ferre queat quoscumque labores, 
et potiores 

Herculis aerumnas s credat saevosque labores 

Et venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli. 


The pragmatic character of Cicero's second book makes its 
appeal very practical. But, from this point of view, the third 
and fourth are of much less interest, the argument being based 
on the Stoic notion that everything excepting virtue and its 
reverse are matters of indifference. On this assumption the 
sage is conceived of as reaching a state of calm that nothing can 
disturb, whereas.ordinary folks fall into unhappy frames of 
mind because they think, for instance, that fire, flood, bereave- 
ment, and the like, are evils. It is not to be expected that such 
doctrine would appeal strongly to a mind like Juvenal’s, and he 
devotes only a panase to freedom from mental perturbations 
(860) : 

(qui) nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil. 


The final book of the Tusculan Disputations argues eloquently 
for the principle that virtue is the one Screen of happy living. 
So Juvenal (363 ff.) : 


semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 


It certainly would appear that, in casting about for a list of 
blessings to be craved, Juvenal found Cicero’s treatise on happy 
living very convenient for his purpose, and that he summarized 
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successive books in brief phrases, in some such way as Cicero 
himself, in the Cato Maior (§ 78), gives the heads of arguments 
for the immortality of the soul which he had previously devel- 
oped at length in the first of the Tusculan Disputations.4 

Assuming such a connection, it remains to consider the bear- 
ing of this fact upon certain details in the text of the appendix 
to Satire X. 

Reference back to the final ten lines cited above will show. 
` that 359 ends with the phrase quoscumque labores, and 361 with 
saevosque labores. Such composition might seem to involve a 
grave fault in style, even in the case of an author given to dupli- 
cation of expression; but the editors are practically at one in 
adopting these readings. There is, however, some manuscript 
support for dolores in both of the above phrases. 

If, as has been suggested, these lines are a part of y summary 
of the second book of the T'usculans, that circumstance weighs 
heavily in favor of the reading dolores in one place or the 
other; 1? for the subject of that Disputation is dolor and its 
treatment, the title added by a later hand (.De tolerando dolore) 
being truly deseriptive. And while there is a sort of catalogue 
of some of the labors of Hercules in § 22, the quotation from 
Sophocles (820 ff.) gives a much more striking and terrible 
account of his dolores when he had put on the poisoned robe just 
. before his translation.? There is also in 8 35 a formal discus- 
sion of the difference in meaning of the terms dolor and labor. 

Another matter for consideration is found in 357 ff.: 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore earentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae. 


11 The very fact that there is such a welter of scattering ‘ parallels’ 
of all sorts cited for one detail and another in the closing paragraphs of 
the tenth satire perhaps has tended to distract attention from the larger 
likeness above pointed out. See, for example, the notes in Mayor's _ 
edition. 

12 Hosius, Rhein. Mus. 46 (1891), 288, gives the preference to the 
reading dolores for line 359, and in this he is followed by Housman, 

18 Of, again Juvenal’s exhortation to endure the tortures of the bull 
of Phalaris rather than to commit a wrong (viii. 80 ff.). 
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The editors here are much divided in opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the phrase spatium vitae extremum. Other things being 
equal, the natural interpretation would be “length.of days’; but 
earlier in the satire Juvenal has drawn so repulsive a picture of 
the man whose prayer for long life has been granted (190 ff.) 
that many commentators evidently have felt constrained to find 
some other meaning for this passage. Some hold (rather uncon- 
vineingly) that the phrase means ‘ death’, others that extremum 
is to be rendered as a predicate adjective (“‘ which counts length 
of days as least among the gifts of nature”). 

However, as above shown, the appendix to the satire begins 
with a flat contradiction of what was said earlier of the nature 
and attitude of the gods; and perhaps here too we need not feel 
bound to adopt an interpretation that accords with what has 
gone before.* P 

Tt is worth noting that the words spatium vitae extremum are 
part of a phrase attached to the line devoted to the general topic 
of the first of the Tusculan Disputations. In that book (S 93 11.) 
Cicero deals with the plaint of those who talk of ‘ untimely 
death’, and his very first rejoinder is to the effect that nature 
gives us life as a loan, with the day of payment not specified ; 
why then should she be criticized for calling in the loan at her 
pleasure? | 

Looked at from this point of view, ‘length of days? falls 
within the munera of nature, failure to attain which must be 
met with equanimity. We cannot, however, be certain that this 
connection lay in Juvenal’s mind. 

Quite recently Professor Homer F. Rebert has devoted a con- 
siderable article to a study of the meaning of the phrase here in 
question,*® seeking light particularly in what Cicero says of old 
age in the Cato Maior, a treatise which reflects many of the ideas 


14 In passing, it may be observed that Cicero in his philosophicat 
works is himself quite inconsistent in his treatment of old age. The 
optimism of the Cato Maior stands in sharp contrast to the dreary 
pessimism of Tusculans i. 83 ff. where the bitterness of his own life is 
reflected in the remarks upon the misfortune of living too long, with 
citation of the cases of Pompey and Priam, of which Juvenal also makes 
much in this satire, 

15 Transactions of the American Philological Association, LVII 
(1926), 181 ff. 
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previously expressed in the T'usculan Disputations. Professor 
Rebert’s’ conclusions can be quoted in a paragraph (page 184): 


“ Old age, Juvenal tells us, is to be looked upon as a 
gift of nature and not as something all men dread. So 
in the preceding line be mentions a mortem which 
should not affrighten, and m the following clause the 
quoscumque labores which should not be found unbear- 
able. In a word, these lines bid us to seek a mind that 
has the courage to face all those things, usually 
regarded as evils, which the life of man normally brings 
with it, such as mors, senectus, quicumque labores, 
etc., and to accept them with resignation, for, as we 
are told a few lines below (363 ff.) : 

semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae." 


This general interpretation of the appendix of Satire X is 
quite different from the one above proposed, and the reader must 
choose between the two. It is altogether likely that Juvenal 
was familiar with the Cato Maior as with the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, and an echo from the former here and there is by no 
means improbable. 

As for Professor Rebert’s interpretation of the particular 
phrase in question, it is rather unfortunate, perhaps, that he 
uses * gift of nature? in reference to the words munera naturae ; 
for ‘gift’ suggests something desired, not something to be 
endured. Possibly the word ‘function’ would better fit with 
his interpretation. 

One other point remains. Satire X might have ended very 
effectively with the high note struck in the declaration that the 
way to bappy living is to be found through virtue alone. Some 
may even see a sort of anticlimax in the couplet that is appended. 
In the light of the discussions in the T'usculan Disputations, 
however, the addition of these lines appears less irrelevant. To 
judge of this, they must be seen in their connection: 


semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 
Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, nos te, 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


It may be noted here in the first place that instead of using 
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the common phrase Beatae ... vitae, Juvenal has filled his 
verse with the more technical Tranquillae, which strictly is 
applicable to the happiness of the philosopher’s serene calm 
(tranguillitas), which not even the fiercest onsets of fortune can 
disturb. ' l 

In the same fashion, prudentia of the following line may also 
be technical. Even Cicero does not always distinguish clearly 
between prudentia ($póvqow, emornpn) and sapientia (codia) ; '* 
and, in Stoic parlance, the latter is another name for virtus. 

If then prudentia here merely picks up and carries on virtu- 
tem of the previous line, there is a close connection between the 
couplet and what goes before, and the satire ends in a triumphant 
outburst, the burden of which is that virtue (bona amani) far 
outweighs and triumphs over what the Peripatetics call bona et 
mala fortunae, which latter the orthodox Stoics recognize as no 
bona or mata at all? 

To complete this note, it may be mentioned that Juvenal has 
occasion to repeat the closing couplet of Satire X, without its 
last three words, in XIV. 315 ff. There it stands in the position 
of a transition from a long sermon on the curse of great posses- 
sions to the poet’s estimate of the amount of wealth really 
essential to comfort. | 

It would be natural to expect that the sentence would have 
the same meaning in one passage as in the other. But this cer- 
tainly is not the case, and the editors find serious diffieulty in 
the interjection of these words into Satire XIV. Indeed, the 
note in Macleane's edition goes so far as to state: “The writer, 
says Ribbeck, repeats the words (nullum numen... deam? 
(x. 865) with evident pleasure. But there is no pleasure in 
reading the words here, for they have no intelligible connection 
with the context." 

The case really is not so hopeless as this would indicate. It 
looks very much as though Juvenal were perpetrating a sort of 
parody upon himself by using prudentia and fortuna in a very 


19 Tusc, Disp. ii. 31: Prudentiamne vis esse, sine qua ne intellegi 
quidem ulla virtus potest? 

V Of. victrix fortunae sapientia (xii.20), though here sapientia 
seems used more concretely. 


4 
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commonplace sense, the general meaning being: “ That man is a 
fool. who falls down and worships dollars." 18 This rounds out 
admirably the diatribe against the covetous man of great pos-. 
sessions and naturally introduces the poet's estimate of the 
amount of wealth really needful.!? 


H. C, NurTING. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. É 


18 Of. what is said in i. 112 f.: 


» @ ^?» 9? © 58 9*9 9 s ^ * 


Quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarura 
Maiestas, etsi funesta pecunia templo 

Nondum habitat, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 
Ut colitur Pax atque Fides Victoria Virtus. . .. 


1? Weidner's note is worth reading in this connection. 


TEIRESIAS AND THE SNAKES 


"Hoíodos 8€ yow Gri Beawapevos wept KuiAyyyv čas ovvoverd- 

` / ME, 37 (| 3 ` z / ` ` » N 

£ovras kai rovrous TpWeaS éyévero é£ ávópós yvyij, wdAw 06 robs avroUs 
Shas Taparnpyoas avvovgiáGovras éyévero áyjp.! 


With these words the mythographer Apollodorus tells the well- 
known story of the mutation of sex which the Theban seer under- 
' went, and he refers, correctly no doubt, to Hesiod as his author- 
ity. This fact naturally furnishes a terminus ante quem for 
the tale and gives it considerable antiquity. As for its contents, 
rather curious to be sure and quite isolated even among the 
treasures of Greek lore which have come down to us, Sir J. G. 
Frazer, in his Apollodorus commentary,? mentions a number 
of parallels for the belief that it brings on bad luck to watch 
snakes copulating, all of them, be it noted, hailing from India; 
but there is no example to show that it has the same consequence 
(unlucky or not) as in the Greek tale. Nor has an adequate 
explanation been found so far to account for this particular 
consequence of Teiresias’ indiscretion. 

On the other hand, it is well known that snakes, in folk- 
tradition ‘all over the Old World, have the power to confer various 
supernatural and highly desirable boons upon man. To remain 
in Greece, Melampus, Kassandra and Helenos become seers after 
their ears have been cleansed by snakes, whereupon they are 
able to understand the cries of animals and all the sounds of 
nature.* In particular, the ability to understand the language 
of animals is attributed to snakes, and it passes to man either 
as a free gift of the snake or by man’s eating part of the snake’s 
flesh, more especially its heart.* Since Teiresias is the greatest 


1 Apollod. III. 6. 7: But Hesiod says that he (i. e. Teiresias) beheld 
snakes copulating on Kyllene, and that having wounded them he was 
turned from a man into a woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he hecame a man. For the variants of this story 
cf, Sir J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, I, 364; 
Roscher’s Lexikon, V, 180-82. 

3 05. cit., I, 365. 

5 Roscher, V, 182, 

* Bolte-Poltvka, Mürchen-Anmerkungen, I (1913) ,p. 181; A. Aarne, 
Der tiersprachenkundige Mann und seine meugierige Frau, Hamina, 
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of all seers, according to Hellenic tradition, one would rather 
expect that, his encounter with the snakes should have been the 
means to obtain for him those supernatural powers; but instead 
we find this most important fact in his earthly career connected 
with an altogether different and highly banal story in which no 


snakes of any sort appear. Having seen Athena taking her bath, 


unwittingly, he is struck with blindness by the angry goddess; 
but at the request of his mother, a nymph, she confers upon him 
the gift of prophecy, as a consolation as it were.” Textual 
criticism, a comparison of the different known variants, is, 
considering the nature of our source material, productive of no 
decisive results. It remains to be seen, however, whether some 
non-Hellenic material may not suggest a solution of the enigma. 

I begin by summing up an episode from the Munipaticaritram, 
æ Prakrit work: ° 


King Brahmadatta of K&mpilya once lost his way in a forest where 
he saw a Nágini (i. e. a female snake of the divine Nága species) 
. eopulating with a Gonasa snake. Angry at this immorality, the puri- 
'tanieally-minded king struck the couple with his whip, and they both 
disappeared. On returning home, he told his wife of his adventure. As 
he left the house again, he encountered outside the Näga himself, who 
had come with the intention of killing him. For he had been told by 
his wife that the monareh had wanted to seduce her, and since her 
virtue had proved unrelenting, that he had struck her that blow. 
However, the Näga had just overheard the story as told by Brahmadatta 
to the queen and now was convinced of the king’s innocence and his 
own wife's guilt. Out of gratitude he wanted to give him a boon, and 
the king desired the ‘power to understand the language of all living 
beings. The Näga did not fail to keep his promise and to grant the 
boon. ; 


Substantially the same story occurs in the Jatakam, where 
however the unchaste female snake is a daughter of the Naga.’ 


1914, p. 28 (FF Communications No. 15). W. R. Halliday, Greek 
Divination, London, 1913, p. 77; 83; 88; Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean 
of Story, London, 1924 ff., II, 108. ` 


5 Roscher, V, 183-84. On another variant of the tale cf. Roscher, 


V, 183. ; 

° Th. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, II, 1 (Berlin, 1892), p. 234. For 
a very close variant cf. G. Rosen, Tuti-Nameh, Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 
s.d., p. 363. 

7 Julius Dutoit, Jatakam, München-Neubiberg, s. d., ITI, 298 sqq. 
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Nor has it lost its popularity in more recent times; on the con- 
trary, it is still current in India, as may be seen from oral 
versions collected in the last century. From India it migrated 
as far west as North Africa and the countries of the Caucasus.? 

In this story, whose Indian origin has been proved,” the events 
follow one another in a clear and logical order. The hero 
witnesses the adultery of a female snake, punishes it, and is 
rewarded, by the male snake and legitimate mate of the adult- 
eress, with the gift of understanding the language of animals. 
Compared with this narrative, the Greek tale of Teiresias makes 
the impression of an epitome (the adultery feature having 
been omitted) and of a wrong combination of incidents (the 
mutation of sex, as a punishment for one does not know what 
sin, having taken the place of the reward mentioned in the 
Indian story). 

This explanation, though purely conjectural so far, would 
probably appear quite plausible if we could establish, with 
some success, a point datiache for the episode of the mutation 
of sex, which is at present hanging loose in the air so to speak. 
Now it is well to remember that the conferring of the gift of 
prophecy upon Teiresias was the consequence of another incident, 
referred to above,—his beholding the goddess Athena naked. 
So the question presents itself: Can it possibly be that the two 
episodes belonged originally together, that the change of Teire- 
sias’ sex was originally the punishment for his indiscretion of 
beholding the goddess Athena naked? I think that a good case 
can be made out to show that this was actually so in the 
lost archetype and that the extant texts are all derived from one 
which had inadvertently destroyed this logical order. 

To begin with, the punishment of changing the sex of the 
offender was often inflicted for the offence of which Teiresias 
is guilty. Thus Antoninus Liberalis, after the poet Nicander, 
alludes to the story of Siproites: ** 


8 The reader will find a list of them in Aarne, p. 29. 

? Thid. 

10 Tbid,, p. 63-65. 

11 Meragopóóceor Duvaywy}, XVII. 6: . . . finally the Cretan Siproites 
had also been transformed, because on the hunt he had seen Artemis 
bathing. ` 
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neraßokeiv de xal tov Kpyra Serpoiryy,. dre kvvgyerüv Aovopevıv 
elde rnv "Aprenuv. S 


But essentiallp the same sort of tale is known in Northern 
Europe, whilst it occurs also in one of the earliest monuments 
of Indian poetry, the poem Purüravas and Urwasi, where it forms 
the opening chapter. A Silesian legend reads as follows: 1? 


A certain nixe (Wasserlisse) forbade a shepherd boy strictly to watch 
her; but unmindful of the warning, he disregarded the prohibition 
and eame upon her, beholding her (evidently naked). She gave him 
three blows in the face and transformed him into a (female) nixe, 


In the Indian poem, King Ila surprises the god Siva with the 
daughter of à mountain giant on a meadow and is cursed by 
the goddess to be henceforth a woman." " 

It may then be considered as reasonably certain that in the 
lost archetype of the Teiresias biography the hero became a seer 
in muclr the same manner in which king Brahmadatta obtained 
the power to understand the language of animals and that he 
was metamorphosed into a woman after having beheld Athena 
naked. But we have not yet explained his second metamorphosis 
by which be becomes again a man. In the extant texts the rem- 
edy is very simple: after a number of years he witnesses again 
snakes copulating, slays or wounds one of them and instantane- 
ously finds himself again a man. This invention is transparent 
enough, and analogues in the realm of folklore are indeed not 


12 Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, V (1895), p. 126. Cf. also 
the commentary of K. Weinhold on this story. 

12 A, Essigmann, Sagen und Märchen Altindiens, II, Berlin, 1920, p. 
69, Being a prelude as it were to the story proper, it does not occur 
in the oldest text of Purüravas and ‘Urwasi, which is contained in 
the Rig-Veda. Cf. also J. Hertel in Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, XXV, 153; Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1913, p. 412 f.; W. N. Brown, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
XLVII (1927), p. 13. It should be noted that the Indian superstition, 
mentioned at the outset of this study, according to which it brings 
cn bad luck to watch snakes copulating, has probably no other origin. 
The fact is that in India the Nägas are divine beings to all intents 
and purposes, and any indiscretion on the part of a human being with 
regard to them will therefore draw upon him some punishment; cf. 
Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, London, 1924-28, VII, 227. 
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lacking.** It is clear, however, that if the first snake episode 
has to go (at least in connexion with the metamorphosis story), 
the second also loses its raison d être, and the question must be 
answered: How did Teiresias regain his original sex when the 
first metamorphosis had nothing to do with the snakes? The 
solution is furnished by another episode of the seer's life. 

Apollodorus, again drawing on Hesiod, relates the following 
story: ?* 


drep "pa kai Leds duciaByrovvres worepov ras *vvaikas 7) vovg 
iyOpas noeodaı pGAAov Ev Tal f $ droy ave 
dydpas yoerGat paddrov Ev traïs auvovoias ovußaivor, Torov àvékpwav. 
e M LA e^ ` ^ 4 4 ^ M XN 7 Ed 
ó òè éjw Oéka poipüv replè ras cwvovoías obgOv THY pey play üvöpas 
ndeodaı, Tas dt évvéa yuvarkas. Oder "Hpa piv abróv ErubAwee, Zeds 

^ hS a N 

de rhv pavrixyy aŭt Köwkev. 


Incidentally, we find here another explanation of Teiresias’ 
supernatural powers, again, be it noted, granted to him as an 
indemnity as it were for his blindness. Few will be inclined to 
take these explanations for an old feature of his legend, the 
Jess so because there existed even a third: Teiresias was struck 
with blindness as a punishment for his betraying the secrets of 
the gods to men. If we remember that the seer Phineus and 
a number of ancient poets, among them Homer, were reputed 
to have been blind and if we bear in mind that in many primitive 
societies seers as well as poets and minstrels were and often 
still are apt to be blind, no explanation whatever is needed to 
account for Teiresias’ blindness. One will rather take it for 
granted and hence regard all explanations as made ez post facto, 
when the true reason was no longer understood, the ancient 
state of society having passed. 

Coming back now to the jolly story about the Olympian couple 
and their little dispute, it is clear at once that it cannot have 


18 Cf, for example the wide-spread tale of the man who watches a 
ghostly procession (wild hunt) from behind a tree and is struck blind. 
The following year, at the same time, he goes to the same tree and is 
cured of his blindness. 

14 Bibl. III. 6. 7: Hence, when Hera and Zeus disputed whether the 
pleasures of love are felt more by women or by men, they referred to 
him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures of love be reckoned 
at ten, men enjoy one and women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded. 
him, but Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 
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. been. invented to explain the seer’s blindness. If the necessity 
of such an explanation was felt, there were at least two others | 
available, both equally plausible, and the punishment inflieted by 
Hera is far from appropriate for the particular offence (if 
an offence it was) which his truth-telling called for. Since . 
there exists,no trustworthy chronology of the various adventures 
of the Theban seer, we cannot tell at just, what point of his 
career this episode took place. Only one thing is certain: it 
must have been after his first metamorphosis, or else he would 
not have had the necessary experience to pronounce himself 
with authority on such a delicate question. If that was so, 
what more appropriate and logical vengeance could Hera have © 
taken than that of reducing the ratio of his own enjoyment most 
drastically, i.e. by retransforming him into a man? 

This conjecture may appear extremely bold, but it will be 
fully borne. out, it is hoped, by another application of the com- 
parative method. In an episode of the Indian Mahabharata *5 
a king is transformed into a woman by bathing in a river.!® 
He leaves his kingdom to his 100 sons and retires into the 
forest. There he gives birth to 100 more sons, whom he leads to 
his kingdom to share in the rule. But Indra sows discord between 
the two groups of sons and they all kill one another. Assuming 
the shape of a Brahman, Indra approaches him and asks him 
which of the two groups of sons he desires most to have brought 
back to life, those whom. he had engendered as a man or those 
he had borne as a woman. Unhesitatingly, he chooses the 
latter, “ for a woman loves more than a man.” Asked whether 
he would like to regain his original sex, he prefers to remain 
a woman, “ for woman has greater pleasure in love than man.” 

The striking similarity between this Indian story and the 
Greek tale of Teiresias is obvious and was duly noted by Th. 
Benfey." What is decisive for our study is the fact that here 


35 Th, Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, I, 48. For another 
version cf. J. Hertel, Indische Märchen, Jena, 1921, p. 48 sqq.; Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII, 354 sq. 

1e This is an extremely common feature in transformation stories of 
‘this type; cf. Brown, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLVII, 


$sqq. '. 
“Op. et loc. cit.; ef. also Hertel, p. 371. 
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the divinity approaches the hero after his first metamorphosis. 
He approaches him with virtually the same question and receives 
virtually the same answer as Hera and Zeus. Since there is 
no question of a dispute or a wager in the Indian text, no 
vengeance is taken on the seer. This quarrel between the god 
and his wife is unquestionably an addition to the story, made, 
it is almost needléss to say, in post-Homerie Greece. If in 
the Asiatic original the hero preferred to remain a woman and 
said so, what more natural than to add the malicious vengeance 
of Hera referred to above, the more so because toward the end 
of his life, in his transactions with Oidipus and his family, 
Teiresias was represented as a man by the old epics? 

The biography of 'Teiresias as thus reconstructed must have 
read somewhat like this: (1) Witnessing the adultery of a 
female snake, he punished it by wounding it and was rewarded 
by the grateful male with the power to understand the language 
of animals and the sounds of nature. (2) Coming upon a 
goddess, probably Athena, as she was bathing, he was transformed 
into a woman. (3) Called in as arbiter to settle a dispute 
between Zeus and Hera, he gave the well-known answer and was 
retransformed into a man by the angry and spiteful goddess. 

Two of these episodes, to wit (1) and (3), occur in India in 
much the same form; (2) may be considered as universal. 
(1) is definitely known to be of Indian origin, and no Hellenic 
version, old or new, outside the 'leiresias story, is known. In 
fact, no European versions of the theme are found west of the 
Don line and north of the Mediterranean. (8) occurs nowhere 
outside the Indian versions quoted above and. the Teiresias 
legend. It should be added that the motif of the mutation 
of sex, though by no means confined to India, is extremely 
common there. On this showing, there is only one explana- 


18 D. Comparetti, Researches respecting the Book of Sindibdd, London, 
1882, p. 89; 134; J. Hertel, Pantschékhydna-Warttika, Leipzig, 1923, 
p. 125 sqq.; W. A. Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories 
(1889), p. 280, 300, 533, 540; Zeitsch. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, V 
(1895), p. 128; E. Chavannes, Oing cents contes et apologues du 
Tripitaka chinois, Paris, 1910-11, I, 265, 402; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, London, 1896, TI, 7; R. E. 
Emthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, Oxford, 1924, p. 104, 339; Tawney- 
Penzer, op. cit. VII, 222 sqq.; Brown, J. 4.0. S., XLVII, 3-24. 
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tion possible whieh will satisfactorily account for the genesis 
of the Greek story: the two incidents (1) and (3) are of Indian 
origin and reached Greece in pre-Hesiodie times, no doubt by 
some Eastern trade route. 

Some attention must be paid to the problem involved in this 
last statement. | 

Ever since the publication of Benfey's Pantschatantra, in - 
1859, the question of the presumed Oriental origin of European 
folk-tales has been foremost in all discussions bearing on the 
general problems of folk-tale genesis and folk-tale migrations. 
Making certain, reservations and allowances, one is justified in 
saying that Benfey’s view—rather intuitive than founded on 
exact scientific data—has heen amply confirmed by subsequent 
research. Those reservations (aside from questions of method 
and procedure) are two in number. Benfey believed the migra- 
tion of tales from Orient to Occident to be in the main a 
mediaeval phenomenon in which the Arabs and Mongols played a 
chief part. As for the latter, the late E. Cosquin showed, in . 
1913, that Benfey had greatly overestimated their importance 
for the transmission of tales.'? As for the rise of Islam and 
the rôle of the Mohammedan populations as an intermediary 
between India and Europe, we have too much direct evidence, 
from written sources, to call into question the essential correct- 
ness of Benfey’s theory. However, it would be quite erroneous 
to assume that no such transmission could have taken place 
before the Mohammedan conquest of the Near Hast. Quite the 
contrary is true. In a recent book on the art of Herodotus Dr. 
Wolf Aly has discussed more at length the decidedly Eastern in- 
spiration of the many early Ionian stories so charmingly told by 
this master story-teller.*° The far-travelled tale of the Matron 
of Ephesus is most probably of Oriental origin.» In a recent 
study of my own I tried to show that the famous Indian tale of 
the Weaver impersonating Vishnu, best known from a late re- 
cension of the Panchatantra, in an earlier form migrated to 


19 E, Cosquin, Les Mongols et leur prétendu rôle dans la transmission ~ 
des contes indiens, Paris, 1913. 

3o Wolf Aly, Volksmürchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen 
Zeitgenossen, Göttingen, 1921, passim. 

? V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, VIIL (1904), p 
210 sqq. 
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Europe in Hellenistic times and was known to the Alexandrian 
geographer Mnaseas, who lived in the third century before our 
era.” Lastly, the no less popular story of King Minos and his 
baneful power to kill his wives on the occasion of his first cohab- 
itation with them, a story which undoubtedly goes back into 
prehistoric times, is but a modification of the Indian Poison 
Damsel motif, which thus must have reached Crete and Greece 
many centuries before Alexander’s Indian expedition.** Thus 
there is no reason to doubt the essential fact of such a migration 
of stories and story incidents from India to the Near Hast and 
to Greece in antiquity. / 

At all events—and this point would perhaps deserve to be 
stressed—no importance can be attached to the fact that both 
in India and in Greece the tale of Teiresias’ change of sex is 
somehow connected with the chief god, Indra and Zeus respec- 
tively. Stories such as this, outgrowths of mythological fancy 
and the work of poets and story-tellers, form no part of religion 
in its proper sense, and it would therefore be a serious methodical 
error in this connexion to speak of an influence of the Indian 
upon the Greek religion. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


22 Archivum Romanicum, XI, 168 sqq. 
? A, H. Krappe, Mitteilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft für 
Volkskunde, XXVIII, 131-36. 


BASILINN A AND BASILISSA, THE ALLEGED TITLE 
OF THE * QUEEN-AROHON " IN' ATHENS 


The dpyov ae in, Athens was obliged to have a wife, who 
performed certain sacred rites, and, in particular, was every 
year united to the god Dionysus in a sacred marriage in the 
Boukolion. In all the modern discussions? of her duties the | 
statement is made that she had the title of Queen, and the 
title is generally given by the various authorities as Basilinna 
or Basilissa. I wish to show that these titles are late words 
which were not applied to the priestess in early centuries and : 
that she was in the early time, if not always, known as the 
Wife of the King. | 

Professor C. D. Buck, in an article questioning the Mace- 
donian origin of the ending: «oca in flac(ucca, emphasizes 
the fact that both Bacihicoa and factAwva are words originating 
in. the fourth century B.C. The first instance of Bactdwea 
which we know is, as Professor Buck notes, in Xenophon, Oec. 
9.15. So far as I am aware, the first example of flacQuvva 
occurs in the passage the misunderstanding of which has, in 
my opinion, given rise to the fiction of the title as a sacred 
word denoting the wife of the King Archon. 

This is in the speech against Neaera, the date of which is some- 
where about 340 B.C. This speech is the main source of our 
information about the “ queen-archon." I quote in the Greek 
the sentence which has led to the belief that the wife of the 
Basileus had herself a title. rò yàp dpyaiov, à dvBpes *AGnvaior, 
Suvaorela èv 7j móe Fv kal 4 Baorrela rdv. del bmepexyóvrov Sid Tò 
aüróxÜovas eivai, tas de Üvoias ümácas 6 flaciXeos Eve, kal tas 


` , \ 3 , € 4 3 - | , > 7 , " 
cepvorüras Kal &pprrous 7) yury avrov roler, eikoros, BaciAwva otoa. 


1 (Dem.) 59. 74, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 3. 5; Hesychius, p. 74. 

2 Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 392ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Bd. 3, 
sp. 72, s. v. Basileus, also zweite reihe, Bd. 1, sp. 494, s. v. Regina 
. Sacrorum; Farnell, Cults, 5, 217 f£. (Queen and. Queen-Archon) ; Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 253 (“His wife, the fjiacDueca 
or fSaclhivva, represented the consort of the god in the symbolical 
marriage of Dionysus at the Anthesteria.”); ete. 

3 Classical Philology TX :(1914), 370-373. 
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The speaker here states that in ancient days of the kingship 
in Athens the king performed sacrifices for the state, and his 
wife had charge of the most holy-and secret of them, “as was 
fitting, since she was the queen." He does not here give the 
title which the king’s wife had in her capaeity of priestess, and 
employs the word of his own century to denote queen, not 
regina sacrorum, but queen in the secular sense. In the usual 
interpretation of the passage the word eikóres is overlooked, 
as is also the fact that BactAuva otoa is the expansion and 
justification of eixóTos. 

This is the only passage vindi is generally adduced for the 
sacred title Basilinna. Phrynichus * evidently read faotcoca in 
the passage, but construed it as I do, finding in it no ancient 
title for the wife of the king archon. For he says that no 
early writer used the form fae(Moca. Cornelianus has cited 
to Phrynichus the writer of the speech against Neaera for the 
correctness of flactÀusca, to which Phrynichus replies that the 
speech is suspected of being spurious (i. e. not by Demosthenes) 
on other grounds and especially because of words of doubtful 
authority like this. If basilissa was a title of the wife of the 
king archon whieh had ihe sanction of ancient use, Phrynichus 
would not count it against the authenticity of the speech in 
which it occurs. He urges Cornelianus to use Basiea and 
BaciMs, evidently in the secular meaning. 

If we read further in the speech against Neaera, the locus 
classicus for the “queen-archon,” we find that the priestess is 
called the wife of the king when she is spoken of in her sacred 
office. The passage is often cited for the yepapat. “I wish to 
summon the sacred herald, who assists the wife of the king 
when she gives the oath to the yepapat at the altar." The title 
basilinna (or basilissa) does not appear in tbe discussion that 
follows, Aristotle also, in the Constitution of Athens,® calls 
the woman “the wife of the king” when. he speaks of the 
marriage with Dionysus in the Doukolion. “ Here” he says 


t Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 306, CCII: fSacittiooa * obeis ro» ' 
dpxalwy elmev, àÀXÀà BaaolAew Ñ Bachis. Also ibid., CCIIL 

5 (Dem.) 59, 78, 

°Loe. cit. 
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“takes place the union and marriage of the wife of the king 
and Dionysus.” ? 

The inscription € CIA 2,374, is cited in the new Liddell and 
Scott and in Pauly-Wissowa loc. cil. as evidence for BaciMoca 
in the sense of “ queen-archon." The inscription is much muti- 
lated and the words [«]ei ras Baovdlons are the only ones that 
remain of the line in which they occur. The meaning is doubt- 
ful. Compare Koehler's note:—Fuit quum crederem restituenda 
esse nomina Ptolemaei regis et Berenices reginae, pro quibus 
sacra facia essent, sed nune probabilius videtur sermonem. fuisse 
de archonte rege suaque conjuge, cum quibus fortasse Poliadis 
sacerdos ritu patrio quaedam perfecerat. At sunt hae conjec- 
turae quibus parum profieitur." Thus there is no certain evi- 
dence from inscriptions of the alleged title of the wife of the 
king archon. The Latin regina sacrorum. is attested in, CIL 
VI 2128 f. as well as in literature, but no such conclusive evi- 
dence. has been brought forward for the faciMooa with whom 
the regina sacrorum is so constantly compared. The new L. 
and 8.° strangely enough gives Menander 907 as a reference for 
PariAıwa in the meaning of wife of the king archon. The 
reference to Tprxopucia Baciya in that fragment is to some 
one who is termed queen of the mosquito-district Tricorythus 
. near Marathon. “dicere videtur mulierem acriter dicacem si- 
quidem Tricorythus culicibus abundabat "— the comment of 
Kock (III, p. 227) on Men. 907.9 

In Pollux, 8. 90 the statement is made that the wife of 
the archon basileus is called basilissa. ru 98 evvowobcav airo 
Bariktooav Kadoior. As it is evident that Phrynichus read Baci- 


"Er. kal vi» rns TOU Bacıkews yurarxds d oúumtis Ylvero ra Auovbow 
kal ò "*yágos. 
8On CIA 2, 375 Koehler writes “ Saeculo tertio exeunte haec exarata 
esse videntur. He says that CIA 2, 374 belongs to about the same 

period. ; 

? Liddell and Scott, New Edition, pt. 2, 1926, s. v. Bacitiooa. “2, wife 
of the dpywy Baciteds at Athens, Pollux, 8, 90:—also Bacikwra D. 59, 
74, Men. 907.” 

." Cf. Bernhardy (Suidas, s. v. Tpikopvela) “ Quare per Tpıkopvalar 
Bacttrooay nihil aliud intelligendum est quam reginam mendicabulorum, ? 
(the queen of the beggars). 
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Atcoa and not Bactkwva in [Dem.] 59.75, and as that passage 
appears to have been the origin of the whole fiction that the 
wife of the King Archon had the title BaciAwoa, it is probable 
that the statement in Pollux has derived in some way from 
the account in that speech, which remains as the only extended 
notice that we have of the duties of the priestess in question. 
Or it is always possible that in late time the title was applied 
to her, after the word had become famous through its use as 
the title of the wives of the Successors in Syria and. Egypt. 
Eustathius *° 1425, 29 has the comment—ioréoy de örı tod 
Baortets rò OydvKov ob povoy acie ws lepeds iepeia, Aà Kal 
Bacidooa, karà Alv Avov’owy "Arrıkas, Bacihuwva de dcr Mevar- 
Spos Aéyer — 

This does not establish the word as an early sacred title and 
may well refer to the fourth-century use of it which appears in 
Xenophon in the passage mentioned -and in inscriptions. Cf. 
“ Immer -oo zeigt das erst durch die Koine nach Athen gebrachte 
Wort BaeíMeca (seit 307 v. Chr.)," Meisterhans 101. 5." 

There is, then, nothing to show that the title of the “ queen- , 
archon " was either Basilinna or Basilissa except the misunder- 
stood passage in the speech against Neaera, which has been 
wrongly construed to give this meaning. She may, of course, 
have been called PaciAea, though the. writer of the speech against 
Neaera, Aristotle, and Hesychius call her simply the Wife of 
the King. The title Bae(Aea even in early literature is com- 
paratively rare. It does not occur at all in the Iliad, and is 
used in the Odyssey for Penelope and Arete in particular, and 
for one or two other royal women. Hesiod has Baowweds and 
üvakres in plenty, but no flací(Aea. ' The word appears in the 
Attic dramatists for such queens as Clytaemnestra, Atossa and 
Phaedra. There is a tendency in the dramatists to use avacca 
for Atossa, Deianeira, Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, and 
others. Herodotus uses Pacitea of the wife of Gyges, of 
Tomyris, and Atossa, but the expression 7 rov BaowWéus yuvy is 
very common in Greek where we should naturally say “ queen.” 


10 In 1514. 43, Eustathius states that Baclktoca and ParlAwva are 
found apa rots Dorepor, 

u Cf. also Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
. Ptolemäerzeit, 10, 222, 255. 
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Plutarch in his life of Artaxerxes speaks of Stateira and of 
Parysatis, the Persian queen-mother, as Bactiea™ and of the 
women of the family of Dareius.as faces !? whereas in the 
Life of Alexander he says that Alexander appointed Ada 
BaciAıcoa ** of the ‚Carians and consistently refers to her as 
ray Kapov Bacikooa in ’Aropbéypara Bacthéwv, 8. 

Plutarch calls the great Cleopatra +ë Bae(Awoa and Josephus !9 
calls the various Cleopatras who appear in his narrative by the 
same title. It is also given. by Josephus to Vashti*’ and 
- Esther, to Pharaoh’s daughter 18 who saved the infant Moses, 
and to the Jewish queen Alexandra ” while he calls Helen of 
Adiabene ?? Bacıkis. i 

It is of course clear'that the word Beelucoa was spread by 
the Macedonians and it has been called a Macedonian forma- 
tion. Professor Buck in the article already cited questions this 
and suggests that the word arose in the fourth century as a 
literary coinage, perhaps formed by Xenophon himself, in whose 
Oeconomicus it appears as a general word for queen. ' Accord- 
ing to Professor Buck the word was made on the analogy of 
the ethnika in -issa which were so common in Asia Minor, 
Such as Kilissa, Phoenissa ete. His argument is entirely con- 
vincing: in this regard. May it not however conceivably be true 
that the Macedonians had this word before it-became common in 
lower Greece, perhaps as an inheritance from an older stratum 
of their language which possessed words in -co? W. W. Tarn?! 
avgues that to the end there must have been a fair modicum of 
Asiatie blood in the Macedonian as in the Athenian and adds 
“it is noteworthy that the name of the national weapon of 


13 Stateira, Artaxerxes 5, end. Parysatis, ibid. 23. 

23 Alex, 21, 72» Aapelov "yvyatka moAd racer Trav BactMOwr ebrpeweordrnv. 

14 Alex. 22. Cf. Strabo 657 (of Ada): emawvesas kal Bacldovar 
aradelkas. 

15 Ant. 54, drebnve KAeorárpav ne Alytrrov. 

19 Antiq. 13, 420 et pass. 

17 Ibid., 11, 190, 245 etc. 

18 Thid., 2, 226, (also Bucıls in 227). 

19 Thid., 13, 419 (73v Bacluogay kal &0yos) 14, 1, et pass. 

20 Thid., 20, 17, røv ’Adıaßnvar Bass, 26, 4 Basis ‘Eddy. Cf. also 
for Bae:Ms B. J. I. 478 and 485. 

21 Antigonos Gonatas, p. 177. 
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Macedonia is Asiatic in origin.” In a foot-note on this he says 
“ sapıoa must be from the same language as Larissa and there- 
fore Anatolian. Even Hoffmann admits that it is not Greek.” 

Since such words as sarissa and Arnissa (Thuc. 4. 128) were 
familiar to the Macedonians, may they not either have kept the 
word basilissa in their language from the older stratum or have 
adopted it the more readily when an important title was needed 
for their queens after this office became powerful and signifi- 
cant. Harpalus the Macedonian was given to making his mis- 
tresses Glycera and Pythionike BaciAwoa of Babylon or of 
Tarsus. Since this occurred before the death of Alexander 
the title would appear to have been in Macedonian use as a 
title for a queen before the Egyptian and Syrian queens had 
it, According to Athenaeus 13, p. 595d, Theopompus writes 
to Alexander concerning Harpalus— 

Eornoe Te elkóva, yaàkiv ns TAvrepas èv ‘Poco rijs Supias oùrep 
Kai oè kai éavróy üvarıdevas uéAAew mapeöwke TE aùr) Karoıkeiv Ev 
rois Baorkeloıs rois éy Tapo@ Kat 6pa brò roù Aaod apooKuvouperny 
kat BactAucoav mpovayopevouevnv Kai rais dAAXats Öwpeais Timnwpevyy 
ais mpémov 5v Thy onv umrepa Kal Trjv coi avvowoUcay. Cf. also 
Athen. 18, 586 c. Philemon, whose career as a comic poet begins 
more than ten years before 330 B. 0., writes— 


Bacirtoo’ &reı BaßvAuvos, dy oro rúyý. 


T e 
Tv Uvétovixyy oloba kal tov Aprakor. 


Outside of the passage in Xenophon,—in which the husband 
exhorts his young wife to look after and test the things of her 
household as the ¢povpapyo: look after the garrisons and the 
Senate tests the horses and cavalrymen, and to praise and honor, 
aorep Bacihkiocay, so far she can from the means at her disposal, 
the man who is deserving—the earliest literary references ap- 
pear to have to do with Asia. But whatever the connections 
of the word, whether Macedonian or Asiatic, I hope that I have 
shown 1) that neither BaciAwea nor BavtAıva can have been 
a title of the wife of the king archon before the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., 2) that in all probability the words never were titles 
of that priestess, and 3) that the fiction that they were her titles 


°® Legrand, The New Greek Comedy (translated by Loeb), p. 30. 
5 : 
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comes from a misconception of the words eikóres BaciAwva oboa 
in the speech against Neaera. As Phrynichus says of flactjucca, 
olües TGv àpxaíev erev. And the same is true of the fourth- 
century factAwva.. The Latin title of the wife of the rez 
sacrorum, regina sacrorum, suggests that the wife of the King 
Archon in Athens may have had the title corresponding to 
Paoıkeds before the fourth century, but of that there is no 
proof. When mentioned in the speech against Neaera, our 
earliest document, aud in the Constitution of Athens by Aris- 
totle ?? she is called “the wife of the king.” 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


23 Before the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens the 
statement in Pollux §8.90—rhy 86 cuvotxoticay aùr Bacidwoay Kadovor 
was erroneously considered to be a fragment of Aristotle. 


BREVITY AS A CRITERION OF LANGUAGE. 


This is the title of a most interesting article in this journal 
(XLIX, pp. 57 ff.) by Mr. A. R. Nykl. We must be very grate- 
ful for the collection of translations of the same sentences into 
a variety of languages and for the notes with which they are 
accompanied; but I cannot see that the conclusions drawn from 
this valuable material are quite correct, either with regard to 
national languages or when the question is of constructing a 
language for international use. . | 

The only criterion applied in the paper is brevity measured by 
the number of syllables but it is true that the author leaves the 
door open for other criteria, when he speaks, on p. 58, of that 
language which can express most ideas in the briefest way, 
clearly and accurately, by means of an easy articulation, and, on 
p. 67, similarly of “brevity, together with accuracy, clearness 
and ease of enunciation.” Unfortunately he says not a word 
on these other criteria, on the possibility of measuring them or 
on their relative merit, so that the reader gets the impression of 
a narrowly one-sided evaluation of languages. 

In my own book “ Language, its Nature, Development and 
. Origin I devote some pages (328-332) to the greater shortness 
of recent stages of languages as compared with the oldest acces- 
sible stages, but I expressly warn against laying undue stress 
on this point, which to my mind is less important than other 
points in which progressive tendencies can be demonstrated 
through a consideration of the historical development of well- 
known languages: simplification and regularization of grammati- 
cal structure, ete. Nor can I see that the two causes to which 
Mr. Nykl ascribes shortenings in historical times, climatic con- 
ditions and the social evolution from autocracy to democracy 
with the resulting omission of honorifics, etc., are capable of 
explaining, or sufficient to explain, such shortenings. The phe- 
nomenon is much more complex and must be considered in con- 
nexion with the whole question of changes in language (on 
which see my book just quoted, chaps. XIV and XV). 

Let us now look a little more closely into the author’s com- 
parisons, always bearing in mind that brevity is after all only 
one among several criteria, and not even the most important 
one. In order to be valuable a comparison between two or more 
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languages as wholes must be fairly comprehensive; therefore the 
figures given on p. 67 for the Gospel of Matthew in several lan- 
guages are more important than the translations of Mr. Nykl’s 
two test sentences; but even.they are not perfectly conclusive, 
for “ it should be taken into consideration that translations nat-- 
urally tend to be more long-winded and verbose than the 
original.” 

Anyhow, no really trustworthy conclusions can be drawn from ` 

the numerous translations of the two sentences “I see a good 
man’s hand” and “I can run better than my father,” for acci- 
dents may here increase or diminish the number of syllables. 
If in the second sentence the author had taken “ faster,” which 
he himself considers more logical, instead of “better,” and if 
then this had been rendered “ plus rapidement” in French, we 
should there have had 11 instead of 8 syllabies. In the Swedish 
rendering we find far, but in the “ Danish-Norwegian ” (which, 
by the way, is neither Danish nor Norwegian, but a mixture of 
both) fader, but as a matter of fact, far is just as usual in both 
Danish and Norwegian as in Swedish. On the other hand, one 
does not see why man is translated människa in Swedish and 
mand in Danish: he' might just as well have taken man in the 
former and menneske in the latter language. If 4o and yo had . 
been added in the Italian and Spanish versions, as it might 
very well have been, the number of the syllables would have been 
increased, in both sentences—and I dare say similar remarks 
may be made with regard to most of the specimens. But one 
or two syllables more or less weigh heavily when the total num- 
ber of syllables compared is so small as it is here. 
. One of Mr. Nykl’s arguments in favour of attaching so much 
importance to brevity is taken from long-distance telephonic - 
conversations (“ Trans-Atlantie conversations cost $25 a min- 
ute, with a three-minute minimum charge”). Fortunately, 
however, most of our conversations are not so expensive and it 
generally matters very little whether our sentences last a few 
seconds more or less. And has it never occurred to Mr. N. that 
sometimes a short word is more difficult to catch than a longer 
synonym, so that the speaker has to be asked to repeat his 
words— which takes up some of the costly time.. 

I may finally say a few words on constructed international 
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languages, as I have given much time and thought to the sub- 
ject, and as Mr. Nykl’s remarks on them are not quite fair. 
For instance, m speaking of the Esperanto correlatives, which 
he praises on the score of their brevity, he says, “ The Idists, 
strange to say, found them ugly.” No; the objection of the 
Idists (and Occidentalists, and Novialists, and a great many 
people outside these camps) is that these forms are totally arbi- 
trary and, therefore, difficult to remember: chu everybody, kiam 
when, tie there, io something, etc. 

Mr. Nykl does not see that formulating the principles accord- 
ing to which an artificial international language should be con- 
structed is not quite the same thing as comparing the relative 
merits of existing languages. He thinks we need a more defi- 
nite formula than mine about the greatest facility to the great- 
est number of people; of course, I have never denied that clear- 
ness and accuracy should be aimed at in an interlanguage, but 
by the side of these qualities I think my formula is a safe guide 
on a great many points. Let me give one example: if in an 
international language we want a verb meaning “ to telephone,” 
isn’t it much better to take such a form as telefona, which is 
immediately understood by some 500 millions and therefore 
presents the greatest facility to the greatest number, than, say, 
the Icelandic word sima, which is known to only 100,000 peo- 
ple at most? But sima would be best according to our author’s 
standard. In a new book “An International Language” (G. 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1928), I have met all the ordinary 
objections to a constructed language and have shown how it is 
possible, by applying the above-mentioned formula and common- 
sense, to arrive at a language which is more natural than either 
Esperanto or Ido and more regular than their recent competitor 
Occidental—a language which is perhaps twenty times as easy 
to learn for an Englishman or Dane or Bulgarian as either Eng- 
lish or Danish or Bulgarian is for a native of any of the other 
countries. I have termed this language Novial (from nov new 
and the initials of International Auxiliary Language), and beg 
to give the translation of Mr. Nykl’s two sentences: 


Me vida bonon manu. 
Me pove kurse plu bonim kam men patro. 


OTTO JESPERSEN. ' 


REPORTS. s 


Pnuinonocvs, LXXXII (N. F. XXXVI) 1927. 


Pp. 1-26. K. v. Fritz, Die Ideenlehre des Eudoxus von 
Knidos und ihr Verhältnis zur platonisehen Ideenlehre. An 
attempt to establish Hudoxus’ theory of ideas by an analysis of 
Aristotle's discussion of them as reported by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. The question of how Aristotle became familiar 
with the opinions of Eudoxus is discussed, as is also the question 
of the chronological relation of the work of Plato with that of 
Eudoxus. The theory of Eudoxus is shown to have appeared 
before the Parmenides, i. e. before 365. From 367 to 365 Eu- 
doxus was head of the Academy during Plato's absence, and 
it was during this period that Aristotle entered the Academy 
as a student. 


Pp. 27-66. R. Herzog, Herondea. The first part of the 
article consists of critical and exegetical notes to complete the 
author’s edition of Herondas. The second part deals with the 
dates of the individual mimes. In the third part the author 
replies to some of the statements of Knox, particularly. those 
dealing with the name and native city of Herondas, and the 
places where the mimes were acted. 


Pp. 67-83. Gustav Meyer, Zu Minucius Felix und Tertullian. 
The author attempts to refute Gudeman’s arguments (Philolog. 
Wochenschr. 1924, 90-92) against the supposed priority of 
Tertullian and the alleged dependence of Minucius on him. 
The author of the present article attempts, however, to posit 
no new theory of his own. 


Pp. 84-109. Josef Balogh, “ Voces Paginarum.” This is a 
discussion of the practice of reading aloud. The author sets 
himself these problems: Can it be shown that in antiquity those 
things were read aloud which we are accustomed to read silent- 
ly? In how far can this practice be established for the Middle 
Ages? Can it be assumed that in both these periods writing 
was also accompanied by speech? What is the explanation of 
this phenomenon,. and what is the reason for our practice of 
reading silently? ‘There follows a large collection of passages 
which tend to throw light on the difficulty. The article is con- 
tinued on a later page. 

Pp. 110-120. Miscellen. 1. pp. 110-115. Wilhelm Dörp- 
feld, Zur Leukas-Ithaka-Frage. The author protests against 
errors in Bürchner’s article “ Leukas, Leukadia ” in the Pauly- 
Wissowa. 2. pp. 115-119. Dr. Friedrich Stählin, Pharsalica 
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III. (Vgl. Bd. 77 S. 194). Das Schlachtfeld von Pharsalos. 
Many scholars have believed that the battle of Pharsalus was 
fought on the north bank of the Enipeus. The present article 
presents objections against this view, although the author ob- 
Serves that the proper solution of the difficulty is hard to find. 
8. pp. 119-120. Dr. J. Morr, Ein Anklang an Xenophons 
Charakteristik des Klearchos bei Plutarch, Marius XIV. The 
close resemblance of the two passages shows how much Plutarch 
valued Xenophon. 


Pp. 121-153. Stefan Weinstock, Die platonische Homer- 
kritik und ihre Nachwirkung. Plato intended his criticism of 
Homer to apply also to the tragic poets. Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics opposed Plato’s criticism, gave a different expla- 
nation of the passages condemned by Plato, and laid the found- 
ation for the criticism of poetry which should have nothing to 
do with ethical considerations. The Stoics attempted to bring 
Homer into consonance with their own theories; in order to 
accomplish this they had recourse to much allegorical inter- 
pretation. They even accepted Homer’s heroes as ethical ideals; 
in this they followed Antisthenes. Epicurus agreed with Plato 
in rejecting Homer. For this reason the Hpicurean criticism 
was adopted by the Christians who found in it arguments ready- 
made. In the later period criticism often showed itself favor- 
able to Homer, partly because of the influence of the Stoic al- 
legories, partly because of the attacks of the rhetoricians on 
Plato. The article gives a complete conspectus of the effects 
of Plato’s criticism; it is fortfied by a large number of footnotes 
giving all the necessary references. 


Pp. 154-166. Leo Weber, Tellos, Kleobis und Biton. Hero- 
dotus drew his information about Tellus, Kleobis and Biton not 
from inscriptions, but from some written accounts popular in 
his own day. The story of the two Argive brothers may have 
been put out by the priests at Delphi for purposes of propaganda. 
Both the original accounts go back to Solon’s time, but the 
combination of the story of Tellus with that of Kleobis and 
Biton is Herodotus’ work. 


Pp. 167-180. Paul Thielscher, Zur Maniliustiberlieferung. 
The author rejects the view that Codex Lipsiensis (L) and 
Gemblacensis (G) are derived from a common archetype and 
are hence of equal value, and defends his own view that G is a 
copy of L, and hence deserves no place as a manuscript source. 
It is pointed out that the name Manilius and the title “ Astrono-- 
mica” rest on insufficient authority. On the strength of a. 
passage in Firmicus Maternus it is suggested that the author’s: 
cognomen was perhaps Fronto, his gentile name something like: 
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Navigius, and the title of the work “ Apotelesmata." The com- 
monly accepted title M. Manilii Astronomicon goes back only 
to Poggio. 


Pp. 181-201. Otmar Schissel, Lollianos aus Ephesos. P. 
Hordeonius Lollianus was a rhetorician of the time of Hadrian. 
This article discusses his activity, his rhetorical theories, his 
place in the tradition, and his influence. A list of the extant 
fragments is included. 


, Pp. 202-240. Josef Balogh, “Voces Paginarum." This is a 
continuation of the preceding article, pp. 84-109. Here are 
gathered many quotations bearing on the problem of how the 
ancients read; the passages range in date from antiquity to the 
Renaissance. The conclusion is reached that among the ancients 
the normal practice was to read aloud, the writer, too, ordinarily. 
pronounced his words aloud as he wrote them. Only in excep- 
tional cases, as, for example, when the communication was secret, 

did the reader refrain from pronouncing the words as he read 
them. Modern instances of the same practice are noted; and 
explanations are suggested to account for the difference between 
ancient and modern fashions of reading. 


Pp. 241-242. “Miscellen. 4. pp. 241-242. Thomas Stettiner, 
Cassiodors Encyclopidie eine Quelle Isidors. Manuscript evi-, 
dence gives additional confirmation to the view that Iadorug had 
made extensive use of Cassiodorus. 


Pp. 241-267. F. Zucker, Zur Textherstellung und Erklärung 
von Philodems V. Buch «epi zompdrev. The text is established . 
with translation and interpretätion of the passages. An excursus 
is appended on edpmorAoyeiv, eüpyoiAoyia, eüpnoiAoyos, where the 
meanings of the words and their spelling are considered. It is 
observed that these words are properly spelled with -5- since 
the spelling with -e- is not found until the Bysnnne period. 


Pp. 268-819. Walter Ruppel, Politeuma. ‘The first part of 
this article consists of an examination of the literature to dis- 
cover how the word roAireuua was used from the time of its first 
appearance in Isocrates. .On roMreia the constitution, rest the 
modredpara, the inner politics. For political activity the verb 
aroÀvreóeoUa, was used; from this the noun was derived. As time 
"went on, the concrete meaning was developed until abstract 
significations came to be applied to,it. So Plutarch uses it in 
‚seven senses. The last original appearance of the word is in 
"Novella 74 of the Codex Justin.; in the Greek literature of the 
“Middle Ages the expression is not found. The second part of 
the article is an examination of the evidence of epigraphy. The 
first appearance of the word in an inscription is in a decree of 
Alexander, dated 333/2. Here it has the Aristotelian sense 
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“form of government.” The evidence of the papyri is also 
taken, and discussion is given of various kinds of woArrevnuara, 
therein mentioned. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 313-323. Wilhelm Ensslin, Die Demokratie und Rom. 
A discussion of the attempts to establish popular sovereignty in 
Rome in the latter half of the second century B.C. Stress is 
laid on the influence which Greek political theory had on such 
democratic leaders as Tiberius Gracchus. 


Pp. 329-352. Otto Glöckner, Die Gottes- und Weltan- 
schauung des Celsus. Celsus shows himself to be a thorough- 
going Platonist, although in his attack on the Christians he 
affects to base his polemic on general philosophical considerations 
and not on the teachings of any one school. The teachings of 
Plato were supplemented at times by those of other philosophers, 
but Celsus is not to be thought of as an eclectic. He was more 
tolerant towards the Jews, perhaps because they were less 
evangelical than the Christians. 


Pp. 353-354. Miscellen. 5. pp. 353-359. Alfred Gudeman, 
Minucius Felix und Tertullian. A refutation of Meyer’s argu- 
ments, pp. 67-83 above. 6. pp. 359-363. Friedrich Pfister, 
Gordion als Mittelpunkt der altionischen Erdkarte. On the 
strength of passages in Livy and Quintus Curtius it may be 
assumed that Gordion was the center of the world on the Ionic 
maps. If this is so, it lends additional interest to the story of 
Alexander and the Gordian knot. 7. pp. 363-864. Zur Leukas- 
Ithaka-Frage. At the request of Dr. Biirchner, the Editor pub- 
lishes explanations of the points criticized by Dörpfeld, pp. 110- 
115 above. 


Pp. 365-432. Albert Rupprecht, Die demosthenische Prooe- 
miensammlung. The proemia are authentic work-by Demosthenes, 
they represent a collection of fragments put together after the 
orator’s death. The fragments are here arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and are discussed individually with special refer- 
ence to the relation between the proemia and the surviving 
deliberative speeches. The article closes with a full discussion 
of the literary importance of the collection, and of certain 
problems of textual criticism. 


Pp. 483-454. Walter Ruppel, Politeuma. This is a continua- 
tion of the preceding article, pp. 268-312. The rest of the 
epigraphic evidence is examined, and the results carefully set 
forth. At the end of the article is a résumé of the findings, 
showing all the possible variations in the word through all the 
periods of its use. 


Pp. 455-466. Fritz Schemmel (+), Die Schulzeit des Kaisers 
Julian. This is a circumstantial account of Julian’s education, 
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with a list of the schools in which he studied, the cities in which 
he lived, and the teachers under whom he sat. It is pointed out 
that in his youth Julian was an enthusiastic Christian; with the 
exception of Nikokles all of his teachers had been Christians. 
After his studies were over he returned to Nicomedia in 353, 
and there he was much in the company of pagan sophists and 
philosophers. 


Pp. 467- 472. Miscellen, 8. pp. 467-471. N. Wecklein‘(f), 
Über den Bau Äschyleischer Chorgesinge. The construction of 
the choruses of the Supplices supports the theory that this play 
should be put as closely as possible to 458, the year of the: 
Oresteia. 9. pp. 471-472. Rudolf Blümel, Mata Vita Tau bei 
Petronius 62. The passage requires no emendation; mata and 
vita are imperatives. The first, a vulgar form of macta means 
“ kill him,” the second means “ get out of the way.” The words 
are thus cries of encouragement from gladiatorial exhibitions. 
Tau is an interjection uttered when the sword strikes a grave- 
stone. 


HARRISON C. Corrrw. 
Union CoLLEGE. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. LV, Parts 3 and 4. 


Pp. 239-240. P. H. D., Vae-Peditibus. Elegiae Distichs upon 
motor vehicles as a potent source of death to those who venture 
on foot from their hearthstones. 


Pp. 241-259. P. H. Damsté, Ad Ammianum Marcellinum 
adversaria critica. Textual emendation and elucidation of pas 
sages from books 14 to 20 inclusive. 


Pp. 260-262. B. A. van Groningen, AAIKIA. déuéa may 
mean “absence of litigation ” as well as “injury " ; see Aristo- 
tle Oec. II, 15am (p. 1348 b, 9-16). 


Pp. 263-268. B. A. van Groningen, Inscriptio Dedicatoria 
Aegyptiaca. An attempt to restore a fragmentary inscription, 
found at Coptus, which is partly at London and partly at Alex- 
andria. 


Pp. 269-272. C. Brakman, Appendix. Additional observa- 
tions on Commodianus in the light of the recent “ Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie” by Weymann, 
Munich 1926. 


Pp. 273-279. H. I. Rose, De Iove Latiari. luppiter Latiaris 
might be delighted at gladiatorial exhibitions and beast-baiting, 
but he did not demand human sacrifice as early ‘Christian 
writers have supposed. 
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Pp. 280-286. C. Brakman, Liviana. Additional notes on 
Livy 41, 11, 3, to 45, 31, 4. 


Pp. 287-303. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Comicorum quibusdam 
locis ad ludendum Demosthenem pertinentibus. Commentaries 
upon Kock II, p. 299, IT, p. 265, IT, p. 457; Aeschines Ctesiph. 
p. 292; Ps.-Plutareh X orat. 845; Plut. Demosth. 11; Meineke, 
F. C. G. IV p. 618. 


Pp. 804-317. H. D. Verdam, De Platonis dialogo Thrasyma- 
cho qui vocatur. The tendency to separate the first book of the 
Republic and call it “ Thrasymachus ” is ill founded. 


Pp. 318-320. P. H. D., De capillamento muliebri hodierno 
queritur umbra Apulei. Hexameters deploring the current vogue 
of bobbed hair for women. 


Pp. 321-334. J. H. Thiel, De Antiphontis oratione prima. 
Evidence which indicates that the oration was prepared for a 
real case, and not as a rhetorical exercise. 


Pp. 835-336. H. Wagenvoort, Ad Petrum Helbertum Damsté 
epistula. Thirteen Alcaic stanzas of congratulation. 


Pp. 837-859. M. R. J. Brinkgreve, De vocabulorum. ordine 
observationes nonnullae. The author compares the order of 
sentence structure of six representative passages: Cic. Verr. 4, 1; 
Caes. B. G. 1, 22; Hor. Carm. 1, 17; Verg. Ec. 2, 1; Verg. G. 
4, 457; Verg. Aen. 12, 1. 


Pp. 860-364. P. C. de Brouwer, De Ioanne Goropio Becano. 
A brief mention of Jan Gerartsson van Gorp or Goropius (1518- 
1572) and his book * Origines Antverpianae,” 1569. 


^ Pp. 365-369. O. Damsté, De Matrimonio Atheniensi. The 
Athenians were not exclusively monogamous, notwithstanding 
Herodot. 2, 92; Socrates had two wives, according to Plutarch 
Arist. 24; Athen. 13, 2; Diog. Laert. 2, 26; Lucian Vit. Auct. 
26; so had Euctemon in Isaeus 6; Mantias in Demosth. 39 
and 40; Callias in Andoc. De Myst. Furthermore, a papyrus 
(Schubart, Einf. i. d. Papyruskunde, p. 468; Mitteis, Chrestom. 
285) shows a contract wherein a wife seems to fear that her - 
husband may take another. This of course has no direct bearing 
on Athens. 


Pp. 370-376. H. M. R. Leopold, De antro Sibyllae: Cumis 
nuper partim effosso. The recent excavations of Maiüri de- 
scribed by him in Notizie degli scavi 1926, pp. 85-93 vindicate 
Vergil’s account of the region as well | as the words of Ps.-Justi- 
nus and Agathias. 


Pp. 377-385. J. H. van Meurs, Patres conscripti qui fuerint. 
The proper translation of “ conscripti” is not “ eingeschrie- 
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benen ” but “ zusammengeschriebenen.” The value of the word 
otyxAnros is substantially the same. The Roman senate com- 
prised two parts; see Brassloff, Pauly-Wissowa s. v. conscripti, 
. and Costa, Storia del diritto romano pubblico?, 1920, p. 110. 


Pp. 386-394. F. Muller, “ Pater Patratus” quid significet. 
A study of the expression in Livy 1, 24, 4. If'a group of senes 
forms a senatus, then a group of paires forms a patratus. The 
author thinks that in the expression pater patratus the second 
element is genitive. This means that the forms patrate and 
patrato (dat. and abl.) must be explained away. 


Pp. 395-400. E. H. Renkema, De iudicio perduelliönis sub- 
lato. A definition of the word iudicium as used in Cic. pro Rab. 
10. It means the words of condemnation pronounced. by the 
duovir, not the whole action at law. 


Pp. 401-409. G. A. S. Snyder, De symbolica Phaethontis 
fabulae interpretatione apud Romanos. The representation of 
Phaethon on sarcophagi expresses the hope of an ascension to 
heaven after death. The fact that his body was cast down need. 
not, affect the soul. | 


. Pp. 410-419. St. W. J. Teeuwen, De voce “ paenitentia ” 
apud Tertullianum. There are two senses for the word “ paeni- 
lentia; " one the paenitentia ante baptismum which is a state 
of mind abhorrent of evil and rejoicing in that state; the other 
the paenitentia post fidem which has much the same force as 
exomologesis or confessio peccatorum, including the notion of 
poena or penance. 


Pp. 420-424. H. Vroom, * Armaque ” et similia in versu hex- 
ametro Latino. Words like “armaque” do not occur in the 
fourth foot of hexameter verses unless they be closely connected 
with the preceding.word in sense. This seldom happens. Words 
of this sort usually introduce a new step in thought sequence 
and hence are more apt to be seen in the first foot where a 
transition is more naturally made. 


Pp. 425-448. . H. Wagenvoort, Sepulerum incantatum. Tex- 
tual emendation and commentary on some passages in Quintil. 
Decl. 10. E 
Crayton M. HALL. 

RUTGERS University. 
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Aristotle, The Poetics; ‘Longinus’ On the Sublime; with an 
English Translation. By W. Hamitton Fyre. Demetrius 
On Style; with an English Translation. By W. Rays 
Rozerts. London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; 1927. xx + 501 pp. 


This is perhaps a characteristic volume in the Loeb Classical 
Library. ‘The series has supplied many needed editions and ren- 
derings, yet too often includes average, or inferior, and needless 
work that may get in the way of better and perfectly accessible 
texts and translations. In the present items, Rosrrts’ work 
represents the fat, and Fyrx’s on the whole, the lean. 

So far as I know, Mr. Fyre had no other title to edit the 
Poetics than three pages of comment, on seven passages in the 
edition of Bywater, which he published eighteen years ago in 
the Classical Review XXIV (1910), 283-5. His text is based 
upon that of Vahlen (1885), and modified in general accord 
with that of Bywater; there is a grudging reference, like 
Bywater’s, to the Arabic tradition, and a casual use of it, that 
betray no firm acquaintance with the recent studies of Gudeman, 
Tkatsch, and others, who have shed new light on the Poetics 
from that tradition. Bywater himself might well have escaped 
more often than he did from the influence of Vahlen, without 
underestimating the solid worth of the older German school. 
Since Bywater’s death, much attention has been given to the 
Poetics by scholars in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere; I find no 
evidence that Fyre has caught up with the more important 
writings on his subject. When a forthcoming Bibliography of 
the Poetics (Cornell Studies in English, No. XI) appears, its 
authors, Gudeman and I, have hopes that scholars will not study 
the treatise of Aristotle without consulting books and articles 
new as well as old. [Since these lines were written, the Bibli- 
ography has appeared. | ' . 

The text and translation of FYFE are better than his unsympa- 
thetie Introduction. Here we read (p. xv) of Aristotle's demand 
that the plot, or concept of the whole, govern every detail in ' 
the parts: * His conclusions . . . allow the crudest melodrama 
to rank with the Oedipus Tyrannus, and above the Agamemnon, 
These words echo a common, not to say vulgar, and shallow 
opinion; I have read the like elsewhere, but never before in an 
edition of the Poetics; such a notion evinces an absolute blind- 
ness, for example, to Aristotle’s four demands with respect to the 
ethos of the agents. Again (p. xi), an argument partly taken 
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from the Socrates of the Jon ‘clearly disproves the view that 
Plato was insensitive to Art.” Why not find the evidence of 
Plato’s artistic sensitiveness in his own artistic procedure—in 
the construction, as in every detail, of the Phaedrus? Again, we 
read (p. xiv) that the concept of a tragic catharsis is ‘ Aristotle’s 
chief contribution to the art of literary criticism, of which he 
was the first professional practitioner. Now, since the Poetics 
refers to a dozen or more authorities more or less in its kind, it 
was not the first thing of its kind; nor can we be certain that its 
author originated the notion of a dramatic catharsis. But surely 
Aristotle’s chief contribution to the study of the drama and the 
epic poem is his critical perspective, and not some one detail in 
it. As for the details, compare Ross on the Poetics (Aristotle, 
London, 1928, p. 290): ‘It contains perhaps a greater number 
of pregnant ideas on art than any other book.’ Another tame 
opinion concerns the alleged barrenness (p. xvi) of the Alex- 
andrian scholarship that grew out of the age of Aristotle. If 
that scholarship was barren, what shall we say of the Aeneid, 
which in large measure was the fruit of it? | 
The text generally represents honest effort. The translation 
aims to be true, and is too literal; sometimes it is freakish. 
The general reader, and the scholar who is not a specialist, in 
Aristotle," had best turn to Bywaters translation, both for 
essential truth to text and for skilled propriety in the use of 
English. In rendering 1453229, Fyre calls Euripides (with 
reference to his dramatic economy) ‘a bad manager’; the 
ordinary sense of these words as applied to the drama will be mis- 
leading. The well-known comparison, 1451°5-6, reads: * Poetry 
is something more scientific and serious than history” But 
in Aristotle’s view history is too scientific, in our sense, to be 
poetry. Far to be preferred is Bywater’s “more philosophical 
and of graver import, Again, Fyrn, in a note, calls Odysseus 
with the False Tidings (1455°13-14) a “play.” One may take 
it to be a lay in an epic poem, but must not assert that it was 
either play or lay, for we simply do not know what it was. For 
the context, Fyre does not seem to have read the article by J. 
A. Smith in the Classical Quarterly XVIII (1924), 165-8, nor 
that of Philippart in the Revue des fitudes Grecques XX XVIII 
(1925), 171-204, not to mention my humble interpretation of 
the passage in Classical Philology XIII (1918), 251-61 (re- 
vised in An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 1922, pp. 290-305). 
His translation actually skips the word ovvfern, which the whole 
passage is meant by Aristotle to illustrate. Further, the nomina- 
tive rapadoyiopds (1455216), for the reading mapaAoywyóv in the 
Paris manuscript, is not, as FYFE says of this last word in the 
passage, Vahlen’s “own suggestion’ ; or at all events one should 
not now so state the matter. Vahlen in 1885 accepted the 
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accusative for his text, and in his apparatus guessed (with a 
fortasse’) at the nominative; while Bywater, who in 1909 
accepts the nominative, and from whom Fyre doubtless takes it, 
finds it in MS. Riccardianus 46, and notes that Vahlen’s guess 
is confirmed by the Arabic tradition. My preference of the read- 
ing in the Paris manuscript is supported by arguments to be 
found in An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy as cited above. 

Elsewhere one great violence is still done to the text, a vio- 
lence fathered by Susemihl, and fostered in the edition of 
Bywater. This is the excision of a sentence, 1456*7-10, and the 
insertion of it after nexpı-roü réAovs at 145532. I protested 
against this unhappy shift three years ago in A.J. P. XLVI 
(1925), 192, and doubtless shall continue to argue against it, 
and in favor of an interpretation that leaves the passage where 
it traditionally stands—an interpretation which ‘has the best 
of arguments on its side, in that it makes sound sense, sustains 
the manuscripts, and is sustained by them. The dislocation 
of this passage may count as the last refuge of the textual dis- 
locators who have used.a malign art on the Poetics. For the 
Poetics, their breed goes back to Daniel Heinsius. 

Oddly enough, for this volume of the Loeb series, * Longinus 
was not entrusted to the experienced hand of Rhys Roberts. 
Why not? For reasons of copyright? Frrs likes the epistle 
On the Sublime better than he does the Poetics, and I like his 
treatment of it better than his treatment of Aristotle, save that 
he appears to be shy of mentioning REYS Roserts’ fine edition 
(1899) ; certainly as a critic and translator F'yre is a tyro in 
comparison with his ripe predecessor. He has used Vahlen’s 
fourth edition (1910) of the text of Jahn. His version of Sappho 
falls short, alike in tone and literal accuracy, of that by Symonds 
which was included in the edition, previously mentioned, of 
1899. 

For Demetrius On Style, Ruys ROBERTS avails himself of 
critical studies that have appeared since his edition of 1902. He 
now offers, besides a new general Introduction of 30 pages 
(pp. 257-87), a supplement (p. 288-9) to his ^ full bibliography 
up to the year 1902, a freshly scrutinized text, a Tabular 
Analysis of the treatise (pp. 290-3), and a revised translation. 
I hope that my presumably known admiration of Rays ROBERTS? 
scholarship will lead no one to think that my praise of it here 
is overdrawn. He is always well-prepared for what he under- 
takes, always safe and sound in reckoning with tradition whether 
old or new, always fresh, independent, and stimulating. His 
treatment of Demetrius gives a special worth to this volume in 
the Loeb series. 
LANE Cooper. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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 Balor with the Evil Eye. Studies in Celtic and French Litera- 
ture. By ALEXANDER HacaERTY KRAPPE. Institut des 
Études frangaises, Columbia University, N. Y. 1927. 


The writer of this review confesses at once his inability to 
do justice to the broad field covered by the twelve essays which 
make up Professor KRAPPE'S book. Most of these essays deal 
with tales, some form of which appear in Celtie territory, and 
their provenience' Professor Krappe endeavors to ascertain in 
accordance with the method which on page 158 he defines for 
a special instance, but which he would admit to be of more 
general application: “ We must collect all known variants of a 
motif, in order to draw from their number and geographical 
distribution such conclusions as may appear warranted." This 
method has, of course, its dangers for, until one has collected all 
the known variants of a motif, an exceedingly diffieult task 
even for one as widely read as Professor. KRAPPE, one cannot be 
` sure that he has gotten to the root of the matter. Since, for 
example, in the episode of the Squire's dream in Perlesvaus: 
and in the scourging of Cuculainn in the Serglige ConCulainn, 
there is “a motif of a dream experience with factual results 
clearly noticeable after the awakening of the sleeper” (p. 122), 
in the one.case a dream journey with the resulting wounding of 
the squire, in the other the effects of a flogging inflicted upon 
the hero by fairy messengers, the author concludes that “ the 
motif may be'pronounced to be of Celtic origin” (p. 125). 
Similar features occur, however, in one of the most famous 
dreams of history, that of St. Jerome, of which he himself tells 
in his letter to the virgin Eustochium (Ep. XXII, 30). He 
had fallen asleep and seemed to be carried before the tribunal 
of heaven and condemned to be flogged for being & Ciceronian 
. and not a'Christian. The scourging was severe and when he 
awoke his shoulders still bore the marks of it and he still felt 
the blows: liventes habuisse me scapulas, plagas sensisse post 
somnum. To be compared is the story in Luc. Philopseudes 48, 
where a groom is scóurged nightly by a statue, the offering to 
which he had stolen, and each suecessive morning the weals were 
to be seen on his body. In eh. 52 of this same essay there. 
is, I may add, a story which has features very similar to those 
in the Breton story reported by Professor KRAPPE on p. 116. 
. These stories, earlier by centuries than the variants he quotes, 
should certainly be taken into aecount before we can assert that 
the episode in the Perlesvaus is of Celtie origin. 

Even when all the known variants of a tale can be compared, 
some attention, it seems to me, should be paid to the chronologi- 
cal relation of the variants and the variants should be accepted 
as they stand without the use of hypothetical reconstructions as 
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a basis of argument. All too offen the method of proof which is 
advanced in support of the claims of Irish literary influence 
offends in these particulars and Professor Krappe very rightly 
protests against it (pp. 38-9). His own argument sometimes, 
however, suffers from the same weakness. Thus he is con- 
vinced (p. 39) that “ Yonec is an Irish story,” and he sees in 
the slaying of the old man by the son of his wife and the bird- 
lover one of the most important features of the lay '(p. 40). 
This feature, along with others, he maintains is “found in the 
Irish story of Balor, of which positive traces are met as early 
as the eighth century” (p. 41). He does not tell us, however, 
that, according to these early traces, Balor is not slain? in all 
the variants by his grandson, Lug ; nor does he tell us that in the 
earliest references to the death of Lug's father (Cian in these 
old versions, Mac Kineely in the modern), Cian is not slain by 
Balor at all but by the three sons of Turenn,? and it is on these 
that Lug wreaked vengeance. If these early versions have any 
weight whatsoever we must conclude that the “ blood-revenge 
motif,” the slaying of Balor by Lug in revenge for the murder of 
his father, had no place. One cannot help asking why these 
details are entirely suppressed in favor of those which are found 
only in popular versions taken down in the last century. Why 
cannot these be among the alterations which, the author admits 
on p. 41, the ancient myth underwent? Similarly, in equating 
the Balor-Ethnea-Lug story with that of Akrisius-Danae-Per- 
seus, an equation entirely justified if we accept the earliest 
versions of the former, Professor Kraprs is forced, in order to 
get the parallel to the modern Irish story, to put. Proitos in the 
place öf Zeus (p. 31) and to accept a version, noticed by Apollod. 
II, 4, 1, that Proitos was the seducer of Danae. He then con- 
cludes (p. 32) that in the original story “ Akrisios slew his 
brother Proitos after the rape of Danae” and that “young 
Perseus, having survived, returns home and slays the slayer of 
his father.” This conclusion is drawn in spite of the fact that 
> nowhere in any of the many Greek versions of the Akrisios- 
Danae story is there a hint that Akrisios slew Proitos. They 
fought, to be sure, but the struggle ended in a treaty of peace 
and a division of power. Such an omission does not bother 
= Professor KnAPPE: he makes no mention of it and „goes on to 
argue that the origin of the story is to be found “in ancient . 
agricultural ritual, where the twin-brothers en. the, 


* Cf, Pokorny, Zeitschr. f, Celt. Phil. XII, 1902, p. 332. 

2 So the version in the Book of Lecan (1416) and references to it 
are also found in Cormac’s Glossary (900) and in'the Book of Leinster 
(1130) ; cf. De Jubainville, Le Cycle mythologique irlandais, p. 373, n. 
2-3; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, p. X. ` 

2 Cf, Robert, Gr. Heldensage I, 245 ff. 
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daemons of the old and new year. Proitos underwent the sexual 
union with Danae, the representative of the fruit-bearing earth— 
<and> was slain by his opponent and avenged by his son” : 
(p.33). Danae may have been the representative of the “ fruit- 
bearing earth,” but there is certainly no evidence that she was, 
no hint anywhere of a cult. Her name is not “ transparent 
enough to allow us to see in her an earth-goddess” (p. 18), 
for we do not know whether or not the name is Greek; it may be 
pre-Hellenic. 

This example shows that Professor KRAPPE is one of those 
who prefer to derive the folk-tale from the myth, instead of the 
reverse, and the myth from ritual. He accepts Cook's theories 
concerning the solar origin of the Kyklops, Odysseus, Prometheus 
(pp. 22-3) although many scholars have pointed out their weak- 
ness; the story of Odysseus-Kirke he connects with the worship 
of Ishtar-Astarte, in which a woman personified the goddess, a 
man the vegetation daemon who had to be slain after a term 
of connubial bliss (pp. 71-2). The fact that in none of the 
tales the hero dies is explained by the fact that the ritual story 
was given a good ending solely to please an audience (p. 73). 
Pasiphae and the Cretan bull *is' the outgrowth of a Cretan 
ritual representing the union of the solar bull with the lunar 
cow” (p. 75). We know too little of Cretan ritual to be so 
sure and I prefer the simpler, if less picturesque, explanation 
that the Pasiphae story is an aetiological tale attempting to ex- 
plain the man-bull blazon. 

One is more willing to follow Professor KRAPPE in his other 
essays in which, as in “ The Widow’s Son,”—a motif which he, 
contrary to Miss Weston, finds to have been common long before 
the story was connected with the Grail quest (p. 131)—in “ The 
Foundation Sacrifice,’ in “The Secundus Biography,” he. 
reaches, by a careful comparison and analysis of the many vari- 
ants, conclusions which must be taken into account by anyone 
who delights in tracking an illusive tale to its lair. 


Oxio Stare UNIVERSITY. MARBURY B. OGLE. 


Sancti Aurelii Augustini Episcopi De Civitate Dei Libri XXII _ 
ex recensione B. DOMBART quartum recognovit A. KALB, 
Vol I, Lib. I-XIII: Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri 
MCMXXVIII. xxxiv + 599 pp. Geb. 12 M. 


This first volume of a fourth edition of Dombart’s well-known 
text of the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine is a most welcome 


4 This, in my judgment, the saner view, is ably set forth by Nilsson, 
A History of Greek Religion, tr. by Fielden, Oxford, 1925, pp. 47 ff. 
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contribution. While the third edition of Dombart brought out 

in 1905-1908,—in part, after Dombart's death, by Professor 
Kalb, to whom this new edition has been entrusted, ——marked a 
distinct advance on his earlier editions, and upon the whole is 
superior to the recension of Hoffmann in the Vienna Corpus, 
much has been done on the De- Civitate Dei in the past twenty 
years and the need of a new edition has been keenly felt. Hence 
it is a pleasure to state that Professor Kalb is amply meeting 
this need by giving us an edition of the De Civitate Dei in! 
which the latest work on the text and sources is being 
incorporated. 

In establishing his text, Professor Kalb has idet Dombart 
rather closely, and, as he openly acknowledges, has drawn freely 
from the edition of Hoffmann and the édition de Tuse of the 
De Cwitate Dei brought out by C. Weyman in 1924. For his 
own part, hé has examined 3 Bern MSS. (sig. B,B, D), has 
re-examined four Munich MSS. (sig. A,F,R, ) used by 
Dombart, and, especially, has collated for the first time the 
portion of the important MS. C (Codex Corbeiensis, then St. 
Germain des Prés No. 766, now Paris No. 12214), containing 
Bk. X of the De Civitate Dew This part of the Corbie MS. 
went to Petrograd in 1800. and was unknown to Dombart and 
Hoffmann.‘ The attention of scholars was first called to it in 
1910 by A. Staerk.t An excellent description of these MSS. 
and their relation to the rest of our MS. tradition is furnished 
by Professor Kalb in his preface, pp. ii-xii. The new editor has 
shown himself, on the whole, to be more conservative than 
Dombart. As a result of his labors, he has given us, without 
question, the best text of the first 13 books of the De Civitate 
Dei to date. 

Professor Kalb has further enhanced the value of his work: 
by indieating beneath his text the sources so far noted from 
which St. Augustine drew material for his masterpiece. It is 
gratifying to see that he has employed, among other studies, the 
important monograph by an American scholar, S. Angus, “ The 
Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei,” 
Princeton, 1906,— so strangely ignored by Welldon. It is hardly 
"necessary io observe that the new editor has indieated a far 
larger number of sources than are to be found noted: in any 
previous edition. In keeping with the usage of the Teubner 
Texts these sources are very conveniently indicated at the foot 
of the page. 

Let us hope that Professor Kalb will be able to brik out 


1 A, Staerk, Les manuscrits Latins du Ve au XIIIe siècle conservés 
à la Bibliothéque impériale de SaintiPétersbourg, 1910, Vol. 1, p. 23. 
Cf. also, Dombart-Kalb, p. v, and A. Souter, Class. Rev. 39 (1925 h 
pp. 136-137. 
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Vol. II, containing the remaining books of the De Cwitate Dei, 
at an early date. This will undoubtedly be the more difficult 
portion of'his work, as the textual problems of the last books are 
relatively more numerous and serious than those of the first ones. 
Ihe editor states in his preface, in a rather diffident way, that 
he has in mind the publication of indices in a separate fascicle 
when he completes the editing of his text. A good index to the 
De Cwrtaie Dev, fulfilling the demands of scientific scholarship, 
is a great desideratum. The indices of Hoffmann are inadequate, 
Dombart did not furnish his last edition with indices at all, and 
the index made by Welldon is so short, that it is practically 
worthless. Hence let us sincerely hope that Professor Kalb, 
who is obviously so well qualified for the task, will persevere in 
his purpose and give us the full and scholarly indices to the | 
De Civitate Dei which, on account of the general interest in 
Patristie Studies throughout the world, we need more acutely 
than ever before. 
Martin R. P. MOGUIRE. 


CaTHOLIO UNIVERSITY. 


Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, edidit ERNESTUS DIEHL. Lipsiae in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri MCMXXII-MOMXXV. 


Owing to the death of Otto Crusius, who had revised the 
Hiller-Crusius edition for the last time in the year 1913, E. 
Diehl, at the request of the Teubner publishing house, undertook 
the. preparation of a new edition. Without aiming to be ex- 
haustive, not to speak’ of Bacchylides, Callimachus, Herondas 
and Babrius, whose works are obtainable in special editions, 
Diehl has made his edition practically complete up to the several 
dates of issue. It includes not only the new material derived 
from papyri and inscriptions, which has been accumulating for 
the past thirty years; but also fragments gleaned by modern 
scholars from various authors and manuscripts. The scholarly 
character of this edition is indicated by the omission of the 
misleading Anacreontea, and the relegation to the carmina 
popularia of the Spartan ’Eußarnpiov‘ "Ayer? à Xaápras eùdvðpov 
KTÀ., Which used to be assigned to Tyrtaeus. Care is shown in 
giving correct dialectic forms, and especially commendable is 
the restoration of the iota subscript to its proper place beside 
the long vowels, though a few instances of the iota subscript 
have been overlooked. Diehl has not attempted to restore the 
fragments of Sappho to the extent that we find in J. M. Ed- 
mond’s Lyra Graeca; indeed the uncertainty of restorations is 
shown by comparing these two editions. We have, at any rate, 
in this edition a most convenient and careful text of Greek Lyric 
Poetry, subject of.course to future revisions. | 
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A feature that makes Diehl’s edition especially valuable is 
the copious foot-notes, painstakingly condensed, which consist 
of testimonia, critical notes, parallel passages elucidating the 
subject-matter, phrases and words, and references to the peri- 
odical literature dealing with the several poems and fragments. 
Thus one hundred and twenty-one pages are devoted to Sappho 
and Alcaeus alone. These notes represent an enormous amount . 
of labor in which the editor was fortunate in receiving valuable 
aid from a number of scholars, to whom he expresses his in- 
debtedness in the prefaces to the six fascicles, into which this 
edition has been divided: I. Poetae elegiaci; II, Theognis, 
Carmen Aureum, Phocylidea; IIT. Iamborum Scriptores; IV. 
Poetae melici: Monodia; V. Poetae melici: Chori; VI. Peplus 
Aristoteleus, Scolia anonyma, Carmina popularia, Poetae 
Alexandrini. fascicles I-IV constitute volume I with 492 
pages, fascicles V and VI, volume II with 320 pages. A sup- 
plementum of 24 pages contains: addenda et corrigenda, index 
auctorum, papyrorum, librorum. For future correction may be 
noted: volume I, p. 263, for Gell. 2, 22, 34 read 24; volume 
II, p. 304, for H. W. Smith, Greek mel. poet. read Smyth; p. 
305, text v. 14, for "YAopmov read "OXvuprov. 


HERMAN Lours EBELING. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


RAYMOND BILLIARD. L Agriculture dans l'Antiquité d’après les 
Géorgiques de Virgile. Ouvrage orné de 84 gravures dans 
le texte et de 6 planches hors texte en phototypie reproduis- 
ant les Miniatures du Manuscrit de Virgile de la Biblio- 
thèque vaticane, n° 3225, du iv° Siècle. Paris, E. de Boc- 
card, MCMXXVIII. 539 pp. 100 frs. 


The author of this sumptuous volume brings to his task a prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture as it is carried on today in 
France, Italy, and Northern Africa. He is more concerned with 
the subject matter of the Georgics than with their form or style, 
though he rightly insists that a full enjoyment of the poem re- 
quires a knowledge of all its technical details. He makes a 
methodical study of Vergil’s precepts, set forth in twenty chap- 
ters, each devoted to some particular topic. Each topic is illus- 
trated by all that other ancient writers have transmitted on 
the subject, so that the result is really a very interesting 
treatise on ancient agriculture in general. Almost all of the 
poem is somewhere quoted, translated, and discussed. The Latin 
text followed is regularly Paul Lejay’s, Paris, 1915. One or: 
two of his explanations seem to be new. Lines 1, 97-98, 
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Et qui, proscisso quae suscitat aequore terga, 
Rursus in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro, 


are translated, “Il en est: de méme de celui qui, ayant d'abord 
tracé les sillons dans un champ, en souléve les entre-deux et les 
rompt entiérement en labourant à nouveau avec l'araire oblique- 
ment incliné.” At 1,269, it is surely unnecessary to make rivos 
deducere mean “ faire évacuer les fossés d’écoulement;” and at 
1,114, must bibula harena mean “ gravier” ? On p. 93 Garada 
is a misprint for Gadara; p. 363, Swammerdam was a Dutch 
naturalist, not English; on p. 404 “la deuxiéme aurore" is a 
slip of the pen for nona aurora. Geor. 1,824, collectae ex alto 
nubes, is translated, “les nues amassées dans la direction de 
PAquilon." The wisdom of the ant in biting the grain she stores 
in such a way as to keep it from sprouting (p. 439) is mentioned 
not only by Aelian but also by Pliny, N. H. xi, 80, 109, and 
Plutarch, De Solertia Animalium, xi, 6. On p. 368 it might be 
noted that Xenophon speaks of a queen bee, Oecon. vii, 17, and 
vii, 82. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Middle Ages. By F. J. Rasy. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. xii -+ 
491 pp. 87.00. l 


... ff'his excellent book covers a very wide field, “from the begin- 

nings to the fourteenth century.” It is an attempt to trace the 
development of Christian Latin poetry, not merely from the 
point of view of form and technical structure, but also in relation: 
to the religious and intellectual conditions under which it was 
produced. It thus takes up the subject by countries as well as by 
periods, so that we find, for example, a chapter on the Christian. 
poets of Gaul and Africa in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Cen- 
turies, followed by a chapter on the Christian poets of Italy in 
the same three centuries. So the religious poetry of the Eleventh 
Century is discussed in three chapters devoted respectively to 
Germany, Italy, and France. The book is well written, and 
interesting throughout. All the great names receive their fair 
share of space, and there are good discussions of such special 
topics as the origin and development of the Sequence and the 
Symbolism of the Virgin Mary. Many illustrative extracts 
are given, and there is a very full bibliography. This was 
printed just too soon to include.the new edition of Prudentius 
by J. Bergman (A.J.P. XLIX 97). Seneca’s * Hippolytus’ 
{p. 79) is the play which is usually known as the Phaedra, and 
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Walafrid’s  *Hortulus? (p. 195) is really entitled De Cultura 
Hortorum. There are too many misprints in the Latin quota- 
tions, many more than one expects to find in a Clarendon Press 
book. Most of them are pretty obvious, but a few of them may 
puzzle or delay the reader: for example, reddet, for reddat, p. 
33; crux, for crucis, p. 107; tella, for terra, p. 298. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Henrici Septimellensis Elegia, sive De Miseria. Recensuit, 
praefatus est, glossarium atque indices adiecit ARTSTIDES 
Marıeo. Patavii, apud A. Draghi, MCMXXVI. 25 pp. 
L. 14. | l 


Students of Mediaeval Latin will be interested in a new edition 
of the Elegy of Henry of Settimello, a poem of 1004 lines which 
seems to have been written between December 1192 and March 
1193. It is based on an examination of fifteen Italian manu- 
scripts, and differs considerably from the text which has hitherto 
. been most widely accessible, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, CCIV. 
Dr. Marıco adds a glossary of Late Latin words and phrases, an 
Index Grammaticus, an Index Nominum et Rerum, and an Index 
Auctorum. A few additions may be offered to the Index 
Auctorum: with line 601 cp. Ovid, M. 5, 271, vera refers; with 
975, Verg. Ecl. 8,. 63, non omnia possumus omnes; with 978, 
Catull. 62, 43, tenui carptus . . . ungui, or Ovid, Her. 4, 30, 
tenui . . . delegere ungue rosam; with 979, Stat. Theb. 1, 100, 
arripit .. . iter. Adoratus, 870, looks like a misprint for odora- 
tus. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Nux Elegia. SJOERD WARTENA. Groningae, in Aedibus Here- 
dum P. Noordhoff, 1928. viii -+ 106 pp. 


This is a well written dissertation which was presented at the 
University of Groningen in March 1928. It discusses the elegy 
Nua which has come down under the name of Ovid, and decides 
that it is probably not the work of Ovid himself, but of an early 
imitator of Ovid. It gathers up a great deal of comment on the 
poem, from Erasmus down to Ganzenmüller and Vollmer, and 
makes a careful study of the language, style, and metre. On 
line 105 the words duris . . . colonis might be compared with 
Vergil’s duris agrestibus, G. 1,160. On line 61, quoniam et 
sata laedere dicor, the note might add a reference to Vergil, 
G. 2,299, neve inter vites corylum sere. 

W. P. Mustar. 
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Virgile, Les Géorgiques. Texte établi et traduit par HENRI 
GOELZER. Paris, Société d'Édition “ Les Belles Lettres,” 
1926. 3380 pp. 


The “Collection des Universités de France” grows apace. 
It now offers a good text and translation of the Georgies. Pro- 
fessor GOBLZER provides a good deal of information on the sub- 
ject matter of the poem, even taking up points which Vergil 
does not discuss. One suggestion seems to be new, namely, that 

* cinerem,’ 1, 81, means some kind of vegetable mould or compost, 
“Je fumier consumé ou réduit en terreau.” “Probably it refers 
merely to the use of wood ashes as a fertilizer. Columella has 
‘mixto fimo cum cinere, 5, 9, 3. At 2, 302, * insere? is given 
the same meaning as ‘inter... sere, three lines above. It 
may very well mean ' graft,’ as it regularly does in Vergil. On 
p. 16 the editor quotes an interesting column from an ancient 
farmer's calendar for the month of May. But the text is inac- 
curately copied, and in one passage misinterpreted. The hours 
of the day and night should be XIIIIS and VIIIS, respectively, 
that is 14% and 915. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, with a Critical Text of 
the Original Treatises and the Letters. By JOHN ARCHER 
-GEE. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. xviii -+- 
357 pp. $5.00. 


This thoroughgoing study of the life and vods of Thomas 
Lupset is an important contribution io the cultural history of 
England during the first thirty years of the sixteenth century. 
Lupset seems to have been born in 1495, and he died in Decem- 
ber 1530. He studied under William Lily in the early days 
of St. Paul’s School, and he served for a time as University 
lecturer at Oxford. He was the friend of Colet and Linacre and 
More, of Reginald Pole and John Leland, and of such Conti- 
nental scholars as Erasmus, Bude, Berault, Leonicus, Vives, 
Botzheim and Lascaris. To Dr. Gun he is an interesting and 
important figure in the development of English scholarship, who 
merits far more attention than the students of early English 
humanism have hitherto paid him. Certainly this handsome 
volume should help to make amends for any undue neglect from 
which he may have suffered. It gives the text of three of his 
original treatises: (1) Of Charitie, (2) An exhortacion to young ~ 
men, (3) A compendious treatise, teachyng the waie of dieyng 
well, and adds twelve of his Latin letters to Erasmus, Wolsey 
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and others. An appendix examines the diction and style of the 
Exhortacion to Young Men, because of its importance in the his- 
tory of English literary prose. The book is carefully printed, 
and there is an excellent index. On p. 86, 1. 6, Quid is a mis- 
print for Qui. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 
FEB. 23, 1855—Junz 12, 1928. 


Maurice Bloomfield, one of the most frequent and highly 
valued contributors of this Journal, and since 1920 one of its 
advisory editors, died on June 12 in San Francisco, California. 
For the first twenty volumes of the Journal Bloomfield was a 
very tower of strength, and, though in subsequent years the 
number of bis contributions diminished, relinquishing as he did 
to his students space that would otherwise have fallen to him- 
self, he remained to the last a true and active friend of the 
Journal. While it remains for more competent hands to furnish 
an appreciation of the life and work of him who for forty-five 
years guided the destinies of the department of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
who was the author of many works and the intellectual pro- 
genitor of scholars of distinction, it may be said without pre- 
sumption that in mourning the passing away of Maurice Bloom- 
field the world mourns the loss of one of its great scholars. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 
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TERENCES CONTRIBUTION TO PLOT- 
CONSTRUCTION 


It is a commonplace of criticism * that the writers of the New 
Comedy, including Plautus, were far more generous than pres- 
ent-day dramatists in “preparing” their audiences for every 
turn in the plot and that they depended less for their effects 
upon the elements of * suspense " and “surprise.” It is gener- 
ally assumed that the expository prologue was adopted by comedy 
from tragedy in order that the unlettered spectators who 
crowded the theatre at the festivals should not have any diff- 
culty in following the play. It has also been noted repeatedly 
that when the interest of the play did not rest in comic situa- 
tions, buffoonery, ludicrous characters and the like, but rather in 
an intricate plot that was solved at the end by a recognition or 
some other unforeseen event, it was necessary to introduce an 
omniscient “prologue” to explain the situation in an exposi- 
tory monologue. Superhumans like Heros, Agnoia, Elenchus, 
Tyche, Aer, Auxilium, Arcturus, Fides and Lar were freely 
used, or an abstract “ prologus” who could be conceived of as 
knowing not only the complete situation but also the outcome 
of the play. Only when the plot was so simple that it unfolded 
without risk of misconception, could the exposition be trusted 
to characters or expository dialogue within the play. 


1 Cf. especially Leo, Plaut. Forsch.? ch. IV (this received very little 
revision after the discovery of the new Menander fragments); Legrand, 
Daos, 490 ff.; Michaut, Plaute, II, 116 ff.; Wilamowitz, Menander, Das 
Schiedsgericht, 142 ff. 
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These observations may be accepted as correct so far as they 
go. However, they do not sufficiently explain the controlling 
purpose of over-explicit preparation, the consequences of it in 
dramatic effect and a noticeable endeavor in Terence’s day to 
break loose from the limitations of the device. I doubt, for 
example, whether suspense and surprise were avoided merely 
because of certain intellectual limitations on the part of 
Menander’s spectators; indeed I suspect that explicit “ prepara- 
tion” was a convention that held the boards without serious 
objection till Terence experimented in a new method. 

The New Comedy was shaped in the fourth century for audi- 
ences accustomed to the dramatic technique developed upon the 
tragic stage. Antiphanes reveals clearly in a well-known passage 
what the audience expected (Kock, II, Antiphanes 191): 
“ Fortunate the task of the tragic poet! Before a word is 
spoken, the spectator knows the theme... at the mere mention of 
the name Oedipus he knows the rest.” Then he proceeds to say 
that the writer of comedy had to prepare the audience in every 
detail, since if a single item was missed the spectator started to 
hiss. This reveals the fact that in viewing a comedy the spec- 
tator expected not only to know the situation but also to have a 
clear clue to the solution, just as he had when viewing trage- 
dies. ‘The well-known prologues of Euripides did not have to 
foretell as well as prepare; a prologue needed at most to remind 
the spectators of the main outline of the tale and to show the 
point at which action started. Euripides was well aware that 
most of his audience would at once know what the end of the 
story would be? Now if the outcome was known, the ancient 
dramatist unlike the modern could obviously not make free use 
of suspense and surprise. The writer of tragedy had to draw his 
emotional values from the pity of a well-informed audience 
viewing with a sense of fear or dread the groping of characters 
involved in the meshes of fate. Thus the obvious consequence 
of the use of a known plot was of course dependence upon the 
theme of fate, the constant employment of gloomy foreshadow- 


* One may add that if he was more explicit than one would think 
necessary from the words of Antiphanes he was perhaps giving aid to 
the many strangers that came to the theatre in his day; however, their 
presence did not drive him to reveal the dénouement in the prologues. 
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ing, the use with frequent reiteration of what has been called 
“tragic irony.” There seems to be a feeling in Aristotle that 
* pity and dread " are the essential elements of tragedy, but it 
is safe to say that had Greek tragedy used invented plots Aris- 
totle would have found that sympathetic suspense with catas- 
trophic surprise would rather have been employed to produce 
the tragic catharsis, and would have been equally effective. 

Now in coming to the new comedy I am assuming with Anti- 
phanes, and on the basis of Menander, that the writer thought 
out his plot in terms of this well-established technique. In that 
case an omniscient prologue must give the situation and give it 
more explicitly than in tragedy because he had to do much more 
than remind. He must present the whole situation and in addi- 
tion he must give explicit hints of the solution, if the spectator 
was to have the same advantage as he had in tragedy where the 
solution was a matter of common knowledge. That is the new 
element forced upon the writer of comedy by fifth-century con- 
vention. In Menander’s Perikeiromene, for example, the 
deferred prologue, Agnoia, not only gives the situation but adds: 
“this was done . . . in order to start the train of revelations, so 
that in time these people might discover their kin.” 

So in Plautus, wherever we ‘have an intricate play that 
develops to a conclusion which could not be revealed by the 
characters, the prologue, if it has survived, discloses the out- 
come to the audience.? In the Poenulus the prologus anticipates 
the solution when he says (line 245) that the father will come 
and find his daughter. In the Rudens the North Star not only 
has seen all that has occurred before the opening scene but he 
reveals the secret of the last act by saying that the girl is the 
old man’s daughter, and that the lover will appear presently 
(33 ff. and 80). In the Amphitruo, Mercury, one of the actors, 
can serve as prologue because he is omniscient. He tells the 
spectators how to distinguish the characters and says (140-48) 
that Amphitruo is about to come. The rest was known to the 
audience because this play, like the tragedies, was based upon 
a myth. In the Aulularia, the Spirit of the Hearth narrates 


3 This fact needs to be emphasized because it is usually slurred over 
and placed in the list of Plautus' crudities. 
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what it is necessary to know of the past and then adds, “I shall 
make our neighbor propose to the girl so as to compel the young 
man to do so” (31 ff.). In the Captives the prologue informs 
us that Tyndarus is Hegio’s unrecognized son who will come 
into his own presently and that the other son will also be found. 
The prologue of the Casina concludes the exposition by the reve- 
lation that the girl will turn out to be a free-born citizen. 

And this regard for the fullest preparation of the audience 
goes far beyond the prologue and the expository first act. Most 
of the intrigues devised to further the action are first explained, 
or at least discussed or suggested before they are actually car- 
ried out. Any student of Plautus will think of scores of exam- 
ples: of how Mercury tells the spectators that he is going to 
climb to the roof to gab at Amphitruo (997), how in the Miles 
the plan to rescue the girl is explained before it is carried out, 
how in the Poenulus (550) the trick by which the slave-dealer 
is to be imposed upon is worked out on the stage before it is 
played,* ete. 

Now of course.this sort of exposition is too explicit to satisfy 
modern taste.” It is sometimes excused with the reminder that 
ancient comedies were written for a single performance and 
must be understood at first presentation without the aid of 
reviewers’ comments or playbills; and it is sometimes explained 
as a concession to witless andiences—on whom Horace, following 
Peripatetic critics, blamed most literary crudities. Such expla- 
nations sufficed in the days when we could attribute this undue 
explicitness to Plautus, but now that we have discovered 
Menander given to the same type of technique we ought to look 
farther. The important fact seems to be that the Greek audience 
was accustomed to preparation and, to the devices which the con- 


- 


5 For other instances see Miles, 238, 381, 707, 904, 1170; Pseud., 725; 
Casina, 683; Most, 662; Menaechmi, 831; Trin. 1137; cf. Legrand, 
Daos, 533 ff. . 

e The “Merry Wives of Windsor,” though it contains no prologue, 
is fully as explicit in the preparation of every incident—even the two 
basket-scenes—as any play of Plautus. Indeed, most of Shakespeare's 
plays give more attention to preparation than is customary on the stage 
today, even though the plots of his plays were usually familiar ones. 
“Romeo and Juliet” even has à prologue which goes so far as to dis- 
elose the outcome. 
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sequent construction of the play demanded, and that the origina- 
tors of the early new comedy followed custom. And. since in 
tragedy the general knowledge of the myths used in the plots 
obviated the use of unexpected catastrophes and compelled 
writers to find compensation in tragie irony, so the adoption of 
the same method of plot-construction for comedy eliminated the 
use of tension and increased the employment of a kind of comic 
irony. The effects of this comic irony range all the way from 
what Aristotle terms educated insolence (eradevpevy fpi) to 
genial and sympathetic fellow-feeling, according as the victim 
of the delusion is a villain, a braggart, a buffoon or a harmless 
innocent. The foreknowledge which the audience has of what 
the players are unconsciously stumbling into provides both the 
“sense of superiority " which Plato found to be an effect of 
comedy, and the enjoyment of the incongruous which moderns 
have often considered its chief ingredient. This comic irony, 
concocted like its counterpart in tragedy, is a large part of the 
stock in trade of Menander and of Plautus. 

In the Captives of Plautus the audience knows that Hegio 
has his own son before him in chains, and notices that, not 
recognizing his son, he causes him much suffering. Through- 
out the play the attentive spectator will watch for the very effec- 
tive incongruities that arise from the father’s ignorance. In the 
Rudens Daemones, not knowing that the girl trying to escape 
from shipwreck and the slave dealer is his own daughter, at 
first seems to the informed spectator extremely insensitive to 
her suffering. The father’s sympathies are aroused only indi- 
rectly by his religious respect for a suppliant at the altar, then 
by the accident of being called in to arbitrate regarding her 
basket of birth tokens. Only when he has established her civil 
status by this accidental judgment does he learn the truth. In 
a more farcical form comic irony is freely used in the plays of 
self-deception, for example in the case of a bragging coward like 
the Miles Gloriosus, or in plays depending upon mistaken iden- 
tity or some similar delusion, as in the Menaechmi and the 
Amphitruo. And in very nearly all the plays of Plautus, if it 
be not the chief mainstay of the plot, it appears at least here and 
there. 

The new fragments of Menander prove that Menander had 
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frequently constructed his plays with this effect in mind. Indeed 
it is the decisive factor in all that are extensive enough to per- 
mit of analysis. In the Arbitrants Smicrines all unconsciously 
arbitrates against his own interests in the case of his daughter’s 
unrecognized child. In the Samia the old man is misled by a 
chance remark into the misconception that his son has betrayed 
him, and the irony resulting runs through the central part of 
the play. And even when the facts are disclosed the son imme- 
diately sets going another series of misunderstandings (dis- 
closed beforehand to the audience, line 432) by threatening to 
go into exile. The Perikeiromene is built about the same device. 
T'wo men are in love with the same maiden. One is her unrecog- 
nized brother, the other is jealous of her attentions to the for- 
mer. The girl knows that the former is her brother but may 
not reveal the fact. However, the deity, Agnoia, has informed 
the spectators of the relationship so that they are in a position to 
view the intricate play at cross purposes, but there is little of 
what we should call suspense because they have also been 
informed that a recognition scene will end the play satisfac- 
torily. i 

In the Hero the expository prologue is lost, but we know that 
the prologue was the omniscient Heros, who adequately pre- 
pared the audience for what was to follow.° Here a husband 
(unrecognized), his wife, their “exposed daughter,” not yet 
' known as such, and two lovers of this daughter, one a slave, the 
other a rich neighbor, all enter into a tangle of delusion to 
which the audience has the key. In the Georgos a man expresses 
to a woman his desire to marry her daughter. He does not 
know that he is the girl’s father. As the woman—bound to 
secrecy—stands wringing her hands in despair, the audience— 
apparently informed of the seeret—experiences a situation as 
poignant as that of the Oedipus. And finally in the Petrograd 
fragment of the Phasma we find a mother’s furtive visits to her 
daughter, born out of wedlock, and an entangled love affair, a 
situation which again involves the use of irony, since a frag- 


ë The expository dialogue between the two slaves gives the immediate 
situation so plainly that a Heros would hardly have been employed for 
the prologue except to reveal the secret hidden to the characters. 
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ment from the prologue shows us that the audience has been 
informed in advance. 

It would be hazardous to say that Menander always lets the 
spectator into the secret beforehand so as to make use of 
dramatie irony, but it is striking that he does so in every 
instance where we possess enough of his plot in the original to 
test his methods. It is apparently his usual method of pro- 
cedure. This is also in accord with his well-known predilection 
for Tyche, the counterpart in comedy of tragic fate. We need 
not suppose, as has often been done, that his constant reference 
te Tyche springs from his own philosophical doctrine. Such 
well-known passages as Frag. Kock, 482, “Chance holds the 
helm; mortal forethought is but a delusion,” ete., are, of course, 
comments of characters in the play. They need not be expres- 
sions of the dramatist’s own creed. But such comments would 
naturally come frequently in plays built on the conventional 
tragic form which required that the players grope their obscure 
way through the action in front of an audience which knew the 
end. 

Now these observations are not meant as an attempt to 
rehabilitate Leo’s doctrine that the new comedy merely bor- 
rowed all its devices of prologue, fate, recognition and the rest 
from tragedy. Prescott’s incisive criticism’ of that view must 
stand, with its insistence that we take Sicilian antecedents, 
Aristophanes, and environment into account. The new comedy 
was hardly as helplessly unoriginal as Leo held. The problem 
we have raised should rather be approached from the viewpoint 
of what the spectator expected and desired. It did not neces- 
sarily arise in the construction of plotless farces, in the presen- 
tation of ludicrous situations, buffoonery and scenes centering 
about comical and preposterous characters. When, however, the 
plot was involved and a long consistent story was to be 
unravelled, the spectators, who knew nothing of the story, 
desired to be put at the same point of vantage early in the play 
that they naturally had when an Oedipus, a Medea or an Orestes 
was presented. 

When we turn to the Roman stage we seem to discover an 


"In Class, Phil. 1916, 125 ff.; 1917, 405 ff.; 1918, 113 ff.; 1919, 108 ff. . 
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attempt to break way from this convention, if not in Plautus? 
at least in Terence. We do not find conclusive evidence that 
Plautus seriously changed the construction of the Greek plots 
which he used except to remove the choral interludes and. turn 
the plays into musical comedies,® though it is likely that he 
usually avoided plays that had very intricate plots, and chose 
freely from those that contained laughter-producing situations. 
There is no evidence that he sought for suspense, or revamped 
any of his originals in order to attain it. 

. Terence, however, despite his fondness for the Greek originals 
and his outspoken claim of fidelity to them, seems consciously to 
have striven for a suspended dénouement. He does not entirely 
suppress dramatic irony, but he reduces its scope, he eliminates 
the expository prologue completely, he is chary about giving 
information to the spectator, preferring to keep him under ten- 
sion for a part if not for the whole of the play. 

A brief reference to the Adelphoe, his last play, will best 
reveal his procedure.. Here two brothers employ different 
methods in bringing up their sons. Micio, who has adopted one 
of Demea’s boys, is indulgent, Demea is severe. Both sons enjoy 
themselves, Micio’s confessedly, Demea’s secretly. In fact the 
latter throws the burden of his escapades on Micio’s son. Hence 
when the action begins (1.182) Demea is found scolding Micio 
because Micio’s son is setting a bad example to his supposedly 
virtuous brother.. This is completely in Menander’s ironic style, 
for, as we’ shall see, Menander in the original had a prologue 
informing the audience that Demea’s son was the rascal of the 
two boys. | 

In Terence’s version, however, there 1s no expository pro- 
logue, the audience does not yet know the secret that Demea’s 


8 The Epidieus probably once had a prologue (Wheeler, in Am, Jour. 
Phil. 1917, 264). One may suspect that the play in its present form— 
which requires as patient reading as the Hecyra—was due to a post- 
Terentian revision. l 

? The student of Naevius’ tragic fragments will be inclined to believe 
with Fraenkel (Plautinisches im Plautus, 344) that the canticum was 
invented. by one of the predecessors of Plautus. His criticism of Leo is 
valid, but the problem does not yet seem to me to be solved. There is 
still the possibility that Naevius may have seen musical comedies in 
Sieily during his campaigns there. 
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son is the source of the mischief. The irony is not wholly lost to 
those who have a good enough memory to recall half.an hour 
later how preposterous Demea’s rebukes actually were. Terence 
is accumulating effects by suspending the revelation which 
Menander gave at once. But he goes even further in increasing 
tension. The prologue of the original had explained the bold 
deed that started the action, namely, that Micio's son, in: order 
to aid his brother, had forcibly taken from the slave-dealer the 
girl whom his brother loved but had not the money to buy or | 
the courage to steal. That fact had to be presented somehow, 
so Terence, according to Donatus, inserts a scene in Act II which 
conveys the desired impression. Characteristically Terence still 
withholds the crucial fact that the boy is committing this crime 
not for himself but for his brother. Perhaps the shrewder spec- 
tators would suspect the truth. In Menander's play they knew 
it from the first and laughed at Demea’s misplaced boasts. In 
Terence’s adaptation, however, they continue in doubt. It is 
not till a fourth of the play is over that Terence solves this mys- 
tery. He holds it back so long indeed that there is danger that 
the spectator may go too far on a mistaken clue. After the reve- 
lation, however, the audience, acquainted with a situation that 
Demea still fails to comprehend, can proceed for several scenes 
to enjoy the dramatic irony involved in this circumstance. 

But Terence has one more surprise in store at the very end, 
to which. Donatus again supplies the clue for us. At the end of 
the play Menander had suggested a partial conversion of Demea, 
while Micio went smiling to the final scene. Not so Terence. 
Writing for à more puritanie Roman audience, he felt the need 
of giving an appreciable rebuke to Micio for his lack of princi- 
ple, and hence compelled him by way of consistency to marry 
an unattractive beldame.'? In other words, with a minimum of 
changes in his paraphrase, Terence, without greatly reducing the 
dramatie irony inherent in the separate scenes, has so adapted a 
standard Menandrian plot based upon self-delusion (for which 
the spectator is prepared) that the elements of suspense and 


1° According to Donatus Menander’s play also contained the marriage, 
but without objection on the part of Micio. Since in Terence Micio is 
represented as resisting, the marriage must have been considered as 
punishment. 


ad 
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surprise have become vital factors. This seems to, me to be 
Terence’s favorite procedure. l 

In the Andria, which was Terence’s first play, he apparently 
reveals the first hesitating attempt at this mode of constructing 
comedies. He tells us in the preface that he used Menander’s 
Andria in thé main with suggestions from the Perinthia, and 
the Menandrian fragments of these two plays which can be iden- . 
tified in Terence are fairly well scattered through the Andria. 
Donatus states that the rôles of Charinus, Byrrhia and Sosia 
were added by Terence, Charinus and Byrrhia are so involved 
in the action of five central scenes that Terence must have 
reshaped the play very much in order to include these charac- 
ters. Since in a recognition scene near the end the heroine turns 
out to be a eitizen we now have a right to assume that Menand- 
er’s Andria probably had a prologue revealing this fact. Terence 
omits the prologue and, therefore, the usual key. But he does 
not dare, as in the Hecyra, his next play, to rely upon his audi- 
ence’s being patient until the recognition scene. In the middle 
of the second act (line 221) he drops the rather broad hint in a 
monologue: “they have set the story going that the girl is an 
Athenian.” That would be enough to prevent the spectators 
from following false leads.” The Andria, therefore, seems to 
reveal Terence’s first attempt at constructing a play in which a 
deferred hint took the place of full preparation. One wonders 
whether the aged Caecilius, who helped Terence with this play, 
may have used the device before Terence and suggested it to him. 


1 In the portions that deal with these original Terentian rôles occur 
several delicate revelations of attractive character, e. g. (line 317) the 
refusal of Charinus to win his love by unworthy threats, and (line 330) 
Pamphilus’ refusal to take credit for a deed which he says a gentleman 
could not but do. It should also be noticed that since the discovery of 
the new fragment of the Perinthia we have learned that Menander had 
scenes of brutal slave-torturing which Terence took the liberty of 
eliminating, 

12 At 720 begins the dénouement, in a scene which I think Plautus 
would have explained beforehand, but which Terence lets the slave 
Davus unravel without previous preparation. Then when the confused 
nurse exclaims “ Why didn’t you warn me?” Davus retorts delightfully 
“Your acting is more plausible when you are not playing a prepared 
role.” One suspects that Terence is here demonstrating on the stage 
the new secret of plot-construction that he has discovered. 

48 Caecilius was praised by Varro for his plots (argumenta) and for 
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In the Hecyra, the second play of Terence, there is no prepara- 
tion, and the delay in relieving the tension of the spectator is 
carried to extreme lengths. The old story of a maiden violated 
ai the festival during a dark night provides the entanglement, 
Of course the guilty father of her child will turn out to be the 
very man she has married. Even through the Latin text one 
can see that the early scenes of the original presupposed an 
informed audience enjoying the delusions of characters working 
on mistaken suppositions. But Terence blotted out the informa- 
tion by deleting the prologue which must have been in the orig- 
inal. The semi-expository first act gives the immediate situation 
but reserves the key-fact for line 829 near the end of the play. 
If that fact—that the unknown violator was Pamphilus, the hus- 
band—had been revealed to the spectators at the beginning they 
might have enjoyed the dramatic irony of the scene (II, 1) in 
which Laches scolds his wife for imagined wrongs, and especially 
the incongruity of Pamphilus’ oath, by all that is sacred, that 
he is not to blame for the separation (1, 476). Terence has done 
a very daring thing here in keeping the audience in doubt and in 
anxiety. * He has assumed that the audience will patiently 
bear in mind these puzzling quarrels and asseverations and watch 
the mysteries aecumulating without any key to the solution for 
several hundred lines. A modern, used to that kind of thing in 
detective stories, finds it less difficult to do, but our students 
usually have to read the Hecyra with alert attention, and it is 
certain that they would miss much of the delicate play if they 


his emotional power, and Horace mentions the common respect for his 
seriousness. These opinions would be explained by the attempt to make 
a larger use of suspense, but of course they do not prove it. 

14 Jt is a mistake to infer from Donatus’ remarks about Terence’s 
translations that Terence took few liberties with his original. Wessner 
(Aemilius Asper) has shown that Donatus culled these remarks from 
the commentary of Aemilius Asper, who compared Terence with his 
originals for the purpose of eritieizing Terence. If this be true we 
have no right to infer that our seanty material reveals fairly what 
were Terence’s relations to his Greek models. Terence felt free to 
double simple plots, to change the outcome, to add characters, to reduce 
and expand, to dramatize the contents of monologues, to combine scenes 
from different plays, and finally to eliminate expository monologues and 
prologues in such a way as to alter the very essence of the play. 
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were to see it hurriedly acted on the stage without previous 
preparation. In fact, Terence commits the sin of hinting at 
incorrect solutions. Pamphilus (at line 260) learns of the child 
and only betrays bewilderment, which is apt to mislead the 
spectator; at line 517 Pamphilus’ father also learns of the child 
but draws an incorrect conclusion, giving a new starting point 
for a possible erroneous guess; at line 577 his mother, half- 
informed, imagines that her son has deserted his wife for ugly 
reasons. Only at line 827 does the resolution of the intrigue 
take place. There is not one ancient play before the day of 
Terence—so far as we now know—where an audience was left in 
such complete suspense before an accumulating mass of perplexi- 
ties, and this was an audience, it will be remembered, accus- 
tomed to be taken into the confidence of the prologue. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this play—one of the most human in 
the classical repertoire—failed twice, and that the spectators 
rushed away from it to see a boxing match and rope walkers. 
But Terence apparently was proud of what he had done and 
insisted that the play have its chance. Only after he had estab- 
lished his reputation by the success of the Eunuchus was it at 
last played with success. 

The Heautontimoroumenos, produced two years after the fail- 
ure of the Hecyra, puts less strain upon the audience, since half 
the secret—that Clinea’s sweetheart has proved faithful and 
worthy of him—is disclosed fairly early (line 243). From that 
point the spectators are permitted without too much anxiety to 
enjoy the dramatic irony involved in the delusions of the over- 
confident Chremes who bestows on his neighbor the pity that is 
his own due. Soon after the middle of the play (675 ff.) the 
spectators are admitted to the last important fact, namely, that 
Clinea’s sweetheart is freeborn, while the impossible courtesan 
seems likely to become Chremes’ daughter-in-law. Since, how- 
ever, Chremes refuses to accept the evidence of his own eyes, 
the self-delusion only increases the irony, and the play con-: 
tinues from that point in the Menandrian style. The play is 
indeed one of the best in point of construction, since by aban- 
doning the expository prologue?5 Terence was enabled to 


157 assume that Menander had revealed something about the esca- 
pades of Chremes’ own son in the prologue, since Chremes’ pretenses 
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accumulate mysteries which he gradually solved in such a way 
as to substitute Menandrian satire for tension. 

In the Eunuchus Terence for once shifts to the Plautine man- 
ner, resting his play chiefly on buffoons, imposture and ludicrous 
situations. Indeed he borrows caricatures from another play in 
order to cram in the fun. There is no prologue, but none was 
needed. Thais stands self-revealed from the first scene, while 
Pamphila’s station is more than hinted at in the second scene. 
The tricking of a braggart captain did not involve much anxiety, 
even though the preparation is slight. The play was full of fun 
and easy to follow. Terence had for once yielded to popular 
demand and he was materially rewarded. It was the only play 
of his that was immediately put on a second time, and the aediles 
paid for it what was then considered the very high sum of 
8000 sesterces. 

The Phormio, like the Heauton and the Adelphoe, employs a 
good mingling of suspense and preparation. There is no exposi- 
tory prologue. That one existed in the original is probable from 
the oecurrence of such unconscious allusions to actuality as the 
story concocted in court that the girl was a kinswoman (line 
117). The fact that Chremes has a daughter like the one in 
question is not made known to the audience till half the play is 
over——a restraint which is surpassed only in the Hecyra. How- 
ever, from line 570 the solution is surmised and it finally is evi- 
dent at lme 755. Henceforth the interest is provided by a series 
' of quick though unprepared-for surprises. | 

Whether or not Terence should have the full credit for break- 
ing away from the old conventional construction imposed on 
tragedy by the accident that the plots were known, we cannot 
say. lt is not likely that Menander introduced this innovation, 
since all the plots that have recently been discovered seem to 
retain the older construction. Plautus is true to the convention 
. every time that his plot is intricate and ends with an important 
“discovery.” It is possible that Caecilius, who was Terence’s 
critie in his first play, had already shown the way since he some- 
how gained fame for his plot construction. But we have no 


at knowing how to bring up children (152 ff.) were doubtless written 
in the first place to amuse an audience that foresaw his failure. 
19 Leo, Gesch. Lit., 218, assumes that Caecilius had used the prologue 
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definite evidence of this. At any rate the modernization comes 
after Plautus and seems, therefore, to be a discovery of the 
Roman stage. It might be claimed that the discovery was due 
to the accident that the prologue was desired for the expression 
of the author’s personal opinion so that it was not available for 
exposition. However, this would not explain Terence’s pro- 
cedure. In the Adelphoe, for instance, he seems to transfer some 
of the exposition from the eliminated prologue to the opening 
monologue of Micio. What is noticeable is that he here gives a 
very chary exposition in the monologue, and gives some more 
details in the inserted kidnapping scene and yet carefully with- 
holds the secret—which could so easily have been disclosed—that 
the girl-was stolen for the supposedly virtuous brother. In a 
word, Terence is conscious of what he is doing. He has elimi- 
nated the expository prologue purposely in order to rid himself 
of an old convention and intensify comedy by injecting into his 
plots the elements of surprise and suspense. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


for personal criticism, but Euanthius III. 2 says deos argumentis nar- 
randis machinatos ceteri Latini ad instar Graecorum habent, Terentius 
non habet. After Terence, Afranius, sometimes employs superhuman 
prologues (Priapus, Sapientia, and Remeligo), but he seems also to. 
have used the prologue for personal statements in the manner of Terence 
(lines 25-8). 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN HELEN AND MENELAUS 
(Euripides, Helena 559-583.) 


The Land of the Stars and Stripes has many amenders, but 
the number of emenders is pitifully small, whereas in Europe 
they flourish as a banyan grove or a hemlock forest. The: Trans- 
Atlantic scholars at least attempt to find out what the great 
poets, in the corrupt passages, actually said.” Even from South 
America comes an inquiry regarding my interpretation of Helena 
9071-18, and this has stimulated me to delve deeper into the 
puzzling problem. 

We know that Euripides said something; and we know also, 
or should know, that the text as we have it is meaningless—in 
spite of Liddell and Scott ™ and the commentators who endeavor 
to explain it. In order to get at what the poet really said we 
must scan closely both the preceding and the succeeding verses, 
must look before and after and pine for what is not. If any 
people had something to say, and knew how to say it, it was 
the ancient Greeks: they did not darken counsel by words 
without sense. And why should Helen ask tis coddrepos; if 
Menelaus had just made such a stupid statement as rò 06 cadés 
pe awootepe ? This word (codurepos) implies that she is referring 
to something her interlocutor has brought up in the discussion.? 
This I conceived to be hidden in vades wW. Hence I conjectured 
odd’. I still believe that this w is the final consonant of a 
substantive, not the personal pronoun; but the correction is much 


* We do not quite deserve the censure of “smug conceit and inland 
ignorance ” of which Joseph Pennell complained, but it does seem that 
since the slump in Greek there has been a downward tendency, ethically 
and educationally, to a lower standardized level. We still have Greek 
scholars; but these should not show such a lamentable lack of interest 
in emendation. The poets, especially the tragic poets, are, after all, 
our greatest philosophers: no others have looked so narrowly into life, 
scrutinized so closely the workings of the human soul. 

3a The editors of the new edition state dogmatically that droorepei 
means fails, whereas the old editors were more cautious: “it seems to 
mean fails.” . 

? In a orıxouvdla every word was selected with scrupulous care, since 
each verse has a direct bearing on what precedes and on what follows. 
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simpler than I thought, since it involves merely the metathesis 
of two letters, codwrepos nerang back to oL 
three words—and not to cadés y. 

Over thirty emendations of this troublesome trimeter are re- 
corded, To these. I have added twenty? of my own, which I 
never published, because none seemed satisfactory; and an 
emendation to be accepted must be irresistible. 

In the Stephanus edition we find the following interpretation: 
Corpus quidem est simile, sed certa cognitio mihi deest. Matthiae 
translates: eripit, vel negat mihi certam persuasionem, facit ut 
incertus sim. In the Glasgow edition (1821) we read: An 
legendum &moerpépa? Sic tis o? dmoorpépe óflos (Aesch. Ag. 
1806). Hermann remarks: At vix invenietur qui hune versum 
vel legens vel audiens non rò 8 cadés quoque, ut rò copa, nomi- 
nativum esse putet, ne quid dicam de ipsa sententia: nam 
similitudo formae recte quidem dici potest non permittere ut 
alicui plane persuadeatur, sed non eripere persuasionem, quod 
est dissimilitudinis. Quod Musgravius coniciebat, &woorpéde, 
sié demum recte se haberet, si scriberetur rò 8° drapés w aroorpebeı. 
Hermann repudiates also Schneider’s translation (sed certa fides 


$ This may seem a large number to the tyro, or to emenders who merely 
make a random guess; but the possibilities are really much greater, for 
there are nine vowels and ten consonants. By permutation and combi- 
nation these are eapable of being arranged in 121,636,774,760,832,000 
different ways. Often the same combinations admit of many meanings. 
If 5 and s flanked by ov, with an ex between (ov5ewov), can form without 
rearrangement of the letters at least eighteen distinct phrases, what 
immense possibilities in rodesades pamocTepei which, if written out in 
all possible forms in ordinary script, on end, one after the other, would 
extend to the sun and back 30,000 times! Of course, not one in a million 
would make sense; nor would all the changes, metatheses, and disloca- 
tions ever be likely in any transcription; but the point is that mistakes 
are made, in English as well as in Greek writing, by the transposition 
of letters, and one little change will bring others in its train (ovceidov, 
for ovóewov, would itself be susceptible of many meanings); and we do 
not know until we have traced the corruption to its souree how simple 
it all was. In fact, the corruption in the passage under discussion is 
due, primarily, to metathesis of two letters, and this metathesis pro- 
duced perforce the transposition of two others. I know a woman who 
ean scarcely write a paragraph without transposing two or more letters— 
by a sort of anticipation, or forefeeling, she writes the second letter 
first, so quickly does her mind dart ahead. 


\ 
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me destituit): Id quidem. perobscure dictum esset. Immo hoe 
dicit: sed id.quod certum est (veram Helenam in antro esse) 
privat me te uxore. Hartung reads: rov.cadoivs 9 ameorepnv (Der 
Leib ist gleich: nur fehlt die klare Deutlichkeit). Hartung is 
wrong in his interpretation of the passage; but what he says 
about Hermann’s explanation is true: Unter dem oadés kann 
Euripides nicht, wie Hermann will, die Gewissheit meinen, dass 
bereits eine andere Helene vorhanden ist, sondern einfach die 
Gewissheit dessen was er vor sich sieht. . . . Allein w amoorepei 
kann nieht me deficit, oder destituit bedeuten, und entspricht 
also dem geforderten Gedanken nicht. Van Herwerden (who 
had conjectured dwocraré) adopts Schmidt’s y åmeor ér, which 
is impossible both logically and palaeographically. Ribbeck’s 
p! àmocréya& and Schenkl’s rod cadots X drooraro are no whit 
better. | . 

The east of the sentence is forensic. It occurs in a sticho- 
mythy which has the characteristics of the many Suawwol Aóyot 
of the poet. Consequently, it must be looked at in its proper 
setting before an inkling of the sense can be discerned. Euripides 
holds court wherever he can. He is the most rhetorical of the 
Great Three, because he has come most under the influence of 
the new school, is as fond of an oratorical contest as the New 
York Times, likes a debate as much as a modern undergraduate. 
The question here is: Resolved, that the cua under inspection 
is an apparition. Menelaus is the speaker for the affirmative, 
Helen for the negative: Leib > < Weib — zu sein oder nicht 
zu sein, das ist hier die Frage. He is naturally very much ex- 
cited; hence his disregard of formal normal grammatical con- 
structions (577). We must not forget that the actor—and the 
dramatist who gave him his lines— was no modern professor 
sitting calmly and complacently in his study poring pensively 
over the written characters on the musty page two millennia after 
they had been penned by the poet. He was dealing with uttered 
vocables, spoken lwing words, which were decidedly more dra- 
matic than those which meet the visual ray of the latter-day 
scholar. 
Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Menelaus exclaims (559): od «wor elöov mpoodepéorepov 
5 
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Sépas (the subject of the discussion), and again: 'EAévg c? 
ópoLay 05 -pddtor’ eidov (563). That the Ségas issanything but a 
phantom has not even occurred to the amazed beholder, for he 
has just left his spouse in the cavern by the sea. Hence he 
exclaims: & dwoddp’ ‘Exdrn, népre Gadopart’ ccv, to which 
Helen replies: où vukríQavrov wpémodov *Evodias w épas, and oùx 
gor dÀÀ of Tis åvr éuod yon (574). But Menelaus cannot 
believe his eyes: ob mov dpovo ger ef, TO Ò Supa pov voce; 
And then: | 


(576) HEL. od ydp pe Acvoowv chy Sdpap? spay Soxeis ; 
(577) MEN. 76 op’ ópowv, rò é ce ddon’ ard Ths épet ; 


Chi dira che tu non sei uno spettro? Dass du ein Gespenst bist, 
wer wird es leugnen? Quién puede decir que tu no es un 
espectro? Quis invenietur qui te phasma esse negare possit?* 
And to this rhetorical question regarding the thesis which the 
affirmative has been stoutly maintaining (rò 8é ce daopa eivat ris 
amepe;), the negative answers: ' Yourself!”: oképa * ris od dei 
9^ €o7l cov coQórepos. An orator must be clever indeed, avers 
Menelaus, to maintain that the woman before him is what she 
claims to be—his wife in flesh and blood. If that be so, replies 
Helen, consider yourself the champion of my cause, for you 
should prove a more skilful debater on this question than all 
others (co$órepos), since you have a better acquaintance with 
the facts: * Du bist der Geist der stets verneint, aber du solltest 
besser wissen als irgend jemand sonst, denn du kennst mich 
besser, da du die Erfahrung gehabt hast, die kein andrer gehabt 
hat, indem ich dein Weib bin, mit dem du die gliickseligsten 
Tage deines Lebens zugebracht hast.” Thus explained, 
codwrepos finds a raison d’étre, which it lacks in all the tame, 
insipid, undramatic interpretations hitherto offered.® 


* No language is an accurate register of thought; nor does a word, or 
expression, in one language exactly cover that of another. 

5 Even oxéwat is now significant, for it refers directly to ris drepeis— 
not simply to an inspection of the o@ua (an act in which the beholder 
has been engaged from the first)—for it is the business of a debater to 
oKxévacdar. 

8 Nauck and Wecklein accept Badham’s conjecture ri cou dei wlorews 
caperrépas; Murray adopts Seidler’s emendation: oxépar: rl cobviet; rls 
è coU codwrepos. 
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The technical word for “ affirming ” would be karnyopnae 7» 
< dept: “Who will say away what I declare and believe?” 
When Theseus imprecates a curse upon his son, the chorus says: 
am evxov ravra, mpös Ücóv maAıy (Hipp. 891), “ unsay that prayer.” 
So Menelaus: “I can neither unsay my saying nor unthink my 
thought” oF ie our’ Eros). Cp. Xen. An. 2. 3. 9 àAA& 
darpiılw Eat’ äv éxvyowor oi ayyehor un àmoðóëy uiv tas ormovdäs 
monoaoda. 

Menelaus admits the semblance of truti in the phantom’s 
assertion—£oıkas * otro. rovrÓ y €&£apvnoopar—and Helen, | 
since her husband has proved er be a doubting Thomas and 
wants to be “shown” (the language is still forensic), asks: ris 
oby duddéea o^ àAÀXos 7 od y öypara,’ and then, and not till then, 
does Menelaus advert to the fact that he has another wife down 
by the sea— kei vocoüpev, ott Öapapr” aAAyv &xu—whereupon Helen 
enlightens him with otk 7AGov és yiv "Epod?! àAX eiöwAov jv. She 
denies that | 

she, unto her country and her kin 
Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 
And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 
And overbold in sin, 
Went fleetly through the gates, at midnight hour. 


It was only a wraith that Paris carried to Ilium. "Then Menelaus 
asks: xai tis Bàérovra copara e£epyaberaı. The ghost will not 
down. Only itis transferred. 'To the very last Menelaus refuses 
to believe. The question of certainty (cadés), or uncertainty, 
has never entered his head: xal xaipe y, ‘EAévy mpoodepys 
6Godvex’ d (591). In the very beginning he was struck with 
the similarity of form (mpoodepeorepov Séuas), and at the very 
end he is still amazed at the striking resemblance (*EAévg 
mpoodepns), but “ certainty " has not at any time “ failed ” him, 
as the forced interpretation of commentators would have us 
believe. That Menelaus understands Helen to have understood 
his question as I have explained it is indicated by his reply: 
otro. ToUró y éÉapvicopai—which is equivalent to his saying: 
čorkas—é Ú p pnu, &AAd ce "EAévgy elvat àr ó qua. 

So far as the cause of the corruption is concerned, it bep 


T Compare áw in the orators. 
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I think, in the last metron: aworıwepe, was inadvertently pro- 
nounced as two iambi (ı being slurred over as medial e in French 
words) and written arorcepa, which naturally became &roorepei, 
and since this verb required an object, the final letter of ddop’ 
was detached from its belongings and converted into the personal 
pronoun, whereupon oedas (after rò ö£) became perforce cadés, 
a word so natural in the context that scholars do not seek to 
change it. Similarly épdr’ became apr in 802. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1595, where ávà dpaxas became dvdpaxds. l 

The tmesis, the hyperbaton, the dactyl in the third and. the 
resolution in the fifth foot (marking the excitement of the 
speaker) all contributed to the confusion. For the trajection of 
vis compare Bacch, 478 dye 8’ övnow Toicı Odovow riva; and for 
the dislocation of the preposition Hel. 326 ri Béres wpös ot. 

It is not true that tmesis is confined to lyrics and to anapaestie 
systems; nor are particles, enclitics and words of little weight 
the only ones that are thrust in between the verb and the prepo- 
sition. The cutting off may take place wherever need is felt for 
emphasis: 106 xal dv ye répoas aùròs dvranwAdunv, Hec. 1172 & 
82 rmöhcas yó, Ale. 548 èv 8& kAyoare | Üópas, Hipp. 342 &« ror 
menimypar, Bacch. 619 (see Sandys’ note), Soph. Ant. 420 & & 
èncoróly péyas alßnp, El. 713, Ant. 497 é 8° dpas kakàs | Hpäro. 
Even in Aeschylus we find the same preposition as In our pas- 
sage, in the same position in the trimeter, separated from its verb 
by a “weightier” word than ris: Ag. 1599 dpaiara 9 dad opayiv 
épov, where Aegisthus is just as much excited as Menelaus. Cp. 
Cho. 574 xar? ó$ÜaAuobs pei (or Bare). Even Aristophanes has 
dad yap ddotpa. (Nub. 792). But it is Euripides that is espe- 
cially fond of tmesis. He employs it with almost epic freedom: 
Bacch. 80, I.T. 832, 880, H. F. 1059 «pós ots Báo, 1045, 1052, 
Hee. 910 f., Alc. 160. In Medea 1174f. at least two scholars 
. would eliminate the preposition àwó in tmesis by emendation: 
ónpárov T dxd | kópas ovpéQovcav. 

If so many examples of tmesis are found in the few tragedies 
that have come down to us, how many cases similar to årò rls épe 


8 The human ear is by no means infallible. Official stenographers in 
Washington recently testified that two commissioners “stopped in dis- 
gust” the reading of an order, whereas they had only stopped and 
discussed the reading. 
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must have appeared in the hundreds of plays that have been lost, 
especially in Euripides!  Abundant examples are found in 
Sophocles in that play which shows tlíe greatest Euripidean 
influence (Phi. 1158, 1177, 1207). How could we judge 
Sophocles fairly if this play had been lost?® Aeschylus does 
not make use of tmesis so frequently as Euripides.? In Pindar 
we find even dad por Aóyov rovrov, ordpa, püjov (O. 9.38). 
Aristophanes naturally seldom employs the figure, except in 
paratragoedia and in choral odes. 

Tmesis is found occasionally even in prose, e..g. Hdt. 1. 123.2 
apd 9 &rı roórov. In later writers like Nonnus and Aratus it is 
naturally quite common. In Herondas we find even aùrò épeis 
eva, IIpn£ivov (Prexinum ipsum), a bold use, indeed, but not to 
be wondered at, when we consider the freedom with which he 
and his contemporaries employed tmesis, and certainly not more 
remarkable (or ridiculous) than the celebrated cere . . . brum 
of Ennius. | 

But even if there were no examples of tmesis in the trimeters 
of extant tragedies, I should still be inclined to think that årò ris 
Epei is a certain correction. One can never be sure of what a 
Greek wil, or will not, say. He refuses to be tied down to a 
stereotyped way of doing things. Aeschylus is like Prometheus 
in his authadism—atéddys dpevöv as well as Aóyov: he has a self- 
willed audaeity that neither Sophocles nor Euripides possessed. 
Pindar sails his own free course of poetry. Sophocles has, a case 
register all his own. Euripides refuses to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessors in drama-construction—and he will do às he 
likes in the matter of tmesis. If one feels that one has pinned 
a Greek down and knows exactly how he will speak or act, one 
is likely to have the surprise of his life on turning the next page. 
Like Max O?Rell, the Greek sits where he likes, would not brook 
a dictator Athenis, nor be bossed by a negro waiter Sancti 
Ludovici; his prayer is that of Phaedra for her children: éAefepot 
vappqoíg ÜáAXovres olkotey mölıy kXewáv ?AOgvóy. 

A dopa is an apparition, a $ávraepa. Cp. Or. 879 ópà dedaroy 
ġéopa, Hec. 54, 95, 390, Hdt. 4.15; 8.84; 6.69, 117, Soph. El. 


? Cp. also O. C. 1689, 1709, O. T. 199. | 
2° But see Prom. 696 (trimeter), 134, 1060, and especially Ag. 165 
Erd dpovrldos &xdos xpn Bakeir. | 
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1458, Aesch. Ag. 145, Plato, Symp.. 179 D dopa Setgavres ns 
yovaixds èp dv jkev, N.T. Matth. 14.26, Mark 6.49 xai ®ovres 
adröv of pabyral èrì rhy Oáħacoav mepimaroüvra, érapáxÜqoav, Adyovres 
Ort Qávracuá éore (Pensarono che fosse una fantasima, Ils crurent 
que c'était un fantóme). Spectres were regarded as the attend- 
ants of Hecate. Hence the exclamation of Menelaus in 569. 
Cp. Ion 1048 ff. Since they usually appeared at night, they were 
called yvuxridayra, oF vurriborra, and so dopa peAavérrepov (Hec. 
704. Op. I.A. 1586, Ion 1395), pdopa veprépov (Ale, 1127). 
Cp. I. T. 42, 1261, Aesch. Fr. 298, Soph. El. 644. 

But what is the meaning exactly of dwepet? Precisely what it 
means in the earliest example (A. 515): xarávevsov 7} àmóewr. 
Seymour’s interpretation is clearly wrong, for a 873 is quite 
different: iy bpiv piov àwgAeyéos &mrochro. The preposition ard 
has three distinct ‘from’ significations: owt, off, and away, 
according to the point of view or to the direction of the act. 
As Professor Watson in his recent article in Harpers on “How 
We Think” says, “ A nod of the head for ‘ yes’, a shake to right 
and left for ‘no’, a raising of the eyebrows and head and 
shoulders for ‘I doubt it’ are also part and ‘parcel of the 
complex process of thinking.” Cp. I, 674f.9 p €0éX ew vyecow 
dde€éuevar fov wip, | 7 daéerme, 510 0s dE i!) dvyvyrar kat 
TE oTepeos amoeimn, Plato, Rep. 523A ep a0: H reire, 
assent or dissent; also the Latin abnuo > < concedo (Quint. 
6.2.11) and Lucret. 8.641, Liv. 9.17.5 haud equidem abnuo 
egregium ducem fuisse Alexandrum. The verb means negare 
as well as recusare (absagen, abschlagen). Cp. Thuc. 5.48 
ai omovdal otk ámeipgvro, Lys. 22. 14 ras owovOàs droppn@noeodaı, 
Eur. H. F. 1354, and the phrase &wevreéiv yvvaika. One can 
dissent in speech, thought, or feeling. Cp. Xen. An. 2.8. To 
say ‘yes’ is dup£, whereas to say ‘no’ is daddy. ^ Perhaps the 
best commentary on our passage is Soph. O. C. 317 (where 
Antigone, almost as much amazed as Menelaus, thinks she sees 
Ismene approaching): xai oyei kämobnm kobk éyo ti põ. Op. 
O. T. 485 obre Soxotiyr’ ovr ämobaokov6’, Eur. El. 1059 «ai viv yé 
dup. kobk àmapvo)pat, Plato, Protag. 360 D o)re od dns à époro 
ovre drddys, Xen. Cyr. 6.1. 82 4 88 drebnoe. So the substantive 
dnddaois == arddavots rivos áxó twos, & predication of one thing 
away from another, i. e. a negation of it. Compare the German 
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absagen (Bitte sagen Sie mir meine Bitte nicht ab.) Cp. also 
the adjective drodarırds > < xaradarixds, and the noun kard- 
$acıs (an affirmative proposition). In logie karyyopeiv is opposed 
to &rapveta 0a: 

The poet compresses what is in Menelaus! mind into a few 
words: é6eokopévo pey eis TÒ vpóowmóv cov Kal okomoUyr. TÒ cpu 
oket pot THY Eumv "yvvaika, Öpav, GAN’ oük čati ravra, “EXévy yàp èv të 
üvrpo otl rapa thy ÜáAacrav. mpòs Tatra dacp’ Eon. THs yap Ov; 
tis évaytiwoerat; So Admetus, no less astonished, when he first 
beholds his beloved Alcestis: Soxo yap adryy claopóv yuvaiy’ ópàv | 
éunv. Substitute "EAévp for “Acher, and it might have been 
Menelaus exclaiming: 7 vis wor’ ed oú, tabr Exovo’ "Alteri | 
poppis péro ioh kal mpoon&ar Séuas (1026 f). Cp. 1121 
BAé&jov mpös aùrhv, ei ri of Soke mpeweiv | yvvarki, and 1123 & Geol, 
Tí AéEw—Oaiip’ dvédmoroy röde | yuvaixa Aclocwv ryv. The simi- 
larity of the two scenes becomes even more striking when we 
compare 1126-27 of the Alcestis with 577-78 of the Helena, as 
I have emended them: 


FHERACLES. obk éorw, GAA rhvd’ pas Oápapra ony. 
ADMETUS. dpa ye py 7t $ác ua veprepov 760’ 7. 


To the Thessalian, as to the Spartan, the first thought is: the 
form is the same, but it is only an appearance—an apparition. 

Helen bids her husband scrutinize her form and feature; but 
in axéja: something more lurks, is sous-entendu, that is, a oxéyns, 
an examination (of his argument). So Socrates exhorts Strep- 
siades: oxdıla 5¢ yårépav Erı yvópsv (Ar. Nub. 1440), examine 
encore une autre proposition. In ris... vobwrepos also Helen 
refers to the sophistical 9e«vórgs of the orator as a “rexviryv 
Asyuv.” Cp. Eur. Fr. 189 ei Aéyew ey codds, 206 bs & evyAwoota 
vq, codds. Menelaus is not only voév codds, but also codds 
Aeyeıv TEDUKE (Med. 580). In other words, TiS TOPUWTEPOS implies 
ris Gewórepos Acyeıw. Cp. Plato, Phaedo 95 E ó oty Xoxpárgs auxvov 
xpóvov èrıaxùv Kal wpds éavrdy tt oxedpevos, Hur. Or. 1291 oxéjacté 
vuv dpewov, Ar. Thesm. 802 oxepdpeba òh. 


nu pow : où dyow:: Euudujcw : dropjow. Menelaus means: rd op’? 
Üuoivy, AAN ues ob cl yvr) Eup: oók el GAO re Ñ dácpa — kal 
£Evapncover oodol (Hipp. 206), i. e. ovdels mepet. 
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Even eivas is not necessary with cè ddop’—except to formal 
grammarians of the modern Board of Education type who enact 
laws that the dear children be taught “It is I” (c'est moi), 
contrary to the teaching of the real authorities such as Browne 
and Krapp. The pronoun is merely held up as an object of 
thought, as in Soph. Ai. 136 cè piy e) «páccovr  ényaípo, Eur. 
Or. 808 & oe TA v Sevaiow övra cuupopais érapkéco, Hipp. 1351 
Oynoxovras où xaípovot. Even in Aesch. Prom. 944—in spite of 
the fact that in this case the verb governs the accusative—oe is 
not really the object of Aéyo, which does not appear until fifteen 
words have been spoken. Cp. Med. 271 o? rip oxvfpwrdy kal móc 
Üvpovuévgv, | Miyderav, elmov triode y5s co wepäv, Hel. 546 oè civ 
öpeyna Sevov HwAAmuergV . . . peévov, Soph. Ant. 441 o? 9$, os, | 
Tiv vebovoay és wedov kápa | dys. . . . The Greek language was 
too near nature, too living, to submit to stern grammatical laws 
and rules, whether imposed by strict formal pedagogues or by 
boards of education. 

The verbs meaning to deny are manifold. Cp. Hipp. 993 
ok àyrMééovr (in a similar 8uevuós Aóyos), Soph. O. T. 409 to 
dyriÀAé£au, Q. C. 999 dvremeiv; Ant. 47 Kpéovros äyreıpmkoros, 442 
dys ù karapvj, Aesch. Ag. 583 avaivoyat, and dpvéopat, &xapvós ept, 
€&apvós eip, and. so on. 

A word remains to be said about the construction. 

The unusual word order is intentional. In milder form it 
might have been put thus: 


MEN. @dop el’ tis àyrepé ; 
HEL. oat * sis cojórepos ; 


Compare Alcestis 152 ais 8 otk äpiorn; tis 8° evavridcerar; 1083 
vis dvrepel; Med. 364, Soph. Ant. 378 müs dvriAoyhow ryvö’ ok 
eivat raid’ ’Avreydvyvy. But dreper means more than dvrepet: on te 
dirait fantöme. Qui dira que non? ‘This idea of your being a 
phantom (rò d€ ce páopa), who will off-say it, lossagen. Com- 
pare the German military expression Absage (counter-order) 
and the ecclesiastical (recusancy), einen Besuch absagen lassen, 
and the Latin abnuens (like &wevróv), signifying declining (a 
service). No word retains the same connotation, except when 
isolated, as in the dictionary ; like the chameleon, it takes on the 
hues of its surroundings, is as changeable in color as a French 
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word in pronunciation, which is modified according to position 
and relative importance, especially in current conversation: 
semaine is samen in the dictionary, but smen in ordinary talk; 
every sound is influenced by neighboring sounds; there is a 
compenetration: retfose (rez-de-chaussée), otform (haut de 
forme), met dotel (maitre d’hotel), le [vo (les chevaux), but 
plusjer [ovo (plusieurs chevaux). 

If we hope to be successful in restoring the text of the Greek 
tragedians, we must approach our task as Bacon did his: “ with 
humility to linger and meditate thereon, and with minds washed 
clean from opinions to study it.” We should study the text as 
we find it in our manuscripts first and turn to what others have 
to say about it afterwards.?? 


J. E. ar 
Sr. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1 In two instances I found that I had been anticipated by some 
scholar whose conjecture had been buried in a mass of other unaccepted . 
conjectures, unwept, unhonored, and unsung, failing to get recognition 
simply because it was not substantiated by facts, which might have been 
secured, if the proposers of the emendations had, with Bacon, conde- 
scended “to take the alphabet of it into their hands and spared no 
pains to search and unravel the interpretation thereof.” 


DRAVIDIAN ‘1’, ‘WE’ AND ‘YOU’. 


. The second number of Dravidic Studies, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Madras (1919), contains a discussion of Dravidian 
‘I’ and ‘we’ by K. V. Subbaiya, with remarks by M. Collins. 
Subbaiya’s work shows an amazing disregard of scientific 
methods. He gives word-lists meant to prove that ancient ë 
is “ preserved in all the languages” (p. 14), and that ancient à 
‘is “ preserved in all the Dravidian languages” (p. 15). From 
these lists it appears that “all the Dravidian languages” are 
the southern tongues; the northern ones are cast into the outer 
darkness of “minor dialects” (p. 8). The first word in the 
ä-list is Tamil à (cow), which corresponds to Malto ði: ven- 
geance is mine, saith the North. If these words came from 
Aryan avi (sheep), Tamil has à < *au in accord with the noun- 
ending -à, a variant of -avu. In the é-list we find Tamil per 
(name) with its cognates, Kanara “...”, Tulu “...”, 
Telugu pēru. In order to get a bit of padding for the é-list, 
Subbatya ignores Tamil pejar (the older form of pér!), Kanara — 
hesaru and pesar, lulu pudar, Kodagu peda. The Kanara, 
Tamil and Tulu forms are recorded under pesar in Kittel’s 
Dictionary, one of Subbaiya’s sources; Caldwell discusses them 
twice in his Comparative Grammar, also one of Subbaiya’s 
sources. ° It may be a question whether Telugu péru represents 
*orér < *pedar or a Tamil-like development of *pitar to *pecar ; 
but the basic short vowel is self-evident.* | 
= From Brähui kan-, nominative i, Göndi nä-, nom. and, Kui 
nà-, nom. anu, Kurukh-Malto ey-, nom. én, Kanara en-, nom. 
dn(u), Tamil en-, nom. jan, Telugu nd-, nom. enu, Tulu jen-, 
nom. jän (I), we may infer a basis *en having short e, with 
lengthening in the nominative because of emfasis. Subbaiya 
assumes that the root-vowel was a more open sound, like the 
vowel of English hat. This theory is founded on the correspond- 
ence of Telugu 3, in a small number of words, to Kanara à and 
Tamil 4 or 74. Subbaiya admits, at the end of his work, that a 


rI use j for consonant-i; a grave accent marks variable or uncertain 
length; eis a very open e-sound; à — e in bakery. Tamil is transcribed 
in accordance with native spelling. 
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lengthened basic e produced à and jā in Kanara and Tamil 
interrogatives, but fails to see that the admission spoils the 
theory of a special vowel in ‘I’ and a few other words. The 
true explanation of Telugu ë, where it corresponds to Tamil à 
or jä, presumably lies in the lengthening of a short e. In many 
European tongues we find a development of va or ia or ie from 
e, with or without lengthening. In early Dravidian, where short 
e was apparently similar to the e of English let, the lengthened 
vowel was sometimes confused with the ordinary close é, and 
sometimes underwent breaking or became a more open sound, 
and thus produced ja or à. 

In Kurukh-Malto the inflectional stem of ën has n for n 
before a g-suffix. In Tamil the stem en- may become enn- 
before vowels, apparently by conformation to noun-stems like 
kann- (eye) beside the nominative kan. The same variation is 
found in Kanara en(n)-, which has been changed to nan(n)- 
under the influence of the nominative nänu, a form explained 
below. In Brähui, which regularly has a for ancient short e 
and e for ancient weak-strest at, the dative-accusative kane is 
apparently equivalent to a blending of the Tamil accusative 
ennai and the Tamil dative enakku: the k-formant of the dative 
is prefixt, just as the ordinarily prefixt cum appears as a suffix 
in Latin möcum. The Brahui genitive kana (for *anä < *end) 
has taken k from the objective kane. In Göndi, Kui and Telugu, 
where stress-displacement is common, the genitive *enà has 
become nā (with a second suffix in the Géndi genitive nävör), 
and nà- is used as the inflectional stem. The genitive *enà, 
represented in five of the six main divisions of Dravidian, seems 
to be extremely ‘ancient. In Tamil the nn of ennai probably 
shows that the aceusative-ending was a much later addition. 

Bráhui i < *én agrees with Brähui visun (red) corresponding . 
to Kurukh zösö, Tamil ce, cem, cej, cë (< *kenso?). Göndi 
and < *énén has the variants annü and nannä : annä is parallel 
with Góndi tallä, a variant of tala (head); initial n could have 
come from the general stem or from a lost plural *ndm. The 
form *énén may be compared with Latin mémé, tētē, sésé, and 
Swahéli mimi (I), wewe (you), jeje (he). Kui has iaru == 
Kanara waru < war < "har (these); prau < *prüsu < *pràs 
== Malay bras (rice) ; tlàu — Tamil talat < *talas (head); and 
it has likewise added a final vowel in dnu < *én. It is note- 
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worthy that Kui, having änu without initial n, lacks a form of 
“we” with initial n. In Kanara nä(nu), Tamil nan, Telugu 
nénu, nominatives now used for older Kanara än(w), Tamil jan, 
Telugu ēnu, apparently the initial n came from the influence 
of the plural, Kanara nàvu, Tamil nam, Telugu nému. 

Subbaiya assumes that an extension of nasality produced the 
initial n of the nominatives just mentioned. He quotes as sup- 
posed parallels a few Tamil words with an initial m said: to be 
lacking in cognates: nint- (swim), nink- (be changed, go away), 
nıma—= ma (eyelid). Association with nir (water) would 
account for nini-. Beside nink-, Tamil has the regular transi- 
tive form nikk- (change, distend, extend, put away): the n may 
have come from the influence of nit- (extend), if it was really 
added ; Kittel records the cognate Kanara word nigu, not “igu” 
as given by Subbaiya. Tamil kann- may be the stem of kan 
(eye), as used before a vowel, or it may represent the stem 
combined with a following initial n. From the analogy of com- 
pounds like kannir (tears) beside nir (water), the compound. 
kannimas (eyelid) was misdivided as kan-nimai and produced 
nimat for mat, initial n being unknown in the isolated form of 
a native Tamil word. . 

In connection with the foregoing, Subbaiya mentions Tamil 
nantu = Rantu (crab) beside cognates with initial e or à, and 
naman = naman (god of death) derived from Aryan jama. He 
ignores Tamil ñentu (crab) and nalli (crab). The ñ of fientu 
may represent the n of nalli combined with the 7 which is often 
added before initial e in southern Dravidian; fiantu and nantu 
may be further changes under the influence of nalli, tho the 
change of an old initial ñ to n seems to be a common develop- 
ment in Tamil. Early Dravidian lacks an initial 7 before short 
a in native words: the 7 of jama was therefore replaced by ñ, 
the nearest similar native consonant. If there is any real evi- 
dence corroborating the theory that an initial n could be added 
by -a purely internal development, Subbaiya has failed to 
record it. i 


Some of the Dravidian tongues have separate words for ex- 
clusive ‘ we’ (excluding ‘ you’) and for inclusive ‘ we’ (includ- 
ing ‘you’). Konow, discussing the matter in the 4th volume 
of the Linguistic Survey of India, says that the distinction is 
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lacking in Kanara, Góndi, and Brähui; that it was probably 
unknown in early Dravidian, and that it was perhaps borrowed 
irom Kolarian. Subbaiya repeats Konow’s theory with approval. 
From Trench’s Grammar (1919) we learn that Göndi dis- 
tinguishes inclusive ‘we’ and exclusive ‘we’ in pronouns and 
in verb-endings. Kanara has pronouns that represent in form, 
tho not in sense, the distinction as made elsewhere. Brähui 
nan (we) corresponds in form to the Kurukh-Malto inclusive 
plural nām. We may infer that the distinction was a basic 
feature of Dravidian. Its meaning has been lost in Kanara and 
Brahui, just as the meaning of the neuter-ending -d is lost in 
Brähui, altho the form is kept. , 

Kurukh and Malto have exclusive em-, nom. ém, and inclusive 
nam-, nom. nim. The initial n. corresponds to the general 
Dravidian stem of ‘you’ (singular): un-, in-, n- or nin- 
Apparently the compounding began with the general stems, not 
with the nominatives: weak stress reduced *(n)imem or *unem 
to nam-, from which the form näm was constructed on the model 
of ëm beside em-. The stem of nām. seems to lack parallels in 
Géndi-Kui; but it is represented in the four other main divisions 
of Dravidian, and may therefore be a very early development.? 

Kanara has em(m)-, nom. äm (later dvu), and nam(m)-, 
nom. navu. The difference of meaning is lost, but the forms 
are parallel with those of Kurukh-Malto, modern -vu being 
regularly used for older -m, as-in maravu < maram = Tamil- 
maram (tree). An old form *nam, corresponding to later nävu, 
does not seem to be recorded in Kanara: its absence might he 
held to show that the meaning was unsettled in the literary 
period, and literary use of the form was therefore avoided until 
a later time when the special meaning was forgotten. 

Tamil has em(m)-, nom. jam, inclusive nam(m)-, nom. nam, 
and exclusive eykal-, nom. nankal.. Obsolete jäm is commonly 
described as a mere variant of nām, but Subbaiya tells us that 
early writers distinguish exclusive jam and inclusive nām. This 
welcome bit of news shows that Konow’s view of the historic 


2I am not aware that the foregoing theory of nām has been printed. 
before. Collins rightly rejects Subbaiya’s theory that the n of Tamil 
nim (as well as that of nän) may be an internal development, and 
assumes that nām is ancient, but does not try to explain it. | 
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development is sadly awry (L. S. I., Vol. 4, p. 293). Subbaiya 
fails to see the bearing of his discovery. The Kanara-Tamil 
formations are fundamentally the same as those of Kurukh- 
Malto, Tamil jäm being derived from *ém in accord with the 
singular jan < *én. After jim was confused with nām, a new 
exclusive form was made with the ending -kal : "jänkal, which 
changed to nänkal when jäm went out of use. The nominative 
was so unlike the stem enkal- that the change of form did not 
affect the stem. 

Telugu has exclusive mö-, nom. (n)ému (later mömu), and 
inclusive mana-, nom. manamu. The final vowel of the nomina- 
tive is a mechanical addition parallel with the treatment of old 
final consonants in Kui and modern Kanara. We may assume 
an early inclusive *näm(w) with the genitive "namä. Stress- 
displacements changed *namà thru *manà to mana. The dis- 
cordant "näm(w) could not be kept beside the general stem 
mana-, so its ending was added to the stem to form a new nomi- 
native. The influence of *n@m(w) changed ém(u) to ném(u) ; 
that of mà- produced mému. The-change of the stem “emd- to 
mà- was parallel with nà- < *enà-. 

Tulu has exclusive jenkulu, and inclusive nam-, nom. nama. 
From Tulu mara = Tamil maram (tree), it may be supposed 
that *ém developt to *é or "ja, and "nam to *nà. These nomi- 
natives were so different from the stems, *em- and nam-, that 
they were given up. Exclusive *em- formed a nominative *em- 
kulu (== Tamil *emkal-), and then the suffix was extended to 
the entire stem. A blending of *n@ and nam- Bea? “namā, 
which later became nama. 

Brähui has nan as the nominative and general stem. Proba- 
. bly *ém became a simple (nasalized?) long vowel and was lost 
because of conflict with the same word-form derived from *ön. 
The inclusive plural *nà (< *näm) replaced the derivative of - 
*öm; the stem *nam- was changed to nan- under the influence 
of the singular kan- or older *an-, and then the stem-form 
replaced *nà because of conflict with na — Tamil una (your). 

Góndi has exclusive má-, nom. ammat, inclusive aplö (== Hindi 
äplög), and the equivalent verb-endings -ām (exclusive), -at 
(inclusive), according to Trench. The Linguistic Survey gives 
other nominatives: am(m)öt, (m)ammät, mamét. The verb- 
endings seem to imply as lost forms *ama'< *émém and "āti == 
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Kui adzu (üdzu?), which combined to produce ammat and its 
variants after foren aplö replaced the native word. The forms 
with initial m show the influence of the stem mā- (< *emà-). 

Kui has exclusive mä&-, nom. ämu, in accord with the singular, 
and inclusive ammd-, nom. ddzu. The stem ammà- was appar- 
ently reduced from *nammd- under the influence of both nomi- 
natives. Kui dž, which should perhaps rather be transcribed as 
reverted dz, seems to come mainly from dr, dr or dl. In Kanara 
a checking nasal is commonly lost except. after a main-strest 
short vowel (A. J. Ph., Vol. 48, p. 268), and parallel develop- 
ments are found in Telugu, Tulu and Góndi. If we assume that 
ädzu has lost a nasal, its source might be *ündru, or "ündriu 
representing *äniru, a compound of änu (I) and iru (you). 
Kui ddzu may thus be connected with the ending of Tulu 
ammädlu, (fathers), appeddlu (mothers). As an independent 
development, we should expect Tulu *jàdZi « *éndri < *énir, 
but -ädlu could represent *éndri conformed to the plural-ending 
-lu (a common variant of -kulu). Tulu has dane as a variant 
of dzäng (what) from the e-basis with prefixt d, showing that 
lengthened e might make medial d beside initial jä. 


From the various forms of ‘ you’ (singular), Brähui n-, nom. 
ni, Göndi ni-, nom. immä, Kui mi-, nom; inu, Kurukh-Malto 
niy, nom. nin, Kanara nin-, nom. ni(nu), Tamil (n)un-, nin-, 
nom. ni, Telugu ni-, nom. (n)ou, Tulu ni(n)-, nom. ï, together 
with the Brähui verb-ending -s, we may infer basic "4s and the 
nominative *;s. As Brähui has bä — Tamil vàj (mouth), from - 
a Dravidian basis *wüs (derived from Aryan *ös?), and bamus 
(nose) beside Malto muso (nose), it appears that an ancient 
final s became € or zero in Brähui as elsewhere, and that an 
ancient intervocalic s was kept in Brähui as in Kurukh-Malto. 
The verb-ending -s seems to represent *isi(s) or *ist(s), which 
replaced the simple form when final s began to disappear. | 

The nominative “its became 7 in Tulu, and likewise in the 
northernmost and southernmost tongues, Brähui, Kurukh-Malto, 
Kanara-Tamil. Outside of Tulu, *7 became ni, with n from the 
general stem (explained below). ‘In Kurukh-Malto and Kanara 
the ending of én or its derivative was added to nī. In Göndi- 
Kui and Telugu apparently "is became *isu with the usual 
addition of -u after a consonant. Telugu has v in (n)vu < *isu 
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as in van- < *awan < *asan (him), viru < *iwar < *ihar 
(these); initial n came from the stem ni-. Corresponding to 
Tamil kanavu (dream), Telugu has kala with -a < *-à < *-au, 
the | being due to dissimilation in the verb kalagan- (dream): 
in Telugu tala < *talas (head) we may assume either -a < *-à 
« au < *-asu < *-as or a loss of -s after weak vowels before 
"is became *isu. In Kui, where *talas changed thru *ialäsu to 
tläu, inu replaced *iu < *tsu under the influence of ànu (I). 

Góndi wmmé is a plural used for the singular, with -à from 
anā (I). The loss of final short vowels in Göndi makes it hard 
to find evidence for or against an early change of "is to *isu in 
Góndi. It is true that Göndi has talé— Kui tläu (head), and 
kaud-, nom. kavi (ear) corresponding to Tamil kat-, nom. kätu. 
But au may have been kept if du became à in talä, just as a 
and äi show differing treatments in Greek; or the stem of ‘ ear’ 
may have had av when du changed to à. From certaih points 
of likeness in Tulu and Göndi-Kui, we might suppose that Tulu 
i came from "is thru "su and *iw; but such a development, 
beside the ending -e'« *-g$ < *-as in Tulu tare (head), would 
imply two different treatments of -s, depending on a difference 
in the stress of procedime vowels. There is ground for thinking 
that Kui has -a < *-as with weak stress beside -āu < *-üsu 
< *-às with strong stress. \ 

In Brähui and Kurukh-Malto, where ancient abscess s 
is kept, the normal change of *is to *7 and the loss of s before 
consonants caused the stem *is- to become *i- before vowels by 
analogy. In the other Dravidian tongues there was a regular 
loss of s between vowels. We thus have to deal with a general 
stem “t- instead of "is-. The genitive “ià was an unstable form: 
it tended to become *$ or *é, but the need of keeping the ending 
hindered such a contraction. Under the influence of *ena (my), | 
*ià was changed to *ind. Open a is the most sonorous of the 
^ vowels; is one of the least sonorous. In early western Romanic 
a weak a was regularly kept, while other weak vowels were often 
lost. Weak stress caused Dravidian *4nà to become nd, the form 
kept in Brähui; and *n- became a general equivalent of *ın- 
A blending of the two stems produced nin-, which is represented 
or kept in Kurukh-Malto, Kanara-Tamil and Tulu. Tamil un- 
is an expansion of *n-, with u taken from the end of preceding 
words; nun- is a blend of *a- and un-. In the central tongues, 
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Göndi-Kui and Telugu, assimilation changed *ind to *ini, which 
became ni and produced the stem nì. Tulu has the genitive 
nina, and the dative nikké (== Tamil unakku): the a of *nakk 
became + under the influence of ¢ or nin-. 


Two basic forms of plural ‘you’ are widely represented in 
Dravidian, *isir and *im. "The equivalent verb-endings generally 
contain r, not m: probably "im was a later formation, modeled 
on *em, the plural of *en. In Brähui, Kurukh, Malto, Kanara, 
Tamil, the n- of the singular has been added to the plural. 
Apparently “ssi became "ir in Brähui and Kurukh-Malto under 
the influence of normal "4? < *is; elsewhere the medial s was 
lost as a regular sound-change. 

Brähui num, used as nominative and stem, stands for older 
tum == Tamil um-; the change of *im to “wm may have been 
parallel with Tamil un- < *in-, explained above, or perhaps i 
was changed directly to u by contact with a labial, as in Tulu ` 
pudar < *pitar (name). The nominative *& <.*im. conflicted 
with the singular * *5« *is, and was therefore M ae by the 
stem-form “im. 

Göndi has the verb-ending -än beside the pronoun and < *énén 
(1). We may assume end-stress in and, against -ün < *-üna 
< *énén with stronger -stress on the first vowel than on the 
second. The plural of -än is -äm < *Gma'< *-émém. Göndi 
. "im became *7; and the singular *is also made “4, either directly 
or thru *isu and *iu as explained above, with a contraction of 
*u to "iin accord with Göndi ér== Kui taru < *thar (these). 
The leveling caused *im to be used for the nominative, and 
allowed it to become the singular, which was then conformed to 
and or anna : immä. The plural immat has adopted the ending 
of ammöt (we). The general stem is mū- < *imi- < *ima-, 
parallel with that of the singular. Kui has & corresponding mi-, 
with the nominative iru < *isir. 

Kurukh and Malto have nım-, nom. nim, with n- rn nin. 
Kanara likewise has nim-, nom. nim (later nivu). Tamil has 
(n)um- < *im- as just explained, also wjkal- and a nominative 
ninkal (for *nim < *im) modeled on enkal-, nom. nänkal (we) ; 
and a nominative mir, which produced analogie 7 for 4 in the 
variants nijw and nivir. The ending of these forms resembles 
dru (two), as Caldwell remarks. Telugu has mi-, nom. iru in 
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accord with Kui; also miru with m from the stem, and (m)iralu 
with a noun-ending -/u added. Tulu has ir as nominative and 
stem, and nikulu based on the stem of the singular. In Tulu 
i «is and ir < *isir the basic forms seem to show less change 
than in any other Dravidian tongue. 
EpwiN H. TUTTLE. 
Norte HAYEN, Conn. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF CERTAIN CELTIC WORDS 
FOR SALMON 


In reading the manuscript of the doctor’s thesis of my pupil 
Robert D. Scott, who there discusses, inter alia, the episode of 
Finn and the “salmon of knowledge,” my attention was natu- 
rally drawn to a consideration of the etymology of the principal 
Irish words for this fish, eo, é(i)cne, bratan, earc and orc(c), 
maigre, and moghna, to which one may add the Gaulish salmo. 


I. eo. 


Old Irish eo, genitive iach (Gaelic «ach, Middle Welsh ehawe, 
Modern Welsh eog, Old Cornish ehoc, Middle Breton eheue, 
ehoc, Modern Breton éok, &og), finds its Gaulish cognate in 
6802, 4802, too&, Gallo-Latin accusative ésócem (from which the 
Basque izokin is borrowed). This word esov is apparently 
composed of the base *es- and the determinative -ok-;? and the 
base “es- is found in two grades, the normal *es- and the re- 
duced *,s-. If the group of esor is. really Indo-European— 
though this is not wholly certain—it may be regarded as cognate 
with the following derivatives of the base *es- “blood”: 


(i) normal grade: Sanskrit ás-rk-, Greek č-ap < *éc-ap, 
Gaulish es-oc-; 


1 Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, i, 38, 
73, 252; ii, 100; Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschote, i, 1470; Thurney- 
sen, Handbuch des Altirischen, p. 196; Dottin, La Langue gauloise, 
pp. 116, 256 (for e:? in Gaulish, ib. p. 58); Loth, in ROCel. xv, 99. For 
the old genitive as a nominative in Gaelic see Calder, Gaelic Grammar, 
p. 96. 

? For the determinative -ok- cf. perhaps Gaulish camor “ chamois” 
(see Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, p. 433; 
otherwise Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, no. 
1555). The determinative -oko- may possibly be found in Gallo-Latin 
senoca, sinocus “long” (Holder, ii, 1482; Dottin, p. 286). For Gaulish 
-000- in general see Holder, ii, 829; Pedersen, ii, 98, however, doubts 
the existence of these determinants in Celtic. For 44e in iach: eo see 
Pokorny, Concise Old Irish Grammar, p. 46 (though here the point 
of departure should be Ogham *esokas rather than Gaulish *esokos). 
Beside eo, é also occurs (see Pokorny, in ZcPh. x, 201-202). 
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(ii) reduced grade: Sanskrit as-nds (genitive), Old Latin 
as-er, Lettish as-ins; 
(ii) prolonged grade: Greek j-ap.? 


If this be true, eo would mean originally “ blood (-coloured 
fish)” because of its red flesh. a 


` II. bratan. 


The connexion of Old Irish bratan (Modern Irish, Gaelic 
bradan) with Greek ßarpaxos (Hesychios Bparaxos, lonic fpóraxos, 
etc.) “frog” (as being “the leaper”?), proposed by Fraser,’ 
seems faulty, for it is more probably cognate with the Slavic 
group of *broti < *brati, found in Old Church Slavic brosti 
© pomikov, madder,” so that it would imply a second designation 
of the fish from the colour of its flesh, “the purplish,” ® so 
that bratan could be derived from "brat-(t) ano-.” 


3 Boisaeq, p. 209; Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
2d ed, p. 64; Muller, Altitalisches Wörterbuch, p. 47; Endzelin, 
Lettische Grammatik, p. 242; Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Wörter- 
buch, p. 14; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, ii, 80 (though any 
connexion of esoc- with. German Esche “grayling,” ib. i, 88, seems 
highly dubious in view of Old High German asco; cf. Kluge, Etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 8th ed., p. 24; Falk and 
Torp, Norwegisch-dänisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 382). Ac- 
cording to Schulze, Quaestiones epicae, pp. 165-166, elap (e. g. Hesychios, 
eap: alua) is corrupted from ñap (cf. also Hoffmann, Griechische 
Dialekte, i, 112, 178, 285; Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte, i, 447; Schmidt, 
Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, p. 173). See, however, 
Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, i, 162. T 

“Hoffmann, iii, 272-274; van Herwerden, Lexicon graecum supple- 
torium, et dialecticum, 2d ed., pp. 269-270; Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lexicon, new ed., p. 311; Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neu- 
griechische Grammatik, p. 161. Greek Bárgaxos is probably cognate 
with Old High German chreta, chrota, Modern German Kröte “ frog” 
(Boisaeq, pp. 116-117, 1100). 

5 ZePh. x, 79; wrongly also MacBain, Htymological Dictionary of the 
Gaelic Language, 2d ed., p. 45. 

e For the Slavic group of *broti see Berneker, Slavisches etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch, i, 88; for Old Slavic -šti- < *-ti-, Vondrák, Verglei- 
chende slavische Grammatik, 2d ed., 1, 366. 

' For the suffix see Pedersen, ij, 56; Holder, i, 157. 
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III. eare, orc(c). 


All are agreed as to the etymology of these Modern Irish 
words (cf. also Welsh erch “ speckled, grey ”), which are cognate 
with Greek wépxy “ perch,” reprvös “ dark-coloured,” Latin porcus 
“an acanthopterigous fish,” Sanskrit prém- “ speckled, dappled,” 
Old High German forhana * trout.” è The words axe in apo- 
phonic relation: earc < *perkn6-: wepkvös :: ore(c) <* porko-: 
porcus. The name of the Ligurian river Porcobera (or Proco- 
bera), the modern Polcevera near Genoa, may also belong to 
this group,® although, as I am informed by my former pupil, 
Miss Wanden Mathews, who is familiar with all the area around 
Genoa, the bed of the Polcevera is dry for a large part of the 
year, and its water is never rich in fish. 


IV. maigre, moghna. 


The Middle Irish maigre < *mag-wid- (?) and the Modern 
Irish moghna < *mog-omia- (?),7° which seem to be in apophonic 
relation, may perhaps be connected with Old Church Slavic 
smaglü “ haus, fuscus," Serbian smagnutt “to become dark,” 
Polish smaglawy “dark brown,” being thus derivable from a 
base * (3) m*/sg (h)- with the following grades: ™ 


(i) normal grade: *(s)mog(h)-: Modern Irish mogh-na; 
(ii) reduced grade: *(s)mog(h)-: Middle Irish maig-re; 
(ili) prolonged grade: *(s)még(h)-: Old Church Slavic 

smag-li, 


so that maigre and moghna would both mean “ dark(-coloured 
fish) .” 


®D’Arbois de Jubainville, in RCel. xix, 353; xxvii, 197; Stokes, in 
KZ, xxxv, 595; Charpentier, ib. xlvii, 177; Pedersen, i, 126; Boisacq, 
pp. 773-774; Walde, p. 601; Muller, p. 351; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 45-46. 

°? Olsen, in KZ. xxxix, 607-609; cf. Holder, ii, 1037; Whatmough, 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxxviii, 8. 

19 For the formatives -irio-, -iro-, and -onio- see Holder, ii, 71, 855-857. 

1 Miklosich, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der slavischen Sprachen, 
p. 309, and especially Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale, p. 166. 
For the bases *(s)meug(h)-, *(s)meug(h)- (whence Irish mitch 
“smoke ") beside *(s)me/,g (h)- see also Boisaeq, pp. 886-887; Walde- 
Pokorny, ii, 688. 
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(It is true that moghna, if supposed to be derived from 
*mog-onià < "mug-oniä, might be explained as the reduced-zero 
grade of the base "meuäg(h)- “slimy,” and might thus be 
cognate with Latin mügil, Greek (c)pÉev, wí£os, púćivos “ sort 
of fish with slimy skin”; "? but such an interpretation seems less 
probable.) 

V. é(1)cne. 


The etymology of this Middle Irish word (Modern Irish étgne) 
proposed by Stokes: *peig-nó-: *peig- “to colour,” !? cannot be 
accepted. * It has a double inflexion, for its genitive is both 
é(t)cned (dative plural évenedaib) and é(+)em, which imply 
pre-forms in *idt-, *-iot-, *ét-25 and in *-io-, *-jä- respectively ; 
and it seems to have also the formative -ino-, which has com- 
bined with *-iät-, ete., to give *iniat-, ete. It may possibly be 
connected with Sanskrit panka- “mud, slime,” French fange, 
Italian, Spanish fango “mire, mud” < Teutonic "fango? 
< Indo-European *panko-, so that é(4)cne would be a develop- 
ment from *aciniet-, *aciniä-, ete., < *pank-in-rét-, * pank-in-Ad-, 
etc. If this‘argumentation be not at fault, the word would mean 
“slimy (-skinned fish)," and would be comparable semantically 
with the Latin mügıl and the Greek pvéos, etc., cited above.'* 


VI. salmo. 


The Gaulish salmo, from which are derived the French saumon, 
the Old High German salmo (High-Rhenish salm), the English 
salmon, the Dutch zalm, the Modern Greek eoXopós, cadpiv, ete., 
was evidently regarded as meaning “ the leaper” as early as the 
time of Ausonius (Mosella, 97-100) ,** and is doubtless connected 


12 Of, Boisaeq, pp. 71, 651; Walde, pp. 253-254; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 
253; Muller, p. 279. 

18 KZ. xli, 385; cf. Walde, p. 583; Muller, p. 339. 

14 Walde-Pokorny, ii, 9. 

15 See Pedersen, ij, 102, 103. ) 

15 Cf, Meillet, Etudes sur l'étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieug-slave, 
p. 204. The skepticism of Meyer-Lübke, no. 3184 (but see his Gram- 
maire des langues romanes, i, 462, ii, 475), seems excessive. 

27 For the group of *pan-, *pan-qo-, see Walde-Pokorny, ii, 5-6. 

35 Nec te puniceo rutilantem viscere, salmo, 

Transierim, latae cuius vaga verbera caudae 
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with the Gaulish salar “ trout.” 1° It has been regarded as 
cognate with Latin salio “leap,” * with Latin saliva “ spittle, 
saliva, slime,” = and with Old High German salo * fuscus," 
English sallow, etc.? Of these hypotheses, the first seems, on 
the whole, preferable; and in any event the connexion proposed 
by Fraser ** with Greek oéAaxos “ sort of cartilaginous fish" 
(<*ored-), Old Irish selige “tortoise,” Lithuanian sliekas “ earth- 
worm” (:*sel- * climb ”),™ appears far less likely. 

The eight Celtic words for “salmon” here discussed would 
seem, then, to fall in the following four categories: 


(a) from the colour of the flesh: red, eo; purplish, bratan; 

(b) from the colour of the skin: speckled, orc(c), earc; 
dark, maigre, moghna; r 

(c) from the sliminess of the skin: &(f) ene; 

(d) “the leaper?: salmo.?5 


Louis H. GRAY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


Gurgite de medio summas referuntur in undas, 
Occultus placido cum proditur aequore pulsus. 

19 Holder, ii, 1316-1317, 1299. For the word in Teutonie and in the 
Romance languages see Kluge, p. 378; Hirt, Etymologie der neuhoch- 
deutschen Sprache, 2d ed., p. 185; Franck, Htymologisch woordenboek 
der nederlandsche taal, 2d ed., by Van Wijk, pp. 810-811; Meyer-Lübke, 
no. 7544. 

?? For example, Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 292; Muller, 
p. 399. 

?: Walde, p. 673; cf. Walde-Pokorny, ii, 505. 

*'Lowenthal, in AZ. lii, 222; for further cognates see Falk-Torp, 
p. 1104; Muller, p. 399. 

28 ZePh. x, 79. 

*4 For céAaxos See Boisacq, p. 858; for selige and sliekas see Walde- 
Pokorny, ii, 505-506. 

?é In addition to the words here discussed, Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, ii, 473, records also Middle Irish tommem (Modern 
Irish toineamh) and lónne. Pokorny, Berichte des Forschungsinstituts 
für den Osten, iii, 27, regards the group of salmo as Iberian in origin. 
For the Gaulish (?) ancorago, ancoravus, anchora “salmon” (> Old 
Picard ancreu, Walloon äkraw) see Holder, iii, 608; Dottin, p. 226; 
Meyer-Lübke, no. 445. For Modern Irish words for “salmon,” including 
many “special” terms, see T. O'Neill Lane, Larger English-Irish Dic- 
tionary, p. 1346. 7 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE LIMITED BY 
CONJUNCTIONS 


One of the most interesting developments in the history of 
the Ablative Absolute construction has not received the attention 
it deserves.! In general all through the time of the Republic 
the Roman writer left it to the reader to discover its exact force - 
from the context, whether concessive, causal, temporal or what 
not. Obviously results were not always satisfactory, and so, 
prompted by the need of greater precision, measures were 
adopted removing all uncertainty. This was a step in advance. 
What was formerly implicit is now explicit: the writer now 
feels assured that the exact meaning in his mind is, by the aid 
of the particular particle used, brought home to the mind of 
the reader. Accordingly it is of interest and importance to 
learn to whom the Latin language is indebted for the intro- 
duction of this device, conducive to clarity and precision, and 
to note what stylists later adopted it and gave it the sanction 
of their names. Important, too, is it to note how, under the 
influence of analogy, other new and strange forms of expression 
- were evolved. This therefore becomes a study in Stylistic Evo- 
lution. Taking a comprehensive view of the various phenomena 
presented, it appears that the desirability of indicating clearly 
the exact shade of meaning was most keen in the domain pre- 
sided over by the Concessive Particles (used 91 times) and the 
Particles of Comparison, velut (used 116 times), quasi (30), 
and tamquam. (27). A detailed account of the various usages 
in their historical development is here presented. 


+The authorities usually consulted give neither a complete list of the 
particles so used nor a complete picture of each author’s usage. See 
e, g. Draeger, Hist. Gram. (1881), II, pp. 815 f.; Schmalz, Lat. Synt. 
(1910), pp. 389 and 458; Kuehner, Ausführ. Lat. Gram. (1914), I, | 
pp. 791f.; IL, 1, pp. 775 f.: 792; II, 2, pp. 445 f. and Hoffmann, Lot. 
Gram. (1928), pp. 447 f. and 603f. Compare also Lease, A. J.P. XL 
(1919), pp. 262-285, “ The Use and Range of the Future Participle," 
Steele, A.J. P. XXXV (1914), pp. 163-178, “The Participle in Livy,” 
and XXIII (1902), pp. 295-312; 413-427, “The Ablative Absolute in 
Livy." 
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t 


I. Concussive (91): | 

a) Quamquam (44) begins with Livy and is most frequently 
used by Tacitus and Suetonius and Plin. mai. Following Livy's 
lead (6) came Plin. mai. (7), Statius, Silius Ital. (2), Quinti- 
lian (2), Tacitus (9), Plin. min. (5), Suetonius (9), Apuleius, 
Eutropius, and Lactantius Placidus. 

Note: Livy 4, 3, 4; 53,1; 10, 11, 13; 31, 41, 7; 30,0, 3; 42,46,8; Plin. 
mai. 8,112; 14,24; 13,44; 15,52; 75; 26,21 and with the Gerunde: 
18, 265; Stat. 9, 151; Sil. Ital. 11, 306; 15, 135; Quint. 7 pr. 2; 10, 1, 104; 
Tac. H., 1,60; 3,65; Ann. I, 48; 72; 3,20; 5,9; 6,11; 12,4; 23; Plin. 
min. 6, 16, 12; 20, 20 bis; 10, 54,2; Pan. 60,4; Suet. Iul. 1,2; 34,2; 70; 
Aug. 97,1; 98,5; Vesp. 2,2; Dom. 17,2; Gram, 4; 21; Apul, Met. 
2.30; Eutrop. 4,4,3; Lact. Plac. to Stat, Theb. 5,285. The Present 
tense was used 18 times, but the Perfect 25 times, and the Gerundive 
was used by Plin. mai. once, 18, 265 (M.): q. his in villa visendis. 


b) Quamwis (30) appears first in Cicero Fam. 7, 8, 6: q. iniqua 
pace, and sporadieally thereafter: Ovid (2),? Sen. phil. (2), 
Lucan (2), Calphurnius, Plin. mai. (5), Sil. Ital. (2), Mar- 
tial (2), Quintilian, Tacitus (3), Suetonius (8), Florus (3), 
Orosius (2) and Lactantius Placidus. 

Note: Ovid, Am. 2,17, 19; Rem. 795; Sen., Dial. 12,187; Ben. 6,4,4; 
Luean I, 274; 5,811; Calph. Hel. 4,98; Plin. mai. 11,6; 111, adj.; 
178; 12,104; 16,13; Sil. Ital, 14,456, adj.; 16,453; Mart. 5,65,1; 
11, 104,15; Quint. I, 12,9; Tac, H. 3,18; Ann. 13,35; 15,5 all with 
adj; Suet, Zul. 48; Claud. 20,2; Vit. 4; Florus 2,15,12; 3,29,3; 
4, 1, 1; Oros. 5, 15, 13; 7, 28, 21; and Lact. Plac. to Stat., Theb. 12, 676. 


Note that with quamvis the Present (20) is used twice as often as the 
Perfect (10). 


c) Hist (6) is rare, beginning with e. invito me Cic. Att. 
18, 28, 8, which appears in Propertius 2,19,1 as e. me invito), 
and Caesar B. C. I, 67, 5 e. aliquo accepto detrimento (cf. 3, 95, 2 
(correct Kuehner, p. 445): etsi fatigati); Livy 38,41,6 
e. iniquo loco; 42,19,13; Tac. H.2,73 e. vagis auctóribus. 
Note: the Perfect is used only once, by Caesar. mE 

d) Licet (10) begins with Ovid Fasti 4,779: 1. adposita 
camella (compare J. remotos in Met. 15,52), and is continued 
by Martial 1, 7,2; 8,8,1 (adj.); Apul. Met. 5,1; De Plat., 
p. 102, 18 (Th.): obsequente licet et pacata cupidine; Ammia- 
nus 19, 8,5; 26, 6, 9; 29, 8, 4; Claud. Bell. Poll. 598. 


2 According to the Arch. f. Lat. Lew.. XIII, p. 276: “ Quamvis erst im 
Silbernen Latein." 


ow 
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e) Quamlibet (as quamvis): Amm. 29,5,44: q. facto in 
hostem impetu. | ! 


II. CONDITIONAL (55). 


a) Nisi (52) appears first in Plautus in poetry and in Cato 
in prose, and was later used by Cicero (5), Caesar (8), Ovid (3), 
Livy (19), Sen. rhet Val. Maximus (2), Lucan (2), Plin. 
mai. (5), Quintilian (5), Suetonius, Ausonius, Ammianus (2), 
and Vegetius. The Perfect (25) is much more common than 
the Present (9), and the Future occurs only in Ovid A. A. 3, 120; 
Trist. 4,1, 72 and Plin. mai. 11, 54. 


Note: Plaut, Amph. 390 (for which Kuehner cites Mil. 390); Cato, 
Agr. 37,3; Cic, Fam. 1,1,1; 4,1; Att. I, 16,5; 18,27,1; Fato 84; 
Caes. B.G. 2, 20, 3; 32,1; B. C. 3,19,7; Ovid, Am. 1,7,17 (Fut. twice, 
supra); Livy, note impers. Abl. Abs., l, 36, 6: n. auspicato, and see 
Steele, p. 415 (10 in first decade); Sen., Contr. 1, 6,9; Val. Max.2,1,1; 
5, 6, 8; Lucan 8, 254; 6, 321; Plin. mai. 18, 31; 341; 21, 38; 165, and 
with Future: 11, 54; Quint. 1, pr. 26; 2, 9, 3; 3,3,2; 5,14, 13; 11, 1, 56; 
Suet, Jul, 69; Auson. 20, 14 (p. 369 P.); Amm. 30, 10,5; 31,2, 4; and 
Vegetius 2, 19 (p. 53, 151.) Note, too, that Horace, though he uses 
nisi 43 times (Cooper Concordance), does not use it with the Abl. Abs. 
However, he uses nisi with the perf. part. 3 times: Sot. 2,1,52; 2,58; 
Epist. 1,19, 7 and velut: C. 4,6,9; A.P. 245. 


b) Nisi si was only used by Plautus Rud. 581: nisi si accepto 
pignore. 

c) Nz does not appear until Ammianus, who uses it twice’ 
24, 56 pf. ; and 30,1, 8 pr. | 

S4, it may be remarked, according to Hofmann p. 488 belongs 
to Late Latin, as in Chiron 800: si croco addito. 


III. TEMPORAL (13). 


a) Postquam, a remarkable usage, is used by Sallust, Hist. 
1,12 (M.) and the author of Bell. Afr. 40, 5; 50,3. 


b) Antequam: used only by Livy (3), Suetonius, and 
Ammianus. See Livy 3,51,13; 24,18,12 (correct Riemann- 
Ernout (1927), p. 259); 42,17,8; Suet. Vit. 8,2; Amm. 
21,12, 18, all being with the P£., except in Suet. 


c) Priusquam: used only by Nepos Timol. 3,5; Livy 5,7575 | 
8, 14, 6; and Suet. Tib. 22; Galba 11.. 
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IV. PARTICLES OF COMPARISON, ETO. 


a) Quasi (30) begins in the Perf. in Cicero and in the Pres. 
in Val. Max. and is used most frequently by Florus, and more 
frequently in the Perfect than in the Present (17-12). The 
Future was used only by Curtius, once. 

See Cie, Verr. 5,64; C.M. 83; Sall J. 100,3; Livy 26, 21,4; Vell. 
2,100,5; Val. Max. 1,8 ext. 8; 6,9,6; 7,8,8; Curtius 4, 3,22 with 
Future; Quint. 3,8, 8; Tac., Ann. 4,23; Plin. min. 1,23,3; Suet., Aug. 
16,3; Vit. 4; Florus 2,8, 1; 17,2; 3,4,1; 21,20; 4,2,61; 11,1; Justin 
9,1,4; Gell 5,14,14; Firm. Mat, De Er. (Z.) 5,14; 42,11; Amm. 
14, 5, 1; 30, 10,3; 31, 4, 9; Orosius 3, 12, 17; 6,6, 7; 7,36, 12. 

b) Tamquam. (97). This particle was used most often by 
Livy (11), followed by Ammianus (6) and Tacitus (3), and 
Livy not only uses it most often but in introducing it shows how 
it might be used with the three participles: Present: 9,6,12; 
27, 24, 6; Perfect: 9,58,2; 29, 2,2; 85,17, 4; 45, 5, 10; 45, 80, 2; 
and Future: 30,10,10; 36.41,1, which does not' appear until 

Ammianus 21, 8, 4; with an adjective 27, 9, 10; and with a noun 
' 6, 14,4. 

See also Sen. Suas. 2,13; Contr. 1, 4,12; Celsus 3, 18 (p. 99, 
4 D.) ; Plin. mai. Praef. 26; Tac. Ann. 1,12; 13,43; Agr. 15; 
Plin. min. 8,5,18; Suet. Aug. 69,1; Amm. 16,6,3; 10,4; 
11, 15; 19, 8, 2; 31, 15, 8; Macrob. Sat. 1, 91, 3. 

c) Veiut (116) is most common. It originated with Vergil 
with one example and reached its climax with. 65 by Livy 
(Steele). Here it may be remarked that in Livy of these 65 

the great majority are in his first decade. With Velut also the 
Perfect is used much more often than the Present. Next to 
Livy (65) stands Ammianus (17). Particularly noteworthy is 
the fact that Ammianus uses the Gerundive, with velut (31, 
16, 2) ; v. repperiendo Valente. 


Historical: Verg., Aen. l, 82; Livy (65) 1,14,8; 29,4; 31, 3; 53,5; 
2,6,10; 12,13; 31,11; 64,83,30,2; 00,3; 4,23,5; 46,4; 5,415; 
6, 30, 4; 7,3,2 (Draeger cites for tamquam) ; 24,2; 8,3,1; 9,13; 17,4; 
9, 13, 2; 10,19, 16; 18; 292; 21,45,9; 24, 4, 1; 48, 1; 25,39,2; 26, 6,2; 
37,5; 80,8,1; 10,10; 35,30,6; 86,14,10; 37,32,12; 39,13,12; 45, 
1,3ete.; Sen, Contr. exc. 8,1; Val. Max. 8,1, absol, 4; Sen., Ben. 2, 
25,3; Curtius 4,1, 31; 13, 14; 7,6, 22; .Plin. mai. 36,43; 37,21; Quint. 
9,3,4; 10,3, 6; Juv. 1,165; 6,363; Tac, Germ. 7; Agr. 18; Hist. 1, 82; 
2,15; 20; 4,71; Plin. min., Pan. 37,7; 82,3; Justin 8,3,6; 12,10,4; 
15, 4,19; 24,1,2; 27,2,1; 3 with noun; 30, 1, 8; 43,1,5; Amm. 14, 1,8; 


E. 
a 


b 
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6,17; 15,8,16; 16,6,3; 10,10; 12,57; 17,7,3; 20,7,9; 21,16, 14; 
22,2,4; 6,5; 25,10,1; 26,10,17; 27,10,7; 12,1; 18,1; 30,4,11; 
Orosius 3, 23,45. Lact. Plac. to; Stat., Theb. 7, 632. 

d) Ut (16) appears firs in Cicero (Att. 2,18,3 bis) and 
Caesar B. G. 3,18,7; B.C. 2.12, 8, followed by Ovid Trist. 
2, 75; Livy 1, 54, 7 ; 10, 4, 2; 24, 45,11; 84, 89, 85; 10; 34, 52, 10; 
39, 32,8; 40,12, 13; Velleius 2,712, 1; Alan 14, 7, 4; 
81,10,5. "The Perfect prevails, the Peen being used but 
twice, Livy 34, 39,10 and Vell. 2, 12, 1; ' 


e) Utpote (5) is used first by Nepos, Hann. 2,3 in p£; 
then in Livy 2, 33, 8 (correct Kuehner II, 1, p. 792) ; 86, 24, 11 
(both perfect) ; 30, 10, 13 u. supino iactu; and Curtius 6, 11, 15. 

f) Siculi (2): Caesar B. G. 5, 45,8: s. parta victoria; Livy 
2R, 44, 1: s. copiis divisis. », 

g) ` Ceu (4) appears as early asi ; Ennius, Ann. 352 ceu lacte 
et purpura mixta; later in Plin. mai. 10, 61 ceu praedicta die; 
36,3 ceu tenebris auferentibus; and in Late Latin, as Sidonius 
Ep. 9, 18, 2 ceu recurrentibus orbitis. 


"^. h) Quippe (14): with the Pres. 8, Perf. 10, Fut. 1, also 
beginning with Livy 3, 63,2; 5,14 1; Curt. 3, 13, 11; 4, 10,13; 
Plin. mai. 11,84 with Puate: Val. Flac. 5,298; n Hisl. 
1,72; Plin. min. Pan. 32,2; Fiörus 3, 5,81; 4, 8, 6; Justin 
15/1,2; pres., but pf. 1, 18, 10; 1f; 9,8; 16, 2, 3. Cor ie the 
use of ós and dre with the Grek Gen. Abs. 

i) Dumtazxat (3) only used by three authors and only with 
the Perfect, as: Curtius 4, 10, 32 d. Tyriote retento; Plin. mai. 
17,59; Orosius 1,1,4. Compare Curt. 9,10,18 dumtaxat 
vindicaturus. ' 

j) Forsitan (5) begins with Curtius 8, 18, 25: f. hoste ripam . 
tenente (cf. 7,8, 11) ; Quint. Decl. 298 (p. 176, 15 R.) ; f. hoc 
ipso indieante; and so also with ihe Pres.: Amm. 30, 1, 23, 
but with Perf: Amm. 25,8,20; Oros. 4,23,11 (ef. Just. 
24,7,8). l 

k) Forsan (2): only in Ovid, Trist. 3,5,4 nave forsan 
eunte; Lucan 2,175: forsan nolentibus umbris. 

1) Fortassis (2): used only by Plin. mai.: 15,187 fortassis 
mutatis triumphalibus; and with the Future: 25,22 f. aliquis 
existimaturis. 
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NOTES: 


1) To the laurels that Livy has gained in developing the resources 
of the Latin language as a vehicle of expression is now to be added 
another: with the Abl. Abs. he has used the greatest variety of Defini- 
tive Particles, employing'no'less than 12: velut (used 65 times), 
tamquam (11), quamquam (6), nist (19), ut (8), antequam (3), 
priusquam (2), utpote (3), quippe (2), etsi (2); quasi, Siculi once 
each. Worthy of special mention: Plin. mai. with 9 to his credit, 
Suetonius with 7, and Tacitus with 6: 


2) In this construction the Perfect (263) is most often used; next 
to it, the Present (118); then, sed longo intervallo, the Future (10) ; 


3) The use of the Future Partieiple in the Abl. Abs. was late in 
developing. According to Hofmann, Lat. Synt. (1928): "zuerst bei 
Pollio . +. dann bei Liv. 28, 15, 13" (probably basing the statement 
on the Arch. f. Lot. Leo. u. Gram, XIII, p. 275). But here Woelfflin 
says “wahrscheinlich erst", an expression justified, in the writer's 
opinion, by the possibility of an earlief' example im a fragment from 
Lucilius 567 (M): rausuro Oreste, where the Abl. Abs. most probably, 
as in the Pollio passage, has a causal force, i. e. the tragie poet destroys 
his verses because the actor of his Orestes is about to become hoarse; 
compare Juv. 1,2. In any event two other uses-precede “ Liv. 28. 
15,13”, namely Hor., Set. 2, 8, 44 and Liv. 4,18,6 (cited by Frieders- 
dorff Liv. (1883), XXVIII, 15,13). With the addition of à Conjunction 
the course of development is as follows: «misi: Ovid A. A, 3. 120; Trist. 
4,1,72; Plin. mai. 11,54; tamquam: Livy 30,10, 10; 36,41, 1; Ammia- 
nus 21,8, 4; quasi: Curt. 4,3, 22; fortassis: Plin. mai. 25,22; quippe: 
Plin. mai. 11,84; and wt: Ammianus 31, 10, 5. 

4) The Gerundive in the Abl. Abs. with — E was used by 
only two authors, Plin. mai. 18,265 (M.): quamquam his et in villis 
visendis; and Amm. 31,16,2 (C. U. Clark): velut repperiendo Valente. 
Compare Amm. 22,15, 3: mox ostendendis aliis;"25,4,25: iam Alpibus 
perrumpendis (cited by Hofmann), and with the Accus.: Amm. 16,7,4:. 
forsitan non credenda. n 

5) Note also that nisi si and quamlibet are each used hut once, and 
that fortassis is used by only one author. À 
Emory B. LEASE. 
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REFLECTION AND COMMENTARY AT THE 
‘ BEGINNING OF A VERSE 


In the order of poetic images, as the several ideas of a sen- 
tence impinge upon the mind of the reader or hearer, the first 
word of a verse is often equivalent to a clause or sentence, since 
the sense of the previous verse is already complete in the read- 
er’s or hearer’s thought." This is especially noticeable in the 
invocation of the Iliad. “ The wrath do thou sing, Goddess, of 
Peleus’ son Achilles; destructive it was. . . . Many mighty 
souls to Hades it sent untimely; of heroes they were . . ." 
The isolation of the delayed words has been discussed by Sey- 
mour? and Prescott. In a recent study* Bassett maintains 
that the thought introduced by the runover word is not entirely 
new but involves an interlacing with that of the preceding verse; 

or at times the word is merely resumptive or for variety. 
_ Further, Professor Bassett denies the previously popular 
thesis that the position at the head of the verse is emphatic. 
It occurs to me that there is a difference between the conscious 
intent of any poet in this matter and the actual effect upon the 
reader. After all, there is a certain literary relativity in which 
the reader is the measure of’ all things. An object may be 
piaced at the front door intentionally for adornment or left 
there for convenience without regard to the effect. In either 
case it is prominent to the passer-by. It would be preposterous 
to claim that with mechanical regularity any poet managed 
always to have an emphatic word at the head of the verse. But 


1 For brevity, in citations to Homer and Vergil the names are omitted. 
Cf. the beginning of Il. I, 103, Od. XI, 388, and the second verse of the 
Homeric Hymn to Athena, non vacuus in Catull. LXIV, 288, iratus in 
Hor., Epist. I, 20, 16, and in the Aeneid the insula of II, 22, saucius 
in II, 529, omnipotens in XI, 790, and particularly the teasing insistence 
of pollicitus on the pouting lips of the pretty daughter in I, 237.. 

2“ On the Homeric Caesura,” Herv. Stud. III, 95 f. 

*“The Position of ‘Deferred’ Nouns and Adjectives in Epic and 
Dramatic Verse,” C. P, VII, 35 ff.; especially 42 f. and 57. 

4“ Emphatic Position of the Runover Word," T. A. P. A. LVII, 116 £.; 
note especially pp. 132, 145. I have altered the opening paragraphs of 
my paper in the light of this article, having written it before he read 
his at the Harvard meeting of the A. P. A. 
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it would be hard to deny that a word sometimes gains by being 
there, whether by happy accident or the intention of the poet. 
Juvenal, at the end of the brilliant rhetoric on Hannibal in X, 
147 ff, writes, “ The end of a life which once threw human 
affairs into confusion, not swords, not rocks will bring, nor 
javelins, but that avenger of Cannae and satisfaction for all 
that bloodshed—a ring.” To the reader who knew of the poison 
ring and Livy’s story ® of the bushel of gold rings taken from 
the fingers of Roman knights who fell at Cannae, there must 
have been an epigrammatic thrust in the runover word anulus.® 

Against the background of the two effects just alluded to, the 
clause function of the runover word and its disputed emphatic 
character, it is the purpose of this paper to set forth, and some- 
what fully to illustrate, a specialized literary effect which bears 
a relation to each. This is the practice of aesthetic, intellectual, 
or moral commentary or verdict on the thought of the previous 
line or lines, as expressed in the initial word of the next, usually 
with appended explanation. 

To turn from the mechanics of poetry to its thought, what I 
have in mind may be equated with the general tendency of the 
poet momentarily to abstract himself from the course of the 
narrative and speak 4n propria persona as the omniscient 
creator, the mowr$s, as when in the retyooxorla, after Helen’s 
conjectures about her brothers’ absence, Homer violates the 
dramatic illusion and corrects her. “So she spoke, but them 
already the life-creating earth was covering yonder in Lacedae- 
mon, in the dear native land.” 

In considering the significant afterthoughts which form the 
particular topic of this paper, we may begin with those classed 
as aesthetic. Such comments on the happiness or unhappiness 
of a lot just described are especially common. The usual syntax 
of these comments and of others to be described below is the feliz 
qui type of causal relative clause.’ O fortunati quorum iam 
moenia, surgunt? illustrates one variant; or, without the relative 


5 XXIII, 12, 1. 

9 Cf. navita in Lucr. V, 223, femina in Aen. IV, 570, agricolas in Georg. 
II, 459. ` i 

T See Ov., Fast. I, 540; Prop. II, 34, 71. 

8 Aen. I, 437. 
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clause, fortunati ambo in the requiem of Nisus and Euryalus? 
and O fortunatos nimium of the primitive farmers,'? a reaction 
to the whole passage preceding rather than to one verse as usual. 
Felix, heu nimium feliz, si tantum..., Dido laments;™ .. 
which may remind us of Phaedria’s reflection on Antipho in 
the Phormio (170), Beatus ni unum desit, animus qui modeste 
istaec ferai. With oAfjws the dead Agamemnon congratulates 
in absentia ihe,baby Telemachus, now grown to manhood; * 
compare dAfios in Hesiod, W. D., 172, and öAßtos ös in the | 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (480) and Hesiod, T'heog., 954. 

Among the unfortunate we have Troilus, infelix puer ° and 
Coroebus, infeliæ qui. . „.'* There is one instance of an 
adversative after this adjective. Brutus is $nfelim,? however 
posterity may praise his act of stern justice to his son. Avgkopos 
ire occurs in Theoc., Megara 8 (cf. Od. I, 49), and cyérAcos in. 
the less usual sense of ‘ wretched’ in Apollonius of Rhodes.'® 
Of longer and less formulaic expressions, we may note the et 
mihi, qualis erat! over the ghost of Hector," O factum male! 
of Lesbia's sparrow,'® and in Petronius! paraphrase of Vergil'? 
infirmus auzthator as a comment on Laocoon's feeble efforts to 
save his sons. — 

So much: for sympathetic eer on situations largely 
beyond the control of those involved. We turn to matters of 
thought and logical decision. After three plausible explana- 
tions of Creusa’s disappearance have been suggested, the judi- 
cial comment incertum begins the next line." Compare otk 
olda in Anacreontea VI, 8, and ob« eibós in Anacreon IV, 3. 
The fall of Rhipeus the just draws the bitter aside, dis aliter 
visum. Lucretius is especially full of such intellectual ver- 


? Aen. IX, 446. 

19 Georg. II, 459. 

11 Aen, IV, 657. 

12 Od. XI, 450. 

13 Aen. I, 475; cf. Lucan. VI, 262. 

14 Aen. II, 345. 

15 Aen. VI, 822. 

16 Argo. II, 1028; see Mooney’s note ad loc. 

a” Aen, II, 274. 

48 Catull. IIT, 16. ?9 Aen. II, 739. 
19 Satyricon 89, 49. 31 Aen, II, 428. 
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dicts in the initial position of the verse. His positive approval 
of a course of reasoning is marked by et merito, scilicet? 
nimirum or nec mrwm?* quippe qui, quippe ubi or quippe 
etenim?” Finality of disapprobation is brusquely put in the 
runover phrase desiperest.?* At the end of nature’s stern indict- 
meni of the old man reluctant to die comes iure," the poet's 
verdict of ‘ Guilty” But nequiquam flourishes most in this 
position and meaning. The thwarting of many a human device 
or tendency of nature is marked by this word. Where vault- 
ing ambition o'erleaps itself and falls on others, nequiquam is 
the doom. When the tumult and the shouting die and cap- 
tains and kings depart, it is on nequiquam that the Armada’s 
pride and spoils of Trafalgar are wrecked.? And most dramatic 
of all, when, after the manner of those divided souls in Plato's 
Symposium (192 f), the two lovers irrationally seek to coalesce 
into one body, at the acme of passion nequiquam brands its 
futility. “In the tremendous rush of Lucretius’ unparalleled 
vehemence, this pessimistic word is the abrupt danger signal 
which halts the traffic of thought. 

Nimos in Homer sometimes has this force of futility rather 
than that of ethical fault, as when Athena took away the judg- 
ment of Hector and the Trojans in their planning? when 
Agamemnon was betrayed by the dream from Zeus?? or mis- 
takenly thought Athena was lightly to be propitiated,?* or in 
the touching passage in which, after describing the preparation 
of the bath for Hector by Andromache, Homer adds gently, 
“fond heart, and was unaware how, far from all washings, 
bright-eyed Athena had slain him by the hand of Achilles." ?5 


32 T, 107; VI, 548. 

23 J, 809, 901. 

211, 814; III, 566; IV, 714; V, 1432; VI, 130, 311, 662, 883; cf. Catull. 
157, 3; 62, 14. 

25 passim. 

36 III, 802; V, 165, 1043. 

27 III, 963. 

?? IV, 1133, 1188; V, 388, 846, 1271, 1318, 1332. 

2? V, 1123. 

39 y, 1231. 

?! IV, 1110; cf. Papini-Fisher, Life of Christ, p. 38. 

33 f], XVIII, 311. * Od. TIT, 146. 

23 71. II, 38, 3 II, XXII, 442 ff. (Myers tr.). 
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Compare the delicacy of this with the end of Chapter XXXII 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. “ Darkness came down on the 
field and city; and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
Nimos in Od. XI, 449, marks the helplessness of the baby, wrin 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (223), the lack of fore- 
sight of Eos in asking immortality but not agelessness for 
Tithonus.?6 

We come finally to cases of moral condemnation, and it will 
do very well to begin with this same vimus used now with an 
ethical slant. The Odyssey of course begins with such a case, 
“For through their own recklessness they perished—the 
fools.” 3 The diminutive of this word is used picturesquely in 
Il. XVI, 262. “ At once they poured forth like wasps on the 
road that have their dwelling beside the way, which boys are 
wont to provoke, always stirring them up—the little fools.” 
Achilles sneers fiercely at Hector with the same word.** "There 
is moral rebuke as well as complaint of mental blindness in 
Mercury’s address to Aeneas, ending with the runover word 
demens. When Gyas pitches Menoetes overboard in V, 173 f., 
the detached reflection of the poet runs, * oblitus decorisque sua 
sociumque salutis. Add Dido’s spiteful aside impius, the 
sad reproach of Euryalus’ mother, crudelis, the interpolated 
improba of Prop. II, 8, 14, 8eAafas in Theoc., Id. IT, 83, * folk- 
devouring king’ in Achilles’ tirade.*? Cronus for swallowing 
Zeus,** Zeus for faithlessness ** or trouble-making,** Achilles 
for being heartless * or a foe,*' the Cyclops ** and Heracles * 


39 Note also Empedocles, fr. 11 Diels. 

aT Od. I, 8. 

38 71. XXII, 333; cf. the line from Stasinus quoted in Polybius XXIII, 
10, 10. 

39 TV, 569 ff. 

"IV, 496. 

41 TX, 483. 

“271, T, 231. 

43 Hesiod, Theog., 488. 

4471. IT, 112. 

46 Od, TIT, 161. 

“671, IX, 630. 

“IL. XXII, 41 and 86. Of. Seymour, op. cit., p. 97. 

*8 Od. IX, 351 and 478. “ 0d, XXI, 28. 
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for impiety, — —each is in momentary reflection called oyérAtos."° 
Achilles is also wpAjs,** as is Clytaemnestra in Pindar, Pyth. 
XI, 22. Odysseus’ captors are dyptoi.*? 

The fact that, in several passages cited, we are e dealing with a 
vocative, while it makes the comment less detached, does not 
alter the general effect of afterthought. An occasional adverb , 
o adverbial expression in the initial position: gains a similar 
force of, condemmnation.? It should be observed that, though 
the words of which I speak are runover words for the most 
part, essentially the same effect is occasionally produced when 
a new clause or sentence begins with such a reflection on what 
has just passed. 

Comprising as these expressions “do indications of aesthetic 
intellectual, or ethical judgment, it is not surprising that they 
are as a rule limited to serious poetry. The mechanics of them 
seems also to fit best into hexameters. A technical exception 
would be where, as Horace says in the Ars Poetica (93), inter- 
dum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, as in the Phormio passage 
cited above or Plautus, Rud. 18. It raises its voice at least to 
the level of practical philosophy, so popular in the New Comedy. 
In the case of compositions like Horace’s Satires and Epistles, 
where practical philosophy is the rule, naturally there is little 
opportunity to lapse momentarily into reflection in the way 
illustrated in this paper. One may notice, however, Sat. II, 
4, 94f. “ Aufidius used to mix honey with strong Falernian, 
mendose quoniam, . . . ," and in Sat. IT, 8, 92, suavis res in 
approval of the menu described above. For the intellectual 
type, there is non video of Epist. I, 16, 65, as a denial of the 
proposition implied in the indireet question preceding, like 
nemo and nil as answers to previous questions in Luer. V, 6 
and 39. For the moral type compare prodigus et stultus of 
Epist. I, 7, 20, after the parable of the pears. Hesiod uses 


so Of, Hesiod, Shield of Heracles, 149; Apol. Rhod., Argo., I, 807; 
IV, 376. 

62 Il. IX, 632; cf. Hesiod, Theog., 770; Argo., I, 1214; IV, 389, 

62 Od. I, 199. 

53 *Adpadéws in Il. III, 436; rydeds in Argo. I, 1214. Initial adverbs 
are common in the Argo.; for adverbial phrases see Argo. I, 93 and 805. 
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vimus in a humble context of a man who does not realize the 
difficulty of building a wagon." 

But the striking effect produced by these expressions at their 
best is conditioned upon their emerging from sustained epic 
narrative or its equivalent in a moment of reflection, a pause in 
the rush of incident and speech or sustained argument. This 
inevitably brings, in transcending the particular, a modulation 
to a heightened and philosophical tone. 


J. CLYDE MURLEY. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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FINN macCUMAILL UND FINGAL BIS ZUM 17. 
JAHRHUNDERT. 


Die Nachrichten ueber den irischen Sagenhelden Finn mac ` 
Cumaill, die bis zum 17. Jahrhundert den Weg in das englische 
Schrifttum finden, kommen in erster Linie aus Schottland. 

G. Douglas (1474 ?-1522), Erzbischof von St. Andrews, weiss 
noch davon, dass Finn ein irischer Held oder vielmehr ein Gott 
ist. Das stimmt mit der irischen Ueberlieferung ueberein ; nach 
der irischen Sage war Finn muetterlicherseits von goettlicher 
Abkunft; seine Mutter Muirenn war die Tochter Tadhgs, des 
Sohnes von Nuadha von dem Feenvolk der Tuatha de Dannan. 


Greit Gowmakmorne and Fyn Makcoul, and how 
Thay suld be goddis in Ireland as they say.! 


Bei Dunbar (1465 ?-1530) ist Finn in eine sagenhafte Ahnen- 
tafel aufgenommen und mit gottgleicher Macht ausgestattet, 
die selbst dem Teufel zu schaffen macht: 


My fair grandschir, hecht Fyn Mackeoll, 
That dang the Devill and gart him 3owll 
The skyis rained, quhwen he wald (scowle) 
He trublit all the air: 

He gat my gudschir Gog Magog.? 


Bei Sir David Lyndsay ist Finn bereits in die Reihe der 
Heiligen eingetreten. In einem Interlude laesst Lyndsay einen 
pardoner eine Reliquie von Finn vorzeigen: 


Heir is ane relict lang and braid 
Of Fyn Mac Coull the richt. draft blaid 
With teith and al togidder.? 


In den schottischen Chroniken laesst sich eine Nachricht 
ueber Finn’ zum erstenmale bei Hector Boethius nachweisen. 
Er selbst spricht von Vorgaengern; da er in diesem Zusam- 


1 Palico of Honour in the Poetical Works of Gavin poms ed. J. 
Small, Edinburgh 1874, Vol. I, p. 65, 1l. 7-8. 

2 The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. John Small, in Scottish Text 
Society, S. 315. 

3 The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndsay, ed. David Laing, Edin- 
burgh 1879, Vol. II, p. 107, 11. 2090 z 
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menhang besonders an die Zeitfestsetzung denkt, so kaemen 
als solche vor allem die in Betracht, die vor ihm sich mit der 
Geschichte Schottlands befasst haben; doch habe ich in der 
Chronica, Gentis Scotorum. von John Fordun (gest. 1384?), im 
Scotichronicon von. W. Bower? (gest. 1449), der Fortsetzung 
von Forduns Chronik, und in der History of Greater Britain, 
England and Scotland (1521) von John Major beim Durchsehen 
nichts ueber Finn finden koennen. Boethius rueckt Finn in die 
Zeit des Palladius (431) und spricht vom scotici sanguinis des 
Sagenhelden. Dieses scotici isb dann von seinen Nachfolgern 
meist mit schottisch uebersetzt worden. Urspruenglich bezog 
sich dieses Wort jedoch nur auf die Iren in Irland und wurde 
dann auch fuer die Iren gebraucht, die nach dem heutigen 
Schottland und dem suedlich- angrenzenden englischen Gebiete 
ausgewandert waren. So heisst es in den angelsaechsischen 
Annalen noch prie Scottas comon of Hibernia (891 ZEBCD); 
prie Scottas .. . of Yrlande (891 F) und dann weiter in der 
Bedauebersetzung ed. Schipper 12ə Hibernia Scotta ealond. 
In der Chronik erscheint Scottas als Bezeichnung fuer die Iren 
zum letztenmal zum Jahre 903; nach dieser Zeit tritt Iras an 
seine Stelle. Scottas wird fuer die Schotten in der angel- 
saechsischen Chronik zum erstenmale zum Jahre 924 Æ ge- 
braucht (ad 603 Æ ist Scottas spaetere Zutat, waehrend die 
Notiz des Jahres 924 im selben Jahre niedergeschrieben sein 
kann). In der lateinisch geschriebenen Literatur haelt sich Scotti 
als Bezeichnung fuer die Iren lange; und im Mittelalter wird es 
von den schottischen Geschichtsschreibern meist ganz kritiklos 
als Schotten aufgefasst. In unserem Falle waere es das Gegebene 
gewesen, Scottici mit irisch zu uebersetzen, da es zu dieser Zeit 
auf dem Boden Britanniens wohl noch keine nennenswerten 
Siedlungen von “ Schotten” gab, vor allem aber, weil in den 
Chroniken die Existenz von Scotti in Schottland nicht aus- 
druecklich festgestellt wird. 

Coniiciunt quidam in haec tempora [zur Zeit des Palladius 
und Patrick] Finanum filium Coeli (fyn mak coul, vulgari 
vocabulo) virum, uti ferunt, immani statura (septenum enim 
cubitorum hominem fuisse narrant) Scotici sanguinis, venatoria — 
arte insignem, omnibusque insolita corporis mole formidolosum: 
circularibus fabulis & iis quae de Arthuro Britonum rege, passim 
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apud nostrates leguntur, simillimum, magis quam eruditorum 
testimonio decantatum. Huius itaque viri mirabilibus, quod ab 
historica fide haud parum abhorrere omnibus sunt visa, consulto 
supersedentes, Eugenii regis gesta deinceps prosequemur.* 

Eigenartig ist die Namensform Finanus fuer Finn. Nun ist 
ja Finanus in der irischen Literatur nicht selten. Es gab ver- 
schiedene Heilige dieses Namens, so z. B. neben Finan Lobar, 
einen Finanus, Abt von Cenn Ethig, von dem Ch. Plummer 
sagt: Mythologically Finan seems to have attracted features of 
the sun and fire divinity.° Dass hier von der gelehrten Tradi- 
tion irgendwie ein Zusammenhang zwischen Finan und Finn 
konstruiert worden ist, ist nicht anzunehmen; fuer Finns Name 
wurde eben der in der gelehrten Literatur uebliche, aehnlich 
klingende Name Finanus gesetzt. 

Diese Stelle des Boece findet sich in verschiedenen Bearbeit- 
ungen seiner schottischen Geschichte. 

John Bellenden uebersetzte Boethius im Auftrage Koenig 
Jacobs V. von Schottland und ueberreichte diesem im Jahre 
1535 die Uebersetzung, die dann im Jahre 1536 veroeffentlicht 
wurde. 

It is said Fynmakcoule the sonne of Coelus, Scottisman, 
was in this days ane man of huge stature, of XVII cubites of 
hicht. He was ane gret hunter, and richt terrible, for his huge 
quantite, to the pepill, of quhome are mony vulgar fabillis among 

us nocht unlike to thir fabillis that are rehersit of King Arthure.® 
= W. Stewart fuehrt in seiner metrischeh Bearbeitung von 
Boethius Geschichte nicht an, dass Finn ein grosser Jaeger war: 


Off Fyn Makcoule the greit Giant 
Thre hundreth sax and fourtie also than 
Efter that Christ incarnat wes ane man, 


Gif it be suith, als that my author (Boethius) sais, 
Fyn Makcoule wes in tha samin dais. 

Of Scottis blude ane greit giant wes he, 

Mekill by mesour, of greit quantitie, 


4 Scotorum Historiae . . . Hectore Boethio Deidono auctore, Parisiis 
1527, liber VII, S. 133-134. | 

5 Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford 1910, p. Ixix. 

ê Boyce by Bellenden, Vol. I, p. 287; zitiert aus Poetical Works of 
Gavin Douglas, ed. J, Small, Vol. I, 142. 
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Quhairfoir I his name remanis in memorie, 
Bot I find nocht into na famous storie 
His lyfe, his stature or nobilitie." 


Auch Holinsheds Chronik hat Boethius benutzt. : 

About the same season (weiter oben wird davon gesprochen, 
dass Palladius nach Scotland (= Irland) gesandt wurde) also 
(as ‘is supposed) liued that huge personage Finmacoell, a 
Scotishman borne of seuen cubites in height. He was a great 
hunter, and sore feared of all men by reason of his mightie 
stature, and large lims, many fables go abroad of him, not so 
agreeable to the likelihood of truth, as ought to be registered 
in an historie, and therefore here passed ouer with silence.® 

Stanihurst spricht von irischen Geschichtsschreibern. Allem 
- Anschein nach hat er den Vergleich mit Arthur aus Boethius 
uebernommen; doch hat er wohl auch etwas von der irischen 
Tradition weber Finn gehoert; sein Vater, der speaker im irischen 
Unterhaus war, beschaeftigte sich nach einer Andeutung Edmund 
' Campions mit Dingen, die auf Irland Bezug hatten. 

The Irish historians hammer many fables in this forge of 
Fin Mac Coile and his champions, as the French historie dooth 
of King Arthur and the knights of the round table.? 

Auch Leslies Bericht ueber Finn geht enge mit Boethius zu- 
sammen. - 

‘St. Patrik lykwyse that sam tyme cam in Irland. The 
opinione of monye, This is that Finnane the sone was of a 
certane man called Coelis; This Finnan in our mother toung 
named Finmakcoul, a Man of gret statur, in that age duelte 
with ws, quhais ofspring proceidet of the stock of the ald 
gyantis.*° i 

Von Boethius unabhaengig hatte sich im Jahre 1567 der 


The Buik of the Chronicles of Scotland or a Metrical Version of the 
History of Hector Boece by William Stewart (1531-35 verfasst), ed. by 
'"W. B. Turnbull, London 1858, Vol. II, 99. 

8 Holinsheds Chronicles V. 134, London 1808, erste Ausgabe 1577. 

R, Stanihurst in Holinshed’s Chronicles, London 1808, VT, 39. 

19 The Historie of Scotland, written first in latin by Jhone Leslie (de 
Origine Moribus et Rebus gestis Scotorum libri decem, Authore Joanno 
Leslaeo, Scoto, Episcopo Rossensi, Romae 1578; 1675?) and translated 
in Seottish by Father J. Dalrymple (1596), ed. by E. G. Cody 1885, I. 
210, in Scottisch Text Society. 
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Geistliche Carswell im Vorwort zu seiner ersten gaelischen 
Uebersetzung des schottischen Gebetbuches ueber die Erzaehlun- 
gen um Finn folgendermassen geaeussert: . . . vain, tempting, 
lying, worldly histories, concerning the T'uatha de dannan and 
concerning warriors and champions and Fingal the son of 
Cumhall, with his heroes." | 

Damit tritb uns zum erstenmale der spaeter so bekannt ge- 
wordene Name Fingal entgegen. In der altirischen Heldensage 
gibt es nur einen Finn mac Cumaill; unter Fingal the son of 
Cumhall kann also nur dieser gemeint sein. Eine weitere 
Bestaetigung dafuer findet sich in zwei Ausgaben von Barbour's 
Bruce, in der von Hart vom Jahre 1616, und in der von 
Anderson vom Jahre 1670. Hier ist der Recke Goll in den 
Kreis um Fingal hineingestellt, so wie er oben mit Fin mac 
Cumaill zusammengebracht worden ist. Die Stelle lautet: 


Rycht as Golmakmorn was wone 
To haiff from Fyngall his mengne.? 


Der gelehrte Geschichtsschreiber Camden hat seine Kenntnis 
ueber Finn aus Irland, und zwar nach eigener Angabe von einem 
Priester Good, der in Oxford erzogen wurde und um das Jahr 
1566 in Limerick die Jugend unterrichtete. Auch bei ihm wird 
Finn als Riese geschildert. Weiter werden aber Finns Sohn 
Oisin und sein Enkel Oskar erwaehnt. Zudem wird die alte 
irische Feen- und Goetterwelt leise angedeutet. 

Defunctorum animas in consortium abire existimant quo- 
rundam in illis locis illustrium, de quibus fabulas et cantilenas 
retinent, ut Gigantum, Fin Mac Huyle, Oskar Mac Osshin, et 
tales saepe per illusionem se videre dicunt.** 

Die Uebersetzung dieser Stelle soll auch angefuehrt werden: 
They think the souls of the deceased are in communion with 
famous men of those places, of whom they retain many stories 


11 Diese Stelle ist zitiert nach H. Scheffler, Protestantismus und 
Literatur, Leipzig 1922, S. 8; Schefller zitiert aus dem Report of the 
Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland von 1805, S. 171. 

12 The Bruce by J. Barbour, ed. W. Skeat, Part I, 1893-94, in Scottisch 
Text Society. 

18 Britannia . . Guilelmo Camdeno, London 1607, S. 792, erste Aus- 
gabe 1586. 
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and sonnets, as of the gyants Fin-Mac-Huyle, Osshin Mac-Owim, 
and they say through illusion, that they often see them.** 

Dass Fingal und Finn Mac Cumaill gleichzusetzen ist, hat 
sich bereits aus sachlichen Gruenden ergeben. Die so ver- 
schiedene Namensform hat mehrere Erklaerungen gefunden. 

Nach Ch. L. Stern ist die Form Fingal in Schottland aus 
Fionn Gaidheal (= Finn der Gaele) gepraegt worden.” 

Herr Prof. Max Foerster war so liebenswuerdig, mir seine 
Gruende gegen diese Ableitung mitzuteilen. Er weist darauf 
hin, dass gaelisch Gaidheal nur gäj 1 oder gél ergeben koenne. 
Dagegen liesse sich einwenden, dass Namen, wenn sie von einem 
Volke auf das andere uebertragen werden, leicht Veraender- 
ungen unterliegen, die auf lautgesetzlichem Wege nicht erklaert 
werden koennen. So haette z.B. gäjel als gäl mit langem ä 
und einer besonderen Art des 1 aufgefasst werden koennen. 
Oder man gleicht etwa eine fremde Form an eine bekannte an; 
wie nahe lag es einem gelehrten Antiquar, an Galli oder die 
Fingallians, die Einwohner eines Bezirkes in der Naehe Dublins, 
deren Name in der englischen Literatur nicht unbekannt war, 
zu denken. Hier wie ueberhaupt ist der Unterschied zwischen 
gesprochenem Wort und schriftlicher Fixierung in Betracht zu 
ziehen. Manchmal kommen bei Namen solche Veraenderungen 
vor, dass die verschiedenen Formen nur mit Hilfe sachlicher 
Gruende zu identifizieren sind. 

Herr Prof. Foerster denkt an eine Ableitung aus irisch find 
“weiss” und gall “ Fremdling," urspruenglieh “ Gallier.” 
Fingaill heissen im Altirischen die Norweger im Gegensatz zu 
den Daenen, den Dubgaill, d.h. den schwarzen Fremden (vergl. 
Wikinger in Hoops Reallexikon). Nimmt man diese Ableitung 
als zu Recht bestehend an, so koennte Fingal auf einen alten 
Zusammenhang zwischen den einfallenden Wikingern und der 
fiann genannten Kriegerschar mit ihrem Fuehrer Finn mae 
Cumail hinweisen, um die sich im Irischen ein Kreis von 
Erzaehlungen und Gedichten rankt, der nach Kuno Meyer “ auf 


14 Camden’s Britannia, newly translated into English with large addi- 
tions and improvements, published by Edmund Gibson, London 1695, 
1048. 

15 Die keltischen Literaturen in Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil Y, Abtlg. 
XI, I, 102. 
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den Erlebnissen der Wikingerzeit im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert 
beruht." 19 

Eoin Mac Neill geht bei der Erklaerung des Namens weiter 
in die Vergangenheit zurueck. Am Ende seiner Erwaegungen 
stellt er die Theorie auf, dass “the legend of the Fianna ... 
spread from race to race, from the Galeoin to the Erneans and 
the Firbolg, from these to the ascendant Scottish aristocracy.” ** 

Die englischen Zeugnisse sind interessant und bedeutungsvoll. 
Aus ihnen laesst sich ein Bild der Finnsage gewinnen. Die 
goettliche Abkunft Finns, seine Beruehmtheit als Jaeger, seine 
riesenhafte Gestalt, seine Kriegerschar, die im Irischen flann 
heisst und hier mit mengne oder heroes bezeichnet wird, all das 
findet Erwaehnung. Das Feenvolk der Tuatha de Dannan wird - 
in einem Atemzug mit Finn genannt. Es wird weiter gesagt, 
dass die Seelen der Verstorbenen im Verkehr mit Finn und 
dessen Enkel Oskar stehen. Diesem Glauben gibt die irische 
Sage eine allgemeinere Fassung: sie laesst das Feenvolk, zu dem : 
auch Finn gehoert, in naehere Beziehung zu den Verstorbenen 
treten. 

Der Vergleich der Finnsage mit der Sagenbildung um Arthur 
weist darauf hin, dass man eine ganze Anzahl Geschichten aus 
der irischen Fabelwelt, die sich mit Finn beschaeftigten, kannte, 
Danach war zu erwarten, dass die kurzen englischen Notizen 
verschiedene Zuege bringen wuerden. 


Fritz MEZGER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


16 Nie keltischen Literaturen, aaO. S. 84. 
17 Duanaire Finn, Vol. I, p. xiii. 


PLATONICA 
THE EPINOMIS 


The recent appearance of two English translations of the 
Epinomis* affords an occasion for discussion of some problems. 
The claim of the work to be considered genuine is briefly dis- 
missed by Lamb, who calls it “the hardy attempt of this zealous 
but small-minded imitator, On the other hand, Harward 
maintains that the work is genuine. He is able to cite the 
authority of Burnet and A. E. Taylor for this view and devotes 
pages 26-58 to a defense of it. The evidence of style is a strong 
point and here he can quote Ritter’s statement (Neue Unter- 
suchungen tiber Platon, Munich, 1910, p. 93) that the dialog 
could hardly be condemned on grounds of style alone. In fact 
he shows that the style of the Epinomis is. very closely related 
to that of the Laws and affords a strong argument for believing 
that Plato wrote it. He also parries with much success the 
charges, mostly vague and subjective, that have been brought 
‘against the Platonic character of the views expressed in the 
Epinomis. One argument for genuineness is so convincing 
that it is, I think, decisive. Why should Philip of Opus or a 
forger leave parts of the dialog unfinished and unrevised? If 
the forger was intelligent enough to imitate the unique and 
difficult style of Plato’s old age, he could hardly have left'a work 
of his own in the state of the Epinomis. The only reasonable 
view is that someone, presumably Philip of Opus, put the work 
together from scraps of Platonic material that were left over 
from the Laws. Certainly no one has a right to exclude this 
view without serious thought. There is room for a treatise on 
the subject. It would at least be interesting to have the stylistic 
evidence presented in statistical form. 

The Epinomis is a difficult work to understand and to trans- 
late. Even as originally published it must have been in places 
confused and enigmatie. It is further just the kind of work to 


1By W. R. M. Lamb in the eighth volume of the Loeb Plato (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1928), pp. 423-487; and by J. Harward, The 
Epinomis of Plato translated with Introduetion and Notes, Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. 146. 
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suffer from scribal errors and well-meant corrections. Our 
oldest manuscript A (Paris. gr. 1807) suffers throughout from 
omissions of words, lines, and longer passages, and from errors, 
which in the case of other dialogs were largely corrected by 
contemporaries. The Vatican Plato, which Burnet calls O 
(Vat. gr. 1), was copied from A? and was carefully revised 
and collated by a contemporary (0*),\ who also, I am con- 
vinced, corrected A (Burnet’s A‘). Unfortunately this con- 
temporary almost entirely neglected the Epinomis in both manu- 
scripts. The later corrector, however, who cites references from 
the patriarch’s book (O*), and whom’ T. W. Allen (The Classi- 
cal Quarterly 22, 2, 75) assigns to the end of the tenth century, 
inserted numerous notes and corrections. Since some of his 
notes escaped the notice of Bekker and since Burnet’s text in 
consequence leans too heavily on A, I cite here the readings of 
O, as I noted them from an examination of the original in May, 
1927, but only where Burnet’s account is incomplete or inac- 
curate. Corrections in the text (O?) are of uncertain date and 
may be conjectures. Some of them are probably derived from 
good manuscripts. They especially deserve confidence where 
they indicate slight omissions. ; 

I give first the readings of the Patriarch's book (Pat.): 
973b 7, & dire Eve, KAewía* ; 975a 6, rò aapdray*; 976e 4, 
dhaovow pro Gycovews and the readings assigned to O? at 974b 
3*, 974d 1*, 989d 2 and 991c 5. The starred readings are those 
which I think should be adopted. The following readings are 
from the Patriarch’s book as corrected (Pat. ap. orth.) : 974c 2, 
Gp’ od tore opóðpa «pocéory  TjuGv d) wept codiay kal dmopia kai 
| Lyrnois™ ; 981e 8, voploa 92 Sy dei mávra rà Kar’ oüpavóv ravra elvat 
£d " yévg* and the readings of vülg. and scr. rec. at 975e 2*, 
983b 2, and 986b 2*; also the marginal readings from O at 
975d 8, 978a 1*, 978 d 1*, 980c 2*, 981a 8, 984b 3*, 988b 6, 
989a 3* ; and the reading of 0? at 981e 3* and 990d 3. The vul- 
gate reading is that of O? at 974b 6*, 979a 1*, 984b 1* (GAAaxov), 
and 991e 4; that of O (errore) at 976a 8. O? agrees with A? 
at 974d 8; and O with A at 977a 7, 977b 8, 984b 1, 984e 3, 
985b 1, 985b 6, 987b 3, and 987e 5 (corr. O?). 


2 See my artiele in The Classical Quarterly (22.1. 11-15) for January, 
1928 
a ^ 
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I do not note all corrected mistakes of O, nor all that are 
common to A and O. Other readings are: 973d 5, xal did 
TÓvyoy* 0% 976b 1, ATAO pr. A? et pr. 0; 7 in ras. A?, S. V. Q?; 
979b 4, eva. kal yravar O?; 0796 5, oióv re Set xai um dei” O? 
(dAdaxod); 981e 2, rin é O?; 981b 6, dre wor’ dAAo* O? 
(é\Aaxot) ; 981d 3, kal SueAnupéva O?; 983c 6, dow havddrepov 
QO? ; 984a 2, ävönrov pr. A et pr. O, corr. A? O°; 985d 2, Gedy pro 
vov Pat. ap. orth.; 985d 5, ó a$rós Aóyos O?; 987a 1, róros O? 
(áAXaxo?) ; 987e 5, rovro O, corr. O?; 989d 4, ei 8° oiv rıs* O?; 
990c 2, em* Pat. ap. orth. (xaAös) ; 992a 1, roórov om. A. et 
pr. O; 991e 5, ò Aéyouev* O?. It will be observed that some of 
ihe notations in O are merely epexegetic as is shown by the 
note àAAaxyo?, which is occasionally added. There can be no 
certainty in most cases. The inferiority of A’s readings is only 
apparent. ‘The corrector naturally made changes only when 
he thought he could effect an improvement. There is evidence 
that one reading of Pat ap. orth. at least is not an emendation. 
At 975d 8 we find Helv 7 pepyrixy, where nuiv is obviously due to 
diplography and not to an attempt at emendation. 

It seems plain that some difficulties have been imported into 
our text of the Epinomis by editors who had an unjustified 
confidence in the readings of A. Furthermore the suspicion is 
inevitable that many remaining difficulties are due to corrup- 
tion of the text and that the irregularity and obscurity of the 
style might be much less, if medieval and ancient scholars had 
taken the interest in the Epinomis that they did in the Epistles, 
which are crystal clear by comparison. There are two places 
where emendation is, I think, easy and certain: cov for ris at 
974b 6; and évdiKos for &dixws at 976d 4. Case endings were 
particularly liable to change because of the use of compendia 
and because of the tendency to make an article agree with the 
nearest noun. Confusion between omicron and omega might 
be illustrated from almost every page. There are other places 
where one may be certain that something is wrong without 
being able to diagnose the ailment or to effect a cure. 

With regard to the translations of Lamb and Harward it is 
curious to note how radically they sometimes disagree and how 
frequently they correct each other's deficiencies. On the whole 
Harward has a better insight into the intricacies of Plato's later 
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style and thought, yet he occasionally fails to obtain as good 
an interpretation as Lamb. I append notes on some passages 
where neither translator has anticipated my explanation. First 
I suggest that the text would be improved by the substitution 
of the following readings, in addition to those previously indi- 
cated, for the readings of Burnet: those of O? at 975d 7, 979a 1, 
980a 8; that of vulg. at 9788 5; Schneider’s conjecture at 
982e 1; dikaow for Sas èv at 976b 2; and of uév for 6 pév at 
988e 2 (“which of them performed functions and what sort 
or functions”). | 

974a 6. åvaßıðva is not “to live one’s life again," but “to 
come back to life," i. e. to live another life. 974b 4. The first 
# is due to a corrector. rexvov ij emormuov covers the field of 
practical and theoretical wisdom. Compare the xara wadelay 7) 
Kara Téxyqv Of 989a 2. Besides rovo’rwv is a neutral word used 
to avoid repetition and must take its meaning from some pre- 
vious word, in this case dpornoewv. &XAwv should not be trans- 
lated “other.” Translate: “ When anyone investigates some 
one branch of knowledge among the arts that are termed knowl- 
edge or among certain sciences either that are supposed to be 
such.” 974b 6. The proposed emendation ray for ris gives a 
satisfactory meaning much more easily than Hermann’s expunc- 
tion of révOpérwa. Translate: “Since none of these arts and 
sciences that are concerned with such mundane affairs is worthy 
to be designated by the appellation wisdom." 974b 7. “ That 
it is somehow her nature to possess wisdom." 974c 3. The xat 
before dropla of Pat. ap. orth. improves the rhythm and empha- 
sizes the meaning. Translate: “Isn’t this just what our state 
of mind is like in regard to wisdom, at once baffled in the search 
and seeking, a state of mind that comes more forcibly than he 
expects to each of those among us who acquire the ability to 
examine themselves and others wisely and harmoniously?” For 
the meaning of cugpddves compare the dvev dÜóvev épwrnces of 
Epistle 7, 344b 6. 974c 8. “We will assent to these state- 
ments of yours in the hope, which may perhaps, given time 
enough, be with your help fulfilled, of arriving on another occa- 
sion at the truth about them.” 975a 3. Construe av with Soxeiv. 
* All who have entered the lists for the reputation of having 
attained to the summit of manly excellence. 975a 8. ofrives piv 
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yàp oty éAÀéyogev, mp@roı xaipérocay. Why an editor who else- 
where construes through thick and thin should balk at this I 
fail to see.. ‘Whoever they were that we have mentioned, let 
them be the first to whom we bid farewell) For a similar ellipsis 
With ocrwes see Epistle 7, 341b 6. Expanded the sentence would 
run otro. mèy yàp ottwwes oy joay, ods éA€yopey, mp@ToL yaperwcay. 
976a 7. qapapvÜoópevos: “by way of diverting us.’ 976b 3. when 
Kui rpıßH SdEys 1/0eatw mpowexovres tov votv. The parisosis of uva 
kal rpiBy and ddéys 7Oeow forces us to accept Burnet’s punctua- 
tion and to take dö&ns with 90eoıw. The meaning of 50» must be 
the rare but certain one ‘natural home,’ ‘native haunt.’ Translate: 
“Giving their attention to rote and use, domain of opinion.” 976d 
4, Reading évàwos for évéixws, ‘through it he will be wise and 
good, as well as a citizen of his city, both in office and under 
others, right-dealing and right-minded. 977d 8. Take rexvas as 
object of 9iA8ouev and translate: ‘ And even the functions that 
are spoken of as belonging to the arts as well and which we 
allowed to be theirs when we went through the whole list of 
arts just now, not one of them holds its ground.’ ‘ Other’ does 
not translate dAXev in a.case like this. 979c 4. Instead of expung- 
ing re with Bekker it would be better to indicate the loss of a 
verb after it, possibly ovvetva:, as in 979b 5 with và Acydpeva, OT 
yvova, as in 979b 4. ‘And again to acquire all the other good 
things and to understand what one is told about them is both 
possible and easy, how much ete? The verb of saying becomes 
in this way helpful in introducing the indirect questions. It is 
in general always more probable that something has been omitted 
than that a word has inexplicably been inserted. The scribe of 
O for instance faithfully copied A right or wrong and his omis- 
sions are fairly numerous, while he has very rarely indeed added 
a word by inadvertence. 979d 5. ei 8' Eorıv odds ô rabr’ émorhyov 
kat à&yaĝós. Not ‘the man who knows these things and is good 
at them" in spite of the neatness of the English idiom. Ficinus 
could do better than that: ‘Utrum vero sapiens bonusque sit, 
qui haec didicit, ratione quaerendum. 980b 1. dSapmovia is in 
Plato certainly not ‘affluence? (Lamb) nor yet ‘joy’ (Har- 
ward).' .It is the state of philosophie devotion to study and 
subjection to reason that makes the philosopher the only happy 
man. 'The hymns too are not ordinary ones but philosophie dis- 
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course, as the context shows. rınavrı coss interrupts the rhythm 
and should be bracketed as a gloss. 986e 6. Harward’s ‘ of these 
three, the one which has a mind equal to the task leads the way 
is astounding. Lamb is right: ‘ These being three must be so 
regarded by him who has sufficient mind. 987a 6. Here Lamb's 
“they have emerged, as if it were the stars and not the knowl- 
edge of them that spread from land to land, must yield to Har- 
ward's interpretation. 981e3. The reading of Pat. ap. orth. 
should be adopted here. * One must really belieye that all these 
things in the heavens are races of living creatures.” 990e 4. 
Sıarorhoacßaı should be taken as complementary to éüífovra. It 
is the pupil who must work hard. The infinitive ovvvoetv can be 

understood with xpeöv. It looks, however, as if Svvaróv were in. 
the wrong place and should come before otas or possibly after 
xpewv. The normal antithesis is od padıov, Suvardy Sé. To trans- 
late ofas Svvaróv elva “such as to be able to understand’ is too 
unnatural. The phrase would mean ‘such as they might be.’ 
The order of two words occasionally gets inverted in manuscripts 
and a slight change in order here yields excellent sense: ‘ The 
other orbits it is not easy to comprehend, but by schooling native 
abilities for this end to be such as they must he, it is possible, 
giving much preliminary instruction and constantly training 
the pupil in childhood and youth to stick to his task to the end.’ 
If no change is made in the text, substitute ‘may’ for ‘ must’ 
above, and “our duty’ for ‘ possible.’ 


Laws II, 65%a 7. 


Laws 2, 657. roüro & oby 76 wept novownv dAnOés TE Kal d&tov 
éyvoías, Ort Öuvarov dp’ jv nepil TOv rovovtwy vopobercicba BeBalus, 
Bappovvra < ve čotar eis vonovs Beoda: ravra, ra > ueAn rà thv Spbdryra 
pice rapexopeva. | 

I have inserted the words in brackets and have put a comma 
after BeBalws. There are good reasons for assuming the presence 
here of a lacuna. Gappodyra does not quite fit with duvarov mv | 
Beßaiws. Confidence for future action is needed, and that is 
justified not by past confidence but by past success. Moreover 
the correct pédy are not those of the Egyptians already estab- 
lished, but those which the Athenian hopes to enact. There is 
confirmation of this conjecture in Plato’s remark four lines 
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below: wep &Aeyov, Üappo)vra xp) eis vópov ayew kai Tafıy aùrá. 
There is no valid explanation of this remark without some such 
line as I propose to insert. Omissions of a line or more are 
common in the manuscripts, and while certainty is impossible, 
the general sense may sometimes, as here, be indicated with 
reasonable probability. Compare also Epinomis 987a, where 
there is a reference to Syrian and Egyptian study of the heaven- 
ly bodies followed by the sentence: 8:6 @appotvta xp) Tatra eis 
vönovs ésa. Translate: ‘This at any rate is true about music 
and worthy of consideration, that it has actually been possible 
to pass stable laws on such matters and that we may hereafter 
with confidence include in our legislation these tunes that pro- 
vide rightness by nature,’ 

s | L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD Coiizaex. 


THE SOPHOCLEAN CHARACTER OF THE RHESUS 


There seems to be considerable difficulty in determining what 
is meant by the Sophoclean character of the Rhesus. It may 
be well to have before us the Greek of the passage in the hypo- 
thesis which has given rise to the discussion. 

Tovro rò dpaya Evıoı vofov ümevonvav as ook dv Hipuridov’ TOv 

yàp Zopdkreov p&AXov trodaiver Xaparrnpa. èv puévrow tals du 
darkakiaıs as yvýriov avayéyparrat, Kal 7) wept perdpoia Se Ev aire 
moAvmpayuoovvy Tov Eùpiriðnv ópoXoyet. 
After prolonged examination of the vocabulary and style of the 
play it appears that nothing characteristically Sophoclean has 
come to light.! Now, even granting that it was only “some” 
who suspected the genuineness of the drama on the ground that 
“it shows rather the Sophoclean character,” the fact remains 
that the anonymous author of the hypothesis thought that the 
judgment of the “some” was worth refuting. In other words, 
he admitted the possibility of a likeness between the style of the 
Rhesus and the style of the plays of Sophocles. Why, then, is 
it so absolutely impossible for us to observe in the tragedy any 
distinctively Sophoclean characteristic ? 

We believe that there is an answer to this question. The 
style of the play which we have has been compared with the 
style of the plays of Sophocles—but is this necessarily the only 


? W. H. Porter, The Rhesus of Euripides, Cambridge 1916, introduc- 
tion XLI, says: “It is not easy to discover wherein consists the 
ZoóókAetos xapaxrynp. The student, as he reads the play, may be im- 
pressed by an element of richness and romance alien to- the usual manner 
of Euripides; he may observe the close relation of the choral odes to 
the action of the piece; he may be struck by the similarity of the röles 
played by Athena in the Rhesus and the Ajax. But anything distinc- 
tively Sophoclean he will fail to detect. Nor have the careful researches 
of Eysert and Rolfe brought to light any special resemblances in style 
or treatment between the Rhesus and the extant plays of Sophocles." 
To the contrary we might mention Dieterich in Pauly-Wissowa in his 
article on Euripides: “In vielem des Stils und der Metrik ist aber die 
Nachahmung des Sophokles fühlbar und auch fassbar.” Regarding the 
words of Porter: ‘an element of richness and romance alien to the 
usual manner of Euripides,” something will be remarked in the course of 
this paper. 
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method of approach? The question is this: what did the 
“some” have in mind when they passed their judgment? 
Might it not have been the saying of Sophocles, reported by 
Aristotle,? that he depicted men as they ought to.be; Euripides, 
as they are. This saying must have had a certain amount of 
currency in the time of Aristotle, and accordingly might later 
well have been in the minds of the “ some.” 

If we care to grant that this theory has any cogency, the 
question then arises: is the Rhesus Sophoclean in this sense? 
Criticism has apparently accepted as the truth the distinction 
attributed to Sophocles, for it is customary to contrast Aeschylus 
and Sophocles on the one hand with Euripides on the other.? 
The older dramatists are said to present great, heroic figures of 
. & glorious past, while Euripides delineates men as they actually 
are in every-day life. Does the Rhesus, then, differ from the 
other plays attributed to Euripides in this respect? i 

One cannot help wondering whether the contrast has not been 
drawn with too great exclusiveness. It is certainly clear that 
Euripides does present some of his characters in a way that is - 
closer to our experience of humanity than is the presentation of 
Aeschylus’ and Sophocles’ characters. On the other hand, as 
we have tried to show elsewhere,* there are some ideal figures 
presented in the plays of Euripides very much in the style of 
the older dramatists. Now the Rhesus is, generally speaking, 
a drama of romance and chivalry filled with the glamor of war 
and an epic grandeur. It has borrowed from the technique of 
the Odyssey in its method of depicting the character of Odys- 
. seus. As in the Odyssey, so in the Rhesus we learn of Odysseus? 
character from the stories told about him.” In the fourth book 
of the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen each tell Telemachus a 


2 Aristotle’s Poetics 1460 b 38-39. "ED 

3 See, for example, August Wilhelm von Schlegel: Vorlesungen über 
die dramatische Kunst und Litteratur. Leipzig, 1846. Dritte Ausgabe 
besorgt von Eduard Böcking, page 136; also Wilhelm von Christ: 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. Sixth edition. München, 1912. Page 
346, also page 381. f 

* Romantic Characters of Euripides, The Classical Journal, vol. XXII, 
October 1926, No. 1, pages 38-44. 

5 Compare H. E. Mierow: Some Aspects of the Literary Technique of 
the Aeneid and the Odyssey, The Classical Weekly, XX, pages 195-97. 
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story of Odysseus throwing strong light on his character. In 
the Rhesus, Hector and the chorus, in like manner, tell stories 
of Odysseus. We have instanced this since the Homeric poems 
may be said to be ideal in character in the same sense that the 
plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles are ideal. 

The characters of the Rhesus are ideal not exactly in the 
Sophoclean sense, but rather with the idealism of a young man’s 
fancy. The word romantic may describe the atmosphere better. 
Think of the shepherd’s vivid description of the coming of 
Rhesus; think of the rare romantic beauty of certain of the 
choruses ! * 

This is not to say that there is no touch of realism in the 
play. The quarrel of. Rhesus and Hector has very real fea- 
tures. And above all, as Gilbert Murray has pointed out, 
Euripides * mark is upon the last scene, in which the soldiers 
stand embarrassed and silent while a solitary mother weeps 
over her dead son." ° 

In a general way, then, one might perhaps point to the ideal 
character of the action as Sophoclean. But the author of the 
hypothesis brushes this aside; he does not think it worth a 
great deal of attention. The play is recorded/ in the didascaliae 
as genuine,? he says, and the interest in astronomy shows the 
hand of Euripides. Porter says that this last is rather irivial. 
True. It is the magnificent triviality of one who is so thor- 
oughly convinced of the genuineness of the play that he thinks 
it requires no extended argument. 

The drama as we have it has the marks of Euripidean author- 
ship. It has, as do many of his other plays, a certain amount 
of idealism intermingled with a pathetic realism. 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 
Tan CoLoRADo COLLEGE. 


? Rhesus, lines 497-509, also lines 710-21. 

7 Rhesus, lines 527-37, also lines 546-56. 

8 Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age, New York 1913, pages 69 f. 

? For a discussion of the question as to whether the reference in the 
didasealiae is to the Rhesus which we now have, see Porter’s edition, 
introduction page xlii ff. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON BREVITY AS A 
CRITERION OF LANGUAGE. 


Mr, Jespersen’s kind comments (this volume, pp. 283-285) on 
my article (pp. 57-73) give me the assurance that he will quite 
agree with me when I add the following explanations. 

In working out a comparison of languages on a definite basis, 
namely, brevity combined with accuracy, clearness, and ease of — 
enunciation, I was unwittingly fulfilling the desideratum stated 
by Prof. R. Lenz in his Papiamento, p. 158: “ Mientras no se 
hayan estudiado i analizado objetivamente miles de idiomas i 
familias lingüístieas, no podemos pensar en clasificaciones. 
Apreciaciones respecto a la ‘ perfección? i a la ‘hermosura’ de 
las lenguas son puras fantasías subjetivas, mientras no se 
. encuentre un punto de partida científico y objetivo.” Though I 
would not go to the extreme of excluding subjective appreciation 
I believe that as in a beauty contest, when there are many can- 
didates for the first prize, some concrete basis is necessary in 
order to arrive at an objective conclusion. Brevity alone would 
have decided, perhaps, in favor of Chinese. But we know that 
scientia profits little without sapientia, or, to quote the Arab 
philosophers, "£m (knowledge) is of little value without adab 
(good manners). I was also quite aware of Horace's obscurus 
fio. Mr. Jespersen. finds fault with my not having said anything 
on “ these other criteria,” but since I included them as a requis- 
ite in addition to brevity I believe that a careful reader of my 
article could not “ get the impression of a narrowly one-sided 
evaluation of languages." "There is a vast field of study open 
to students of language for objective studies hinted at by Prof. 
Lenz which could amplify the results of my comparison. Differ- 
ent parts of speech could be studied in the various linguistic 
groups and then a very clear picture could be presented of their 
relative merit in expressing and conveying human thought. We 
could then see wherein one group excels another; for example, 
how good an instrument of thought are words symbolizing action 
in the IE, Semitie, Dravidian, Ural-Altaie, Quechua, ete. To 
ilustrate, let us make the following brief comparison in Czech, 
English, French, Spanish, German, Egyptian Arabie and Japan- 
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ese: I. spím, I sleep, je dors, duermo, ich schlafe, anäm, 
watakushi-wa ne-masu, ll. usnu, I shall fall asleep, je men- 
dormirai, me dormiré, ich werde einschlafen, anäm, watalcusht- 
wa ne-mashö. It will be noted that in the Present Czech 
(except in the 1st and 2d pers. pl) has an advantage over the 
other competitors; that in certain aspects of the Future Czech 
as also the other Slavonic languages have a considerable advan- 
tage over the Germanie and the Romance languages; that the 
Egyptian Arabie makes no clear distinction between the Pres- 
ent and the Future; and that Japanese, unless it replaces the 
personal subj. pron. by the familiar ore or boku, is the most 
verbose. The situation would change somewhat if we pläced the 
action in the Past: III. usnul jsem, I fell (have fallen) asleep, 
je m’endormis (me suis endormi), me dormi (me he dormido), 
ich schlief ein (bin eingeschlafen), mimi, watakushi-wa ne- 
mashita, or if we took the verb ‘to do? (‘to make’) in the 
Future: IV. udélam to, I shall (will) do it, je le ferai, lo 
haré, ich werde es tun (machen), melu, watakushi-wa are-wo 
shi-mashö. 

Such studies would bring us nearer the goal proposed by Prof. 
Lenz. However, even without such detailed study, an able lin- 
guist like Mr. Jespersen could perceive that the IE and Semitic 
verb are more perfect instruments for conveying fine shades of 
thought than is the Japanese. From examples cited in my 
article it should also be quite obvious that the Tuareg, Chleuhs, 
Caucasian, Dravidian, Indo-Chinese and Athabascan languages 
are not as easy to pronounce as most of the Indo-European. 

The two principal causes to which I ascribed shortenings in 
historical times were meant to apply primarily to the IE family, 
but as regards honorifics I also had in mind, for example, 
Arabic and Japanese.- Compare the English: Is your father 
(at) home? to: Je váš pan otec doma? Monsieur votre père 
est-il à la maison? Está en casa su señor padre? Ist Ihr Herr 
Vater zu Hause? Hadretu wälidak (instead of abük) fil-bat? 
Go-shimpu-sama wa o-uchi-ni ori-masu ka? 

I agree with Mr. Jespersen that the phenomenon is much 
more complex, but nevertheless it follows most closely the gen- 
eral trend of human endeavor. My contention is that the pres- 
ent trend is toward brevity and speed, combined with accuracy 
. and clearness, or, to be more exact: the trend is toward speed 
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which demands brevity, combined with accuracy and clearness. 
Vast areas of the globe’s habitable surface are of course still in 
the yak, llama, or rikisha stage; some have advanced to the 
bicycle stage; but the leading nations are in the automobile and 
aircraft stage where speed and brevity are essential. The 
devisers of international languages will have to conform to this 
law of the new era or place their products in museums as curious 
specimens of ages past. 

Mr. Jespersen thinks that even a long specimen Such as the 
Gospel of Matthew is not perfectly conclusive, for—quoting 
from his Language, pp. 328-332—" it should be taken into con- 
sideration that translations naturally tend to be more long- 
winded and verbose than the original.” I do not quite follow 
this reasoning. If Chinese can render 39,000 syllables of the 
Greek original by 17,000, even if it be verbose, certainly it is 
less verbose than the Greek. English, with 29,000 syllables, is 
more verbose than Chinese, but certainly briefer than Greek, 
and, I venture to say, as accurate, clear, and easy to pronounce. 
If a translator renders the Greek dy of eol duXoUow arobyhoKe véos 
by * Whome'er the gods love dieth in his youth,’ he certainly is 
verbose, for ‘He whom the gods love dies young,’ or even 
‘Whom gods love dies young’ would render the meaning as 
accurately and clearly, but still the first translation is less ver- 
bose than the original. ‘Translations naturally have to be more 
long-winded and verbose if the language used by the translator 
is such. 

I made it expressly understood that I wished to place Eng- 
lish at the greatest disadvantage in choosing * better? instead of 
‘faster’ For that same reason I omitted the personal subject 
pronouns in Romance and Slavonic where they could be omitted. 
In this I might have.possibly included Welsh and Lithuanian. 
I did not specially refer to French, because ordinarily plus vite 
(only 1 syll. more, i. e. 9 in all) and not plus rapidement would 
be used. Of course, if one wished to stretch the point one might 
say avec plus de rapidité and have 15 syllables. In Russian I. 
used Cem moj otéc in order to save one syllable which the geni- 
tive construction would require, although in a sentence like ‘I 
am older than you, English would: have to become quite collo- 
quial (I'm older’n you) in order to equal the Russian genitive 
construction Ja starse vas. If the words far and fader, mand, 
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mänmiska and menneske should be used in the manner indicated 
by Mr. Jespersen it would only mean that not Danish alone, but 
Scandinavian as a group should rank as second to English in 
brevity among the Germanic languages. On the other hand, 
even if two syllables— which ‘Mr. Jespersen considers impor- 
tant— were taken off Georgian, Kanarese, Malagasy, Bengali, or 
any of the following additional specimens (except Lettish) they 
would still remain verbose, compared to English: 


Amharic (Abyssinian) : 
Ayalehon dehna seu edze 
Ecelalehon merot yecalal ke tene abat 


Esthoman: 

Mina näen hää inimese katt 

Mina vöin jooksta paremini kui minu isa. 
Lettish: . 

Es redzu laba vira roku . 

Es varu skriet labak kà mans tévs. 


Maltese : 
Jiena nara íd ta rádZel tajjeb - 
Jiena nista nidZri akhjar minn missieri. 


Malayalam : j l 
Nän uru nallä älu-de kai kännu 
Endré aééené kau inni-ke oduwan sádhikom 


Sinhalese: 
Honda minisaku-gé ata mata pené 
Ma-gé tattä-ta vadā hayiyen mata duvanta puluvafi 


If Mr. Jespersen goes over all my specimens with due care he 
will discover that most of them entirely corroborate my thesis. 
He will incidentally find that races of men who expressed their 
thought in a concise form were the leading ones: the ‘love of a 
long word? is typical of lesser mental keenness. A good exam- 
ple of this is the American negro and the illiterate mestizo in 
Mexico who prefers to say me he reconcentrado por dy for he ido 
allá. To say that “most of our conversations are not so 
expensive and it generally matters very little whether our sen- 
tences last a few seconds more or less” would not find approval 
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in modern business circles, not even in the so-called mañana 
lands. We live in a new era when ùl dolce farniente is being 
removed by Mussolini (alias Mr. Brown), who has been learn- 
ing English for the last two years with good success. He hardly 
thinks that English is superior to Italian, but sees that it is a 
practical, ready-made, living tool,,not an artificial Robot. 

In 2000 A. D. there will be—so our sociologists constantly 
try to frighten us—some 400 million people in the United 
States. It is doubtful that they will look with favor upon a 
word like telefona or will go to Iceland for sima, when at this ` 
moment they are using the excellent monosyllable phone. It is 
more likely that the Romance peoples will drop the unnecessary 
tele, or will use some elliptical idiom similar to the English 
‘call up’ and the German ‘aufrufen ’™— appeler? ‘llamar,’ 
etc.—with the telephone understood. According to my criterion 
phone not only would be but «s the best. 

‘My observations as a theoretical and practical linguist in 
various parts of the globe have shown me that an artificial inter- 
national auxiliary language is unnecessary. Even in USSR, 
where Esperanto could have been introduced by a stroke of the 
pen, Lenin’s works are being published in 50 different languages. 
At present, the most important languages on the five continents 
are: In Europe, English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian. The other languages are important only locally. In 
Asia: Russian, Chinese, Arabic, English, Japanese, French, 
Hindi. In Africa: English, French, Italian, Arabic. In Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia: English, French. In America: English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French. Russians, Hindus, Arabs, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese can acquire English, French, or the other 
principal languages of Europe with more ease than it can be 
done vice versa. Why try to convert them to adopt a laboriously 
composed artificial language when such a tool already exists in 
some of the naturally evolved languages? Artificial tongues do - 
not make for unity, because the partisans of each new one think 
their own jargon to be the best. The often advertised number 
of five million Esperantists dwindled down, when accurate 
figures were obtained, to mere 126,508 scattered over more than 
7,000 places in the world, mostly for the purpose of exchanging 
postcards and stamps. Now Mr. Jespersen adds Novial, a M. G. 
Touflet of Paris Novam, and a Prof. Dr. A. Baumann of Munich 
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comes out with Oiropa pitshn/ They may think that their 
respective projects achieve “the greatest ease for the greatest 
number of people.” But if we take a concrete criterion, such 
as the one proposed by me, and apply it, for example, to Novial, 
we can say that where it achieves brevity it lacks in accuracy 
and clearness (bonon may mean ‘a good man, boy, father,’ 
etc.), and when it achieves accuracy and clearness it is verbose, 
though easy to pronounce. Im the light of the present trend of 
human endeavor we may say, therefore, with considerable cer- 
tainty, that its chances as an international auxiliary language 
are very meager, 

Professor Lenz recommends a comparative study “de todas 
las lenguas criollas que hayan llegado a ser lenguas completas, 
capaces de espresar las ideas complicadas de la cultura moderna, 
como se el caso del curazoleno.” In this connection a specimen 
of the latter may be of interest: 


Mi ta mira un bon homber su man 
Mi por kuri mihé ku mi tata. 


A. R. NYKL. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
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Hermes, LXII (1927). 


Ein Prinzip antiker Erzáhlungs- und Darstellungskunst 
(1-23). J. Geffcken, in a survey of Greek literature from 
Homer to Aristotle to which he appends Horace and Pausanias, 
shows with examples how the subject matter of narratives and 
expositions is distributed over passages that are more or less 
separated, the later ones supplementing or varying the earlier. 
The artistic purpose was to intensify interest. Thus in P 24-28 . 
Menelaus supplements & 516-19, which is noted in the scholion 
B(T): ‘Opnpixdy . . . €dos 70 éva wapadeirey Kal Vorepov patew. 
In the references to Achilles’ death a progressive revelation may 
be noted in I 410-13; 3 95 I; T 4161.; X 359£. He discusses, 
ihe bearing that this artistic principle has on the genuineness 
of certain passages and on the unity of authorship. Especially 
noteworthy is the progressive unfolding of the circumstances of 
the death of Agamemnon in the Odyssey: a 29 ff.; 298 ff. ; y 234 
ff.; 262 ff.; 808-10; 8 92; A 410 ff.; e 96 (192 ff). Circes 
prophecy in p 87 ff., supplements that of Teiresias in A 100 ff. 
Examples are shown from Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Pindar 
etc. ; especially from the dramatic poets. The Ade: dd unxavns 
in Euripides rounds out the myth in conjunction with the pro- 
logue. After citing examples from Aristophanes he shows the 
same principle operating in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon 
‚and Aristotle. Important questions are touched and numerous 
passages are deserving of especial study. 


Isokrates’ Euagoras (24-53). J. Sykutris interprets this 
oration in. its relation to the proem, to show that Isocrates re- 
garded his Euagoras as an innovation, being an encomium in 
prose, which he wrote with the feeling that he was competing 
with poets. His Helen and Busiris were merely steps leading to 
this new form of literature, which became very influential. 
His aim was to present an ideal to Nicocles and others destined 
to rule, without regard for historic truth. He expresses his 
purpose in the proem (8): dvdpds äperyv dia Aóyowv eyxwpidley. 
He gives a survey of various forms of literature in which heroes 
and men were eulogized, in contrast with which the Euagoras 
appears as a new form. The chronological order was Evaydpas, 
TIpés Nixoxdéa, Nexoxdjjs. ; ; 

Augustus bei Tacitus (54-78). H. Willrich shows how Taci- 
tus, an irreconcilable aristocrat, who already in dialogus ch. 38 
showed his hostility to the pax augusta, was unable, or unwilling, 
. to appreciate fully the meritorious acts of Augustus. Occasional 
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' eommendatory passages merely served as a foil to'his criticism 
of Tiberius or Nero. In general the praise of Augustus is put 
in the mouths of real or pretended adherents of monarchy. The 
adverse criticism of others merely served to mask Tacitus’ own 
opinions. The article begins with an analysis of Galba’s address 
to Piso (Hist. T, 15 £.), which, while based on Galba’s authentic 
utterances, is an artistic fiction, which reveals Tacitus’ hostile 
attitude to the primacy introduced by Augustus. Thereupon he 
discusses the early chapters of the Annals under three heads: 
the government of the emperor in general, the family policy of 
Augustus, and thirdly the death of Augustus. Although this 
beginning of the Annals is the most brilliant example of ancient 
rhetorical historiography, it is vitiated by prejudice, errors and 
an unfortunate adoption of unfounded gossip. 


Heron von Alexandrien (79-105). E. Hoppe gives plausible 
ground for dating Heron as early: as c. 150-100 B. C., in oppo- 
sition to Heiberg and others who place him much later. He 
eriticizes in detail the arguments of I. Hammer-Jensen (cf. 
AJP. 38, 216), who places him after Ptolemy (c. 200 A. D.). 
He shows remorselessiy how Hammer-Jensen failed to under- 
stand the scientific explanations of Heron and gives an enthu- 
silastic account of his remarkable scientific achievements in oppo- 
sition to Heiberg, Diels and others, who regard him as merely 
a skillful technician. 


Zu Senecas Briefen (106-113). O. Hense offers emendations 
to a number of Seneca’s letters. 


Die Christianisierung einer Tibullstelle (114-123). 0. Wein- 
reich shows that the following distich found in Capua: Vive deo, 
dum fata sinunt; nam curva senectus | te rapit et Ditis ianua 
nigra vocat, depends primarily on Tibullus 1, 1, 69 ff.; but the 
third and fourth phrases show the influence of Ovid, Propertius 
and Vergil. A Christian poet, omitting Tibullus' iungamus 
amores, subjects the whole to the Christian doctrine of vive deo, 
which in varied forms occurs frequently in epigrams on tombs 
and depends on the Epistle to the Romans 6, 10 f. The frequent 
adaptation of classic passages to express Christian doctrines is 
discussed. Bishop Paulinus of Nola (carm. XIV 79 f.) changed 
the proverbial ommia vincit. amor (cf. Verg. ecl. X 69, Ciris 437) 
to Amor. omnia Christi vincit. 


Miscellen: W. Baehrens (124-128), in a study of the MSS of 
Xenophon’s Cynegeticus, shows that the variations in the proem 
of W are all due to a Greek who objected to the idea of heroes 
sharing immortality with the gods. 


L. Deubner (128) supports the MS reading in Arist. Frogs 
207: Barpaxuv xixvwvy in the light of pap. Osloenses 1, p. 12, 
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where Bárpaxov (pap. Bapaxov) ppodvov (late form for &püvor) 
occurs. Perhaps Aristophanes parodied a popular combination. 


Virgils erste Ekloge (129-153). F. Klingner maintains that 
the contrast of distress and happiness in the first eclogue and 
laudation of a man deserving divine honors is a central idea 
in the work of Vergil. He traces the development of this con- 
ception from the fifth and ninth eclogues to the first and sees 
it culminate in the Aeneid. In this light the fourth eclogue 
seems to point to Octavian rather than to any other savior. 


Zur mesodischen Liedform (154-178). K. Münscher has 
shown the occurrence of the mesodie triad (aba) in the . 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (cf. AJP. 46, 274), and now discusses 
some examples in Sophocles and Euripides. Problems of chro- 
nology and text are treated. He also points to the long tradition 
of mesodic composition in the lyric poets. 


Timotheos von Gaza (179-204). M. Wellmann substantiates 
the hypothesis of E. Buszler (Fleckeisens Jahrb. 35, 1889) that 
Tim. of Gaza, a contemporary of emperor Anastasius (491-518 
A. D.), was not dependent on Oppian’s Cynegetica, as M. Haupt 
assumed; but that the Christian Apologist Tatian was their 
common source, who in turn made use of Neptunalius’ Ilep rv 
Kara ärrımddaav koi ovpardbaay. He also shows that Georgius 
Pisides, a contemporary of emperor Heraclius (610-641 A. D.), 
used Timotheus as a source, so that we-may assume that some 
stories in Georgius, like that of the burning and rejuvenation of 
the phenix, supply missing parts of Timotheus. The numerous 
parallel citations present an interesting picture of the marvellous 
zoological literature of Greek writers in the time of the Roman 
emperors, 


Zur Inschrift von Skaptopara (205-224). H. Dessau interprets 
the Latin rescriptum of emperor Gordian, which is appended 
to the Greek inscription of Scaptopara, and more especially 
the prefixed Latin explanation as to the manner in which the 
certified copy of the official document was obtained. The usual 
interpretation of the words: descriptum . . . ex libro libellorum 
rescriptorum a domino... et propositorum Romae in porticu 
thermarum Traianarum, is that the copy was made at the place 
of exposure, which, it is believed, was the only way that peti- 
tioners could learn of the fate of their requests after the custom 
of propositio was introduced (ef. AJP. 42, 344). If this were 
so the Latin would have read: ex libello rescripto a domino ete. 
The above phrase liber libellorum ete. clearly refers, according 
to Dessau, to a book in the archives, in which the Scaptopara 
document was assembled with other similar petitions. Dessau 
discusses the methods of obtaining the imperial rescripts and 
the eases of propositio in Egypt. 
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Die Seleukidenära des I. Makkabäerbuches (225-242). W. 
Kolbe argues vigorously Against U. Kahrstedt to sustain his 
thesis elaborated in his: ‘ Beiträge zur syrischen und jüdischen 
Geschichte, that the author of the first book of the Miaccabees 
based his chronology on the official era of the Seleucidae, that 
is to say, counted the years from the spring of 311 B. C. U. 
Kahrstedt tries to support the common belief that this era began 
in the autumn of 312 B. C.; although he thinks that for a 
brief period the Seleucid era was supplanted by a national year 
beginning in the spring of 312 B. C. 


Ovidianische Verskunst im Mittelalter (243-250). K. 
Strecker shows that the metrical flaws in.two XV century 
MSS containing a medieval imitation of Ovid's Pyramus and 
Thisbe legend can be largely emended. He believes that medie-- 
val poets were not all as careless in metrical matters as is com- 
monly assumed. 


Miscellen: F. Lammert (251-3) discusses the name Laevius 
Melissus in Suetonius de gram. 3. Laevius is known as the 
author of Erotopaegnia, C. Melissus as a collector of jokes (cf. 
Suet. de gram. 21) ; a Laevius Melissus is unknown. 


G. Breithaupt (253-255) explains the form of address xöpıe 
dyyeÀe kai karáckoze in Epictetus III 22, 38 as influenced by 
the literature of magic, which throws light also on k?pie ó Oeds 
in Epictetus II 16, 13. 


E. Fraenkel (256) cites Pindar’s skolion for Thrasybulus 
(fr. 124 a.b.) to show that the distich 39 f. in Solon’s elegy 
Mynyootyvys kai Zmvös "'OAvuríov (18 Bergk, 1 Diehl) was inter- 
polated from an old sympotie elegy. 


W. Kranz (256) cites Deubner's note above to support the 
combination férpaxos yupivos in Plato’ s Theaitetus 161 C, which 
has been questioned. 


Zur Geschichte der Präskripte in den attischen voreuklid- 
ischen Volksbeschlüssen (257-975). S. Luria thinks an objec- 
tive criterion for dating Attic decrees can be found in the vary- 
ing forms of the preamble, especially in the absence or presence 
of the archon’s name. This was in common use before the 
reform of Clisthenes; but was now eliminated in public decrees, 
presumably for political reasons; although it still appears in 
treaties. ‘The omission of the archon’s name continued down 
to 421 B. C., after which it was again used, but was now. placed 
last in the list of officials, added it seems to a formula that had 
become fixed. 


Lesefrüchte (276-298). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCXVIII-CCXXX. He 
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begins by cömmending, with some reserve, Snell’s artiele in 
favor of Heraclitus’ concreteness against ancient and modern 
assumption of abstract meanings (cf. AJP. 48, 280), and con- 
tributes some of his own observations. In CCXIX he emends 
and elucidates Ion’s elegy, which is cited in Athenaeas 447 d, 
and remarks on the variety of Ion’s style. Other numbers deal 
with Aesch. Agamemnon ; the name .OiAtos for ’IovAros in Arist. 
Equit. 407; Harder’s edition of Ocellus ete. f 


Die Entdeckung des Westens (299-841). W. Aly determines 
the chronology of the sources of Avienus, Pliny ete., that dealt 
with the exploration of the western regions of the ancient world, 
and argues that the expansion of Massalia along the east coast 
of Spain, and the exploration of the west coast of Afriea by the 
Massalian Euthymenes preceded Hanno’s famous voyage. He 
thinks that the dominance of Carthage in these regions succeeded 
that of the Greek Massalians. "These events and the earliest 
accounts of them belong to the VI century B. C., Hecataeus 
coming last in the series of. authors. The later transmissions 
are discussed, especially the connection of Polybius with the 
preservation of the account of «Hanno’s voyage. He makes it 
plausible that the Greek translation of this, made from a bronze 
tablet at Carthage, was incorporated by Polybius in the 34. beok 
' of his history, and produces the text from a Heidelberg MS, in 
which we read of an island: peory avdpurwv &yplov* mod 9€ sActovs 
joa» yvvaikes, dacelaı rois aopacty" às oi Epumvees ékdAoUv T'opiAAas. 


^ Zu Lucilius (342-356). W. Süss interprets some of the frag- 

ments of L. with reference to ei and i (cf. AJP. 32, 272), and 
discusses the influence of the convivium Granii on Horace and 
Petronius. . . : 


: Die Vorgeschichte des versus quadratus. (357-370). E. 

Fraenkel thinks that the common belief that Livius Andronicus 
was the creator of the iambic senarius and trochaic septenarius 
is only partially true.‘ The difficulty of Latinizing Greek metri- 
cal forms is shown in the slow development of the Latin hexa- 
meter. He assumes that long before Andronicus there must 
have been Hellenized Romans who adapted Greek iambic and 
trochaic rhythms to the Latin language. He finds'a proof of 
this in a popular form of the septenarius, the versus quadratus 
(cf. Gellius II 29, 20), and cites as a typical’ example: scis 
amorem, scis laborem, scis egestatem meam (Plaut. Pseud. 695). 
That this is an archaic form antedating Andronicus is shown by 
the fact that it is not the usual form in Roman drama; but 
seems established in popular usage, where it appears in trium- 
phal and sportive songs, viz.: postquam Crassus | carbo factus, | 
Carbo erassus | factus est.. Andronicus undoubtedly followed 
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Greek literary models; but his success was made possible by the 
long established tradition of the versus quadratus. 


Miscellen: U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (371) adopts the 
variant Nye for the textual ’IAe in Aristotle’s magna moralia 
Il 7, 1205 a 17. This was evidently the Neleus of Scepsis to 
whom Theophrastus left his library, which proves that the mag. 
mor. belongs to the Peripatus of Theophrastus; the term gram- 
marian applied to Neleus in the above passage could hardly 
have been appropriate in the time of Aristotle [cf. Ueberweg- 
Heinze', p. 196].—Aleksander Turyn (371-2) comments on the 
phrase: rò 8° épdy E&rwxorei Gracw krÀ., which according to 
Stobaeus (Flor. IV 20b, 51 p. 462 Hense) is from Menander's 
Andria. Although there is nothing like it in Terence's Andria, 
Turyn has found a parallel in Plaut. Trin. Linds.: scio . . 
amorem tibi pectus opscurasse. He sees an echo of this phrase 
in Luke 1, 365. 


Sallusts Staatsschriften (373-392). W. Kroll gives philo- 
logieal proof of the genuineness of the two hortatory addresses 
to Caesar, which were generally considered spurious (cf. M. 
Schanz Gesch. d. róm. Lit?. p. 284). Cogent reasons for their 
genuineness had already been given by the historians Póhlmann 
and Ed. Meyer, and by Kurfesz in his edition. It is interesting 
to note that Sallust’s historical style was formed as early as 49 
B. C., long before his historical works. He tells of his early 
reading in the second address to Caesar 10, 2 f. (cf. also 1, 7, 4 
and Cat. 4, 2). 


Zur Komposition der Bücher 13-40 der Dionysiaca des Nonnos 
(393-434). R. Keydell shows by means of a careful analysis 
of this main part of the poem, containing the march upon India, 
the peculiarly loose manner in which Nonnus composed and , 
expanded his long epie of 48 books, as many as Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey combined. Numerous passages are imitations of 
the Iliad. Very little is known of his sources, yet it seems that 
the best parts are due to them. The catalogue of forces in the 
13. and 26. book clearly depended on book 3 of the Bassarica 
of Dionysius (Müller, Geogr. Graeci min. 2 p. xxvii); the sepa- 
ration in Nonnus is a consequence of his adding a catalogue of 
divine forces, of whom nothing further is said. In book 15, 
v. 169 the narrative of the battle ceases abruptly in order that 
the story of Nicaea may be told, which continues through book 
16. It seems that Nonnus never gave his poem a final revision, 
and that others, after his death, published all of his material 
just as he left it. Hence transpositions must be made with 
care. Gaps are due less to cöpyists than to the unfinished state 
of the poem, "EE. | 
6 
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Drei vorsokratische Topoi (435-446). R. Schottlaender dis- 
cusses (1) vo)s in passages where it designates the faculty of 
seeing. He finds the earliest example of this meaning in the 
second fragment of Parmenides (Diels), where he joins véo to 
Aevoce and translates: “ Schaue jedoch mit dem Nus, wie durch 
ihn das Abwesende mit Gewiszheit anwesend ist." (2) The occur- 
rence of aicÜávera, in the Alemaion fragment which Diels found 
in Theophrastus de sensu (25) is probably due to T'heophrastus, 
as the first occurrence of its technical meaning is generally held 
to appear in Plato. (3) He translates the second half of the 
28. Heraclitus fgmt. (Diels), «ai nevro kai Alky karaMilera, 
Wevday Tékrovas kal pdprupas: “ Und wahrlich es wird doch auch 
Dike die ergreifen, so Falsches ausdenken und aussagen."(!) 
He sees in this passage a contrast of vois—yAdooo and so an 
example of the vówos: Adyes—épyov. 


Die Ilpeoßeia in der Dias (447-452). K. J. Beloch presents 
arguments to show the existence of successive layers in the com- 
position of the embassy, especially the Phoenix episode and the 
promise of Agamemnon (I 135-156), which is not repeated in T. 
These views were already essentially expressed in the first edition 
of his Greek history (1893) ; but he has taken up these questions 
again as there is no other book in Homer where it is possible 
to show the gradual growth of the text with the same degree of 
certainty. 


Zur antisthenischen Erkenntnistheorie und Logik (453-484). 
K. v. Fritz endeavors to define more exactly than has been done 
the meaning of A's doctrine of övondrwv éríokejis and its relation 
to his assertion: otk éorw àvriMéyey by confining himself largely 
to the interpretation of Plato's Cratylus 428 B-436 B, Sophistes 
237 E-238 C, Theaitetus 201 E-208 D, and Aristotles Metaph. 
H.. 8, 1043, b 23, and rejecting as testimony 'lheaitetus 150 E- 
156 A, Sophistes 246 A, and Euthydemus 285 R ff. As Plato’s 
search for the idea took the place of Socrates’ ri éorw so’ Anthis- 
thenes substituted his óvopárov értokejis as the aim of his philoso- 
phy. Hence Antisthenes’ system rested on the foundations laid 
by Socrates. 


Miscellen: W. Aly (485-489) adds a supplement to his article 
“Die Entdeckung des Westens” (p. 299 ff.) in order, as he 
says, to raise to a certainty that Polybius was the discoverer and 
translator of the account of Hanno’s voyage.—4A. Wilhelm (489- 
490) supplies a verb in the decree from Rhamnus honoring the 
strategus Apollodorus (BCH XLVIII 265) so as to read: örws 
&v ós Sixadrata kal TÒ toov ékagros <AapBdvwow>, and interprets 
ås ô. as object of the verb.—A. Wilhelm (491-493) calls atten- 
tion to a much discussed document in J. A. Cramer, Anec. gr.. 
Paris. I p. 165 f., and suggests for dmó twos az’ abrov, on p. 170, 
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ázó Twos ’AroAadorov, a name by which several famous dancers 
were known, whom he diseusses.—M. Wellmann (493) retracts 
statements made on p. 104 f. of his Pneum. Schule as they were 
based on a text written by the unscrupulous interpolator Andreas 
Darmarius—A. Turyn (494) matches Valerius Aedituus’ epi- 
gram “no need of a torch—lucet pectoris flamma satis” (E. 
Diehl, Poet. Rom. veterum reliquiae, Bonn 1911, p. 149) with 
cuvodnyov éxo[9] và «oA? «ip rò y TH Yvyğ pov Kadpevoy (cf. Gren- 
fell, Alexandrian erotic fragment (1896), and O. Crusius 
Herondae mimiambi*, 1914, p. 125).—H. Dessau (494) says: 
“read ‘etwa’ for ‘ebenda’ on page 220, 1. 28." 


GOUCHER COLLEGE. HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


Romania, Vol. LIII (1927). 


Pp. 1-42. Edmond Faral. Geoffroy de Monmouth; les faits 
et les dates de sa biographie. But little definite informa- 
tion concerning the life of this celebrated author has come down 
to our times. Charts signed by him, allusions in contemporary 
works, and biographieal data in his own writings are all that 
we have as a basis for any sketch of his life that we may wish to 
compile. He seems to have spent much of his time at Oxford, 
where he wrote his history of the kings of Britain, recasting it 
at least three times. Basking in the royal favor, he was at 
length elevated to & bishoprie and died at Landaff in 1154. 

Pp. 43-81. Lucien-Paul Thomas. La versification et les 
legons douteuses du Sponsus (texte roman). By a study of the 
versification of this earliest French dramatic work it is here 
shown that previous attempts at emendation of the numerous 
obscure passages have frequently missed the mark. Many of 
the editors have attempted modernizations, when in reality they 
should have reverted to Medieval Latin forms here and there in 
the text. In this connection it is to be noted that all of the 
caesuras are epic, not lyric. 

Pp. 82-102. Roger S. Loomis. Problems of the Tristan 
Legend: Bleheris; The Diarmaid Parallel; Thomas’s Date. 
Extended discussion of the criticisms offered by M. Ferdinand 
Lot of certain theories advanced by Miss J. L. Weston and the 
author of the present article is followed by a definite statement 
of the steps in the growth of the Tristan legend through six 
successive phases. Thus we finally reach the conclusion that 
the story spread in two main forms: the Bleheris tradition 
represented by Eilhart, Béroul, Thomas; and a Breton tradition 
largely independent of DBleheris, represented by the Prose 
Tristan. 


Pp. 108-150. E. Hoepffner. Le troubadour Bernart Marti. 
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His is a little-known figure among the older generation of trou- 
badours, as he is usually passed over in silence by Medieval as 
well as modern authorities. Very few of his poems have come 
down to us, and the versification of those that we have is archaic . 
in its simplicity, a fact which probably has much to do with 
his neglect in later times when courtly love was clothed in more 
complicated metrical raiment. The relations of Bernart Marti 
with other troubadours of his day are discussed with consider- 
able detail of comment and citation. 


Pp. 151-176. Noël Dupire. Alternances phonétiques en 
picard. It has long been known that a reciprocal influence 
was exerted by the dialects upon the literary languages, and 
vice versa. A comparison of such variant forms for the French 
and the Picard is here given as a basis for etymological argu- 
ments in determining the origin of certain groups of words. 
Much detail is given both in the body of the text and in the 


|. numerous footnotes. 


Pp. 177-186. Ferdinand Lot. Sur les deux Thomas, poètes 
anglo-normands du XTII* siècle. Many scholars both in Europe 
and America have discussed the question of the identity of these 
two writers, the balance of evidence adduced weighing first one 
way and then the other. What is the real truth? 


Pp. 187-197. J. Morawski. La Flours d'amours. A critical 
edition is here given of this debate between the heart and the 
body, which although preserved uniquely in a well-known Paris 
manuscript had hitherto remained unpublished. This short 
poem is to be dated towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and it seems to have been inspired by the romances of Chrétien 
de Troyes. 

Pp. 198-288. Mélanges, Corrections, Comptes rendus, Perio- 
diques, Chronique. ~ 

Pp. 289-300. Ch. Samaran. Lectures sous les rayons ultra- 
violets. Science has recently furnished scholars a new and 
most efficient method by which passages in manuscripts may now 
be read which were hitherto undecipherable by reason of the 
almost complete disappearance of the writiog due to erasure, 
washing or rubbing. Examples are herewith given from the 
Mainet, the Mystère de saint Nicolas and the Miroir aux dames. 

Pp. 301-324. L. Foulet. “Si m'ait Dieus” et Pordre des 
mots. With certain passages in Aucassin et Nicolette as a start- 
ing-point, the above well-known phrase is traced from the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence down to the modern French, and 
the historical development of both idea and form is carefully in- 
vestigated. 

Pp. 325-342. Ferdinand Lot. Études sur les légendes 
épiques françaises. IIT. Encore Gormond et Isembart. Once 
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more we have presented to us a long argumentation based on 
historical documents and ‘the personal opinions of modern 
scholars, by means of which the endeavor is made to throw 
additional light on the complex problems surrounding the origin 
of Gormond et Isembart. A long appendix treats of the “ Date 
du fragment de Bruxelles,” and: concludes that it was ‚written 
towards the close of the eleventh century. 


Pp. 348-364. E. Hoepfiner. La biographie de Perdigon. 
Basing on the personal references in the pöet’s own works and on 
two old Provengal lives, the deduction is arrived at that he fre- 
quented the courts situated in the Rhone valley; and made at 
least one tour of Spain. His career, however, appeärs to have 
been very short and, as far as the evidence goes, to have. been 
confined to the last decade of the twelfth cann and the first 
few years of the thirteenth. 

Pp. 365-873. Charles Knudson, Jr. Antoine de la Salle, le 
duc de Bourgogne et les Cent nouvelles nouvelles. After an 
examination of the manuscript and other evidence that pertains 
to this literary question, the conclusion is reached that Antoine 
de la Salle could not have been the author; and thus this well- 
known collection of tales must still be considered to be anony- 
mous. 

Pp. 374-448, Mélanges; Corrections, Comptes rendus, Pério- 
diques, Chronique. _ 

Pp. 449-473. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les légendes 
épiques frangaises. IV. Le cycle de Guillaume d'Orange. No 
less than twenty-four Old-French epics belong to this cycle, but 
not a single one of them (according to M. Bédier) would have 
been composed had there not been a historieal basis of fact aided 
by the inspiration of certain pious monks. Not so M. Lot; 
he believes that their origin was due to the jongleurs of northern 
France, the róle of the monks being of later date. 


Pp. 474-588. Arthur Langfors. Mélanges de poésie lyrique 
francaise. Deuxième article. Gautier de Coinci. As it will 
probably be many years before an edition of this author’s com- 
plete works will be published, the attempt is here made to give 
for the first time a critical edition of his lyric poems. They 
are known to be preserved in some eighteen manuscripts, most 
of which ‘date from the thirteenth century, the poet himself 
having died September 25, 1236. ` 

Pp. 539-552. A. Graur. Le suffixe roumain -escu et le suffixe 
thrace -isk-. The evidence cited would go to prove that the 
Roumanian suffix was derived from a similar form in Thracian, 
and not from the Latin as has been commonly supposed. 


Pp. 553-612. Mélanges, Comptes rendus, Périodiques, Chro- 
nique, Table des matières. 
GEORGE C. KEDEL. 


REVIEWS. 


Lysippos. By FRANKLIN P. JogxsoN, Po. D. Durham, North 
Carolina, Duke University Press, 1027. Price, $7.50. 


This book contains a great deal of useful material collected 
with painstaking industry, and will be of great service to a 
‘trained archaeologist who may have the courage to write a criti- 
cal analysis of Lysippus and his style. It stands to reason that 
Dr. Johnson has not been able to do more than collect the impres- 
sions of various archaeologists without reaching any independent 
conclusions of value, for that is the province of only a highly 
trained specialist in the history of Greek sculpture. 

The book is weighed down with a lot of irrelevant matter. 
Indeed, had-the first chapter on the successors of Polycleitus, 
and the second chapter on Euphranor and Scopas been omitted 
the excessive price of the book could have been reduced. Much 
more serviceable would have been a discussion of Leochares who 
is known to have collaborated with Lysippus. 

Very satisfactory is the third chapter on the life of Lysippus 
and particularly useful the fourth chapter which deals with the 
literary evidence on Lysippie art. That chapter also includes 
a minute description and discussion of the apoxyomenos which, 
by the way, is no longer in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
but is now set up in the Belvedere, and the die has been re- 
moved from the right hand. Somewhat misleading is the state- 
ment that the weight rests on the left leg, for the apoxyomenos 
is swaying from one side to the other with the weight of the 
body now on one leg, now on the other, which is really very 
restful after his strenuous exercise. Right here is the key-note 
of Lysippic style which may be characterized by one word: ner- 
vousness. This same nervousness is especially noticeable in the 
Agias which Dr. Johnson in Chapter VI, following a goodly 
number of distinguished archaeologists, dissociates from Lysip- 
pus because it does not agree in every detail with the apoxyo- 
menos. There can be no doubt that the copyist of the apoxyo- 
menos had considerably more artistic ability than the common 
run of copyists; he was, indeed, an artist who by virtue of that 
very ability would not be likely to copy slavishly. The triangu- 
lar depression between the muscles at the waist, it seems to me, 
is not a genuine Lysippic feature even though it does occur on 
the Heracles Epitrapezios, but rather an innovation of the tal- 
ented copyist. It is dangerous to use this triangular depres- 
sion of the copyist as a criterion for Lysippic musculature. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that the original statue of 
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the apoxyomenos of Lysippus was stylistically much more close- 
ly related to the Agias than to the Vatican copy? I cannot get 
away from the feeling that the Agias is our most reliable guide 
to the style of Lysippus, but we must not expect to find in all 
his works the musculature of the Agias, for that would not make 
sufficient allowance for the versatility of the great Sicyonian 
master. 

In Chapter XI on miscellaneous works our author on pp. 232- 
233 refers to the statuette of Socrates recently acquired by the 
British Museum as showing “ certainly a connection of some sort 
with the Lysippian type." I agree with Amelung who in a re- 
cent article (American Journal of Archaeology, 1927, p. 283) 
expresses the opinion that the statuette is earlier than the Ly- 
sippic type and is “probably to be assigned to an Attic sculptor." 

An excellent feature of the book under discussion is the first 
Appendix with all the passages in ancient authors which refer 
to Lysippus and his works. Useful too is the second Appendix 
with a fairly complete bibliography. Add Brunn, Geschichte 
der griechischen Künstler, under General Works. - There are 
also 61 well-selected plates. | 

It is unfortunate that the book is disfigured by many mis- 
prints. To enumerate what are merely typographical errors 
would be pedantic and a waste of space, but examples of sloven- 
ly proof-reading ought not to go unnoticed. On p. 31 note 102 
he refers to p. 00; on p. 55 second paragraph three lines should 
have been deleted, and on p. 68 first paragraph even if one line 
is deleted it leaves the last sentence unintelligible. On p. 266 
the Greek word for apoxyomenos is turned upside down. There 
are also à number of omissions in the footnotes as, for example, 
the omission on p. 179, note 77, of the Important article by Bulle 
on the Barberini Faun in the Jahrbuch des archaeologischen 
Instituts, 1901, pp. 1#. The grave-relief found at Delphi (p. 
75, note 7) is now, since the publication of Johnson's book, dis- 
cussed by Langlotz who assigns it to Paros in his Bildhauer- 
schulen, p. 136, pl. 81. In notes referring to paintings Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, and his smaller edition, 
Meisterwerke griechischer Zeichnung und Malerei, translated 
into English by Beazley, are persistently ignored. 

In general Dr. Johnson’s attitude toward the theories of 
others is polite and fair, but his attack (p. 45) on Mrs. Neild’s 
suggestion, approved by Professor E. A. Gardner, that the 
bronze youth from Anticythera held a bandalore, is far from 
polite and in very bad taste. To be sure, I too do not agree 
with her suggestion, nor with that of Dr. Johnson, but I can 
read both theories “ without laughing aloud.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY. " P. V. C. Baur. 
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Sr. GsELL: Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, V and VI. 
‚ Paris, Hachette, 1927. 300 and 304 pp. 


M. GsELL has devoted these two volumes of his great work to. 
. the Numidian kingdoms under which free North Africa had its 
only opportunity to make an original contribution to Mediter- 
ranean civilization. The first volume is given up to a detailed 
account of the social organization of the indigenous people'in its 
various units and associations, the family, the clan, the village 
community, and the tribe, up to the formation of the kingdoms, . 
with close attention to the political effects of the local regional 
conditions and the national character. The course of economic 
and communal development is thoroughly treated with a strict 
evaluation of the constituent indigenous elements and the foreign 
influences. The second volume passes in review the material, 
intellectual and religious aspects of the Berber civilization. The 
implements, apparel and ornaments which ministered to their 
comfort or pride were simple; their artistic achievement slight, 
almost all with borrowed motifs. Their languages were incapa- 
ble of expressing abstract ideas. Except for their Punic borrow- 
ings, their religious beliefs and funerary practices were primitive. 
The: two volumes present a picture which justifies the author's 
concluding judgment upon the Berber civilization. It was the . 
civilization of a people intense and individualistic, but unbal- 
anced, unprogressive, and unoriginal; capable of assimilating’ 
superficially the foreign influences imposed upon it, yet obstinate 
and conservative at heart. 

The author set himself no easy task, and has achieved a bril- 
liant treatment of the scanty evidence. His method, the illumi- 
nation and definition of ancient sources by constant reference to 
archaeological discovery and ethnographical fact, is not without 
its pitfalls for a scholar who lacks M. GseLr’s precise knowledge 
of the country and his unfailing judgment and skill.. With a 
people less conservative and undeveloped it could hardly be ap- 
plied with safety. The author has given us a complete and con- 
vineing portrayal and has avoided well the improbabilities and 
exaggerations to which the scattered and uncritical ancient 
sources lend themselves. To the student of general history these - 
volumes are of little value, for the Berber people made no origi- 
nal contribution to ancient culture. The ethnologist will find 
much in them to charm him into further study. To the student 
of, Roman Africa they are indispensable. They describe the 
indigenous basis which conditioned the character of the Roman 
development and which goes far to account for its impermanence. 


A T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. ay 
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Aristotelis Topica cum libro de Sophisticis Elenchis e schedis 
loannis Strache. Edidit MAXIMILIANUS WALLIES. Leipzig, 
B. G, Teubner, 1923. Pp. xix 4 251. 


. Upon the advice of H. Diels, I. Strache, his pupil, undertook 
in the year 1912 the preparation of an edition of Aristotle's 
Topica and Sophistie Refutations for the Teubner press and had 
nearly completed his work when he was called to the World War 
from which he did not return alive. Thereupon in 1919 Diels 
placed Strache's nearly completed work in the hands of the 
veteran Aristotelian scholar M. WarrrEs, who, besides other 
contributions, had published in the year 1891 the first critical 
edition of the important commentary of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. W., in his preface, speaks in high terms of the painstak- 
ing care of Strache, who based his edition on Waitz’s Organon, 
pars posterior (1846), which in turn was based on the edition 
of I. Bekker (1831), the first critical edition. Strache has 
clarified the relation existing between the MSS, Latin transla- 
tions and ancient commentators, thus aiding the judgment of 
their respective readings, and made excellent use of the contri- 
butions of Bonitz, Vahlen, Imelmann ete., in constituting the 
text. WALLIES, in his turn, has not hesitated to improve the 
work of S., by condensing some parts, and revising the text in 
numerous places; but frequently he merely notes his preference 
in the critical apparatus at the bottom of the page. He has set 
forth his reasons for constituting the text in over 100 passages, 
in Philologus 1922, pp. 301 ff. We have then in this convenient 
Teubner edition both the preface and text of Strache; but care- 
fully revised by M. WALLTIES. 
| HERMAN L. EBELING. 





Theophrasti Characteres. Edidit Orro ImmiscH. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1923. Pp. vi- 45. 


The edition of the Characters, published in the year 1897 by 
the philological society of Leipzig, being out of print, O. 
ImmiscH, who, besides other matter, had contributed the dis- 
cussion of the MSS, has prepared a new edition for the press; 
- but this, in his words, “ expectat in schedis meis tempora Musis 
magis propitia.” In the meantime this inexpensive edition is 
for the use of students, and appears among the Teubner publi- 
cations as the successor of Foss’ edition (1858). A comparison 
with the latter shows interestingly the advance that has been 
made in the technique of text-editing. Condensed in space as 
the new edition is, it is remarkably full in its critical apparatus 
and Citations of editions and other literature subsequent to the 
year 1897. He takes issue with H. Diels, who, in agreement 
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with Cobet, based his Oxford edition (1909) on the MSS. ABV 
alone, whereas IMMIScH contends that the inferior MSS. CDE 
and the Monacensis epitome should not be wholly neglected, 
both for the sake of the history of the text and because among 
them one does occasionally find correct, or acceptable readings 
that are not contained in AB or V, a position that seems to be 
well taken: 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 





Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea. Edidit BRUNO 
LAVAGNINI. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. ii + 48. 


The earliest examples of the romantic love stories of the 
Greeks are contained in papyrus fragments that have come to 
light since 1893, which tell of Ninus, Herpyllis, Chione and 
Metiochus and Parthenope (cf. Christ-Schmid® ii, 260/1). 
These, together with eight shorter fragments, have now for the 
first time been conveniently assembled by B. LAVAGNINI, who has 
acceptably included also the Dream of Nectanebus, published 
in 1830 but recently the subject of renewed study. The texts 
of the above fragments as originally published have in general 
been improved and extended by further discoveries, by renewed 
study of the papyri, and by the conjectures of the editor and 
other scholars. Besides introductions to the several fragments, 
and an ample critical apparatus, LAVAGNINI has supplied a useful 
Latin translation. An index of proper names is followed by a 
selected list of words. 

HERMAN L. EBELING. 





Herodiani ab excessu Divi Marci libri octo. Edidit K. 
STAVENHAGEN. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1922. 
Pp. xii + 285. 


This Teubner edition succeeds the one by Bekker of the year 
1855. It is based mainly upon the large Mendelssohn edition 
of the year 1883, which Curt Wachsmuth (Einleitung in d. 
Studium d. alten Gesch. (1895), déclared to be: “ Einzige 
brauchbare kritische Ausgabe.” The classification of the MSS, 
excerpts and Politian’s Latin version is made clear in a diagram. 
The critical apparatus at the bottom of the pages is naturally 
much fuller than the one preceding the text in the Bekker 
edition; but is nevertheless quite simple, which is no doubt due 
to the fact that the text does not offer especial difficulties of 
interpretation. The editor expresses his obligation to Ed. 
Schwartz for corrections and assistance in emending the text. 
Students of Roman history will welcome this convenient up-to- 
date edition. l 

HERMAN L. EBELING. 
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Epicuri Epistulae tres et Ratae Sententiae a Laertio Diogene 
servatae in usum Scholarum. Edidit P. Von DER MUEHLL, 
Accedit Gnomologium Epicureum "Vaticanum. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. x-+ 69. 


Von DER MUEHLL is preparing a critical edition of Laertius 
Diogenes, but has published this major part of book x for the 
use of students. As he states in his preface, written in 1922, 
the work was already finished in 1917, but various causes delayed 
the publication. Excepting the correction of obvious errors, the 
edition represents the editor's views held in 1917. He promises 
to take into consideration the work of scholars that has been 
published in the meantime, if & sécond edition should be called 
for; and would, in that case, include the whole of the tenth 
book and make other changes. However even after the lapse 
of ten years Professor Heidel regards Von DER MUEHLT’S edi- 
tion and Usener’s Epicurea as indispensable to students in deal- 
ing with disputed questions (cf. A.J.P. 48, 289). Our editor 
himself considers his edition of little use unless one resorts re- 
peatedly to Usener’s Epicurea, and says: “ Itaque ea tantum, 
quae apud Usenerum pp. 1-81 extant, hac editione superflua 
redduntur.” He differs, however, from Usener at many points, 
preferring viz., the title Ratae Sententiae to Usener’s Selectae 
S., and supports Bignone’s defense of the genuineness of these 
Sententiae and in opposition to Usener and others holds that the 
letter to Pythocles is genuine, even though doubt has been cast 
on it in ancient times. In constituting the text he has been 
conservative in many passages; but has also made conjectures. 
However he adds the following: Multa tamen corrupta relicta 
sunt, magnumque gaudium mihi continget, si haec editiuncula 
exercitationibus studiosorum destinata acumina ingeniorum ad 
meliora quaerenda et invenienda stimulabit. 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


El Papiamento, la lengua criolla de Curazao: la gramätica mäs 
sencilla, por el Dr. Roporro Lenz. Santiago de Chile, 
1928. 340 pp. 


The author, for thirty years professor of linguistics at the 
University of Chile, and well known for his excellent works in 
Spanish, Araucan and general linguistic studies, has recently 
added the above work to his long list of publications. His main 
reason in so doing was to show to the scientific world how a 
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language can express clearly the highest ideas with a minimum _ 
of grammar and without any morphological changes of words. 
In his book he studies in detail the most interesting of the many 
West Indian mixed languages, following the lead of the late 
Hugo Schuchardt. A very complete bibliography of Creole lan- 
guages is added to the study. 

Papiamento is not used by the lower classes of the population : 
or by the negroes only, but is the favorite of the white society of 
Curagao. In its grammar it is based on colloquial Spanish, its 
vocabulary is, a mixture of Portuguese-Spanish (95%) and 
Dutch (5%) words. The author believes that students of 
international auxiliary languages should investigate this and 
other naturally evolved Creole tongues in order to see how it is 
possible to express a maximum of ideas with a minimum of 
grammatical mechanism. Papiamento has been cultivated in 
the literary sense especially by the Catholic clergy. The vocabu- 
lary is extremely interesting from the point of view of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish dialectology: podié < pode ser, Sento < 
ciento, dzes < diez, jomber < hombre, viaja < viaje, jala < halen, 
siböyo < cebolla, webo < huevo, bini< veni, drumi < dormir, 
'skirbi < escribir, di<ahi, boso < vosotros, crid<criada. The 
verb, inchangeable in form, has an infinitive ta mira < está a 
mirar, used for Pres, Indic.: mi ta mira, I see; an Imperfect 
with tabata < estaba + está, for a continuous action, and a past 
tense for a point action with the auxiliary a< Ptg. haver: a 
bint, came, has come; a Future with lo< Sp. luego: lo mi 
kanta, I shall sing. With a rare gerund, and a rare auxiliary 
wordu (of Dutch origin) to express Passive Voice, 9 preposi- 
tions and 10 conjunctions the Papiamento is in Prof. Lenz’s 
estimation one of the most perfect languages in the world accord- 
ing to the standard set up by Jespersen in his Language, p. 324: 
“that language ranks highest which goes farthest in the art of 
accomplishing much with little means; or, in other words, which 
is able to express the greatest amount of meaning with the sim- 
plest mechanism.” 

Prof. Lenz touches upon many points of interest for the lin- 
guist which space does not allow to discuss in detail. As regards 
the origin of language he seems to favor the theory of isolated 
cries—gritos aitslados—governed by a thought which had to be 
evolved at the same time, and conveyed to other persons with 
some definite meaning. I do not share his view that “ the origin 
of human language is the greatest enigma of linguistic science.” 
Experimental science cannot solve enigmas which lie beyond the 
point when man reached the ability of clear reasoning. When 
man reaches the point of possessing the faculty to form a lan- 
guage there is no enigma to solve. This faculty rests on the 
ability to produce sound symbols, remember and agree on what 
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they stand for—an ability closely connected with the ability to 
count and distinguish quantities. The faculty of constructing 
a language may lead to an infinite variety of combinations. If 
there is an enigma it begins with the origin of the Cosmos. 
When we postulate the faculty capable of an infinite variety of 
combinations we are on a safe ground, and then it would be 
most logical to explain the process of forming a language as a 
gradual building up from separate symbols rather than start 
with a conglomerate chaos. If thought is indispensable for lan- 
guage it presupposes classification of the raw material, some- 
thing like making bricks out of clay and putting them together 
according to an inner urge which science can only observe in 
its functions. 
A. R. NYKt. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. 


i  — 


The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, with an English Translation 
by Jonn C. Rorrr. In three Volumes. London, William 
Heinemann; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1927, 1927, 
1928. $2.50 a volume. 


The Loeb Classical Library has done a good service in setting 
forth the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius. Professor RoLre’s 
translation is both readable and reliable; all the verse quotations 
are rendered in English verse, there are some useful notes, and 
an excellent index. In vol. II, p. vii, 1. 26, and p. 45, 1. 11, the 
words “said that they” seem unnecessary. So with the word 
“that,” vol. ITI, p. 219, 1. 32. Vol. III, p. 352, 11. 12-13 might 
have been rendered more simply; cp. p. 356, 1.2. Vol. I, p. 
lxi, 17, has Plistonicus, for Plistonices; p. lxi, 26, after, for 
before; p. 173, 183, Epieurus, for Epictetus; p. 312, n. 1, odolere, 
for adolere; p. 317, n. 5, tralaticum, for tralaticium ; p. 321, 
11, luseitosus, for luscitiosus; p. 431, 17, after, for before; p. 
431, 29, before, for after; Vol. II, p. 30, 19, expectantur, for 
expetantur: p. 78, 23, prades, for praedes; p. 196, 5, Sito, for 
Tito; p. 205, 9, dative, for genitive; p. 376, 27, obstraret, for 
obstaret. Vol. III, p. xxi, 34, has an unnecessary 'an^; p. xxil 
25, dialectio, for dialectico; p. 14, 18, compententiam, for com- 
petentiam ; p. 62, 13, crebis, for crebris; p. 209, 7, their, for his; 
p. 285, 25, forty-two, for fifty-two. A few further notes might 
have been added: Vol. I, p. 284, 28, Cic. Tuse. Disp. 1, 46, 111; 
p. 286, T, cp. Livy, 22, 7,13; Vol. III, p. 444, n. 1, Plin. N. H. 
2, 209, Aristotle, Part. An. 4,5; Aug. Civ. Dei, 5, 6. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


am 
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Statius, with an English Translation by J. H. Mozuey. In two 
Volumes. London, William Heinemann Ltd.; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. $2.50 a volume. 


The Loeb Classical Library now offers a very skilful transla- 
tion of Statius, by J. H. MozuevY. The editor adds a good in- 
troduction, but, alas, no index. The rendering of Silv. 3, 2, 40, 
‘if *tis thy desire that I should tell, can hardly be right. In 
Theb. 4, 84, debitus hospes is translated ‘ when he owed the duty 
of a guest.’ The note in the old Lemaire edition is better: 
Fatis vel responso Apollinis debitus. In Theb. 11, 34, annos 
seems to be governed by egreditur. In Theb. 10, 789, patriaque 
in sede hardly means ‘in his forefathers’ tomb’; cp. 12, 507, 
patriaque a sede fugati, and 12, 60 (on the burning of Menoeceus 
on a funeral pyre). Vol. II, p. 480, has an unusual version of 
the story of Philomela, ‘she cut out her own tongue.’ Vol. 
Il, p. 446, has the note “The Dawn (Aurora) husband of 
Tithonus.’ Vol. I, p. 94, calls Parthenope the old ‘man’ of 
Naples. Other inaccuracies abound: p. xii, 8, Manlius, for 
Manilius; p. 40, 45, duaque, for quaque; p. 50, 16, crimen, for 
crinem; p. 73, 20, Pollio, for Pollius; p. 315, 18, lays, for days; 
p. 820, 194, Aeciden, for Aeaciden; p. 562, note 2, Bk. iv, for 
Bk. v; Vol. II, p. 8, 39, servitum, for servitium; p. 73, 18, 
Ogyian, for Ogygian; p. 86, 345, fratere, for fratre; p. 106, 632, 
- odorat for adorat; p. 194, 5, movum, for novum; p. 238, 606, 
agmine, for agmina; p. 259, 19, who, for whom; p. 339, 20, 
Polynides, for Polynices; p. 462, 242, qua, for que; p. 471, 15, 
were, for where; p. 576, 920, placet, for placat. Theb. 9, 96, 
has infirmantia, but the translation suggests infamantia. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 





Cicero, De Re Publica, De Legibus, with an English Translation 
by CLinton WALKER Keyes. London, William Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. $2.50. 


Dr. C. W. Kzvzs here publishes a very useful edition of the 
surviving books of Cicero's De Re Publica and De Legibus. Both 
of these treatises are rather fragmentary, and often obscure, but 
the translator has done his work well, and seems to have made 
about all that could be made of them. The book has been care- 
fully printed, and there is a good index. P. 264,1. 18, ‘te’ for 
‘tu’? is a lonely misprint. P. 17, 1, 25, the expression ‘feel 
a mighty urge’ seems out of place in a “translation of Cicero. 
P. 18, 1. 9, the sentiment occurs again in Cicero’s Fourteenth 
Philippie, 12, 31. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 
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Seneca, Moral Essays, with an English Translation by Joun W. 
Basore. London, William Heinemann, Lid.; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Volume I, 1928. $2.50. 


Dr. Basorr’s first volume of Seneca’s Moral Essays contains 
the De Providentia, De Constantia, De Ira, and De Clementia. 
The translation has been carefully made, and the whole book 
is very carefully printed. P. 298, 1. 21, pavit probably means 
“fed, not ‘feared’; p. 302, 1. 9, cum matronis can hardly be 
taken with inambulans. P. 27, 1. 13, “those whom he wills 
shall receive” is surely a solecism in modern English. P. 420, 
ll. 8-11, for the sentiment, ef. Cicero, Rosc. Am. 25, 70. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Mustard (Wilfred P.). Aeneae Silvii De curialium miseriis epistola. 
‚Edited, with introduction and. notes.: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1928. 102 pp. 12°. 
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